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One Shilling and Sixpence 


First stop Bonn, discussed in the first lead- 
ing article on page 613. Reports from our 
correspondents in Paris and Bonn on pages 
648 and 649. Reactions in London (page 
620) and Washington (page 638). 


British Motor Corporation 


A new assessment to greet this week’s new 
babies. 


The Radcliffe Report 


Further comment, notably on the Bank of 
England. 


Appetite Grows with Eating 


The rate of progress of living standards in Soviet 
Russia. 
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DORMAN 


Universal beams and columns have a far greater 
load-carrying capacity than any previously avail- 
able in Great Britain, and can be obtained in 
lengths up to 90 ft. 


In relation to the highway programme, this extra 
strength means that for a great many bridges 
Universal beams are now being used with a 
minimum of fabrication. Moreover, each basic 
section is available in different ‘weights’, giving a 
wide selection to the designer. 


Compared beam for beam with those hitherto 
available, this means that the same loading per 
foot can be carried over a much wider span, or 
several times the loading if the spans are equal. 
For example, they are capable of carrying the 





LONG UNIVERSAL BEAMS 
AND COLUMNS 
IN THE HIGHWAY PROGRAMME 


heaviest Ministry of Transport loadings over clear 
spans up to 75 ft. wide, in some cases greater if 
high tensile steel is used. 


All work is simplified whether in design or 
fabrication. 


The illustration shows the Cataractonium Bridge, 
one of 8 bridges built under the direction of 
R. Sawtell Esq., A.M.1.C.E., County Surveyor for 
the North Riding County Council: this bridge 
over the River Swale is built upon piers and-has 
side spans of 56 ft. and a centre span of 75 ft. 


In all these bridges, Dorman Long Universal 
beams have been used to great effect, and 
except for the widest spans, without added 
flange plates. ‘ 






DORMAN LONG 
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NOW IN THE SKY 
FOR THE FREE WORLD 


N196 F 


AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND 
OF FIGHTER! 


NORTHROP’S SUPERSONIC FREEDOM FIGHTER 
DELIVERS HIGH-PERFORMANCE DEFENSE AT 
/2 THE COST OF COMPARABLE FIGHTERS! 





Nothrop’s N-156F is the first airplane U.S.-designed 

specifically for defense needs of the other Free World 

nations. The Freedom Fighter takes advantage of new 

jet engines, new lightweight materials, new design tech- 
nology that no other fighter yet reflects. With its multi- 
purpose mission capability, performance, and ease of 
operation, the N-156F can virtually double a nation’s 

effective fighting force. 


This is because the Freedom Fighter is lighter, smaller, 
and easier to operate. Light, simple design cuts procure- 
ment costs, results in fuel savings and ease of mainte- 
nance. The Freedom Fighter cuts by approximately 50% 

the need for heavy, costly ground support and rare skills. 


This highly reliable airplane can take off any time — 
almost anywhere— scant seconds from the scene of pos- 
sible air or ground combat. This mobility contributes 
to quicker reactions. It keeps more aircraft battle-ready 
along a widerand more dispersed perimeter for maximum 
striking power—with minimum vulnerability. As a multi- 
purpose fighter, the N-156F flies air-to-air, air-to-ground, 
and low-altitude strike and reconnaissance missions. 


No weapon system today matches the Freedom Fighter’s 
advantages. It costs less to buy, to fly and to maintain. 
And because the N-156F is designed for production out- 
Side the United States, this new fighter will contribute to 
the economies of the countries it will defend. 





Test pilots use the word “clean” to describe the N-156F’s perform- 
ance. Their reports praise its low- and high-speed flight handling 
characteristics. They find the new fighter meets and exceeds all the 
eNtermance indicated and assured by extensive wind tunnel tests. 

*Y appreciate its twin-jet safety -its all-weather dependability. 


_. NORTHROP 
\} INTERNATIONAL 


A Division of NORTHROP CORPORATION 
Beverly Hills, California, U.S.A. 
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The Kellogg organisation has earned a world-wide reputation for 








the speed, economy and over-all efficiency with which it tackles 
the smaller engineering and construction projects as well as the 
more spectacular ones. A recent example is the fume absorption 
plant, part of a major uranium processing operation, at the Spring- 
field Works of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 
Kellogg International Corporation undertook the entire responsibility for engineering and building this small but 
vital project, and applied to it all of the experience and knowledge gained in the firm’s largest undertakings. 
Kellogg International Corporation welcomes small projects, and handles them all in a big way. Inquiries are 
cordially invited concerning the co-ordinated engineering, procurement, and construction service KIC provides 
for plant investments of any size. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATIO! 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET + CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W 


SOCIETE KELLOGG * PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * BUENOS AIRES * COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 
RIO DE JANEIRO * COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Tankers built by NKK with NKK’s steel carry oil produced with NKK’s pipes 


NIPPON KOKAN’s capacity to produce from iron ore an astonishing variety of high-quality 
products assures customers that the most exacting requirements will be promptly and faithfully 
met. 


Principal Products : 
Tubular Goods—Bars & Shapes—Plates & Sheets—G. I. Sheets—Pig Iron—Ferro-Alloys 
— Coal Chemicals — Fertilizers — Refractories — SHIPBUILDING — SHIP REPAIRS — 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


NIPPON KOKAN kk 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation ) 


Head Office: Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo New York Office: Room No. 1115, 39 Broadway, 
Cables: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO New York 6, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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GET THE FACTS OW GRITIUINVS FINE NEW 
Where air consumption is in the 400-850 c.f.m. F.A.D. bracket, Laan ee . 
at pressures up to 125 p.s.i., the Sele e pre 
new British made Joy WN.112 9 and 
Industrial air compressors : e es » \ fro 


handsomely meet your specifi- 
cation. Look at these design 


features each one positively j “eX ae ken ‘- , a 
contributing to the efficiency BM Be . ‘ j 


and durability for which Joy- 


On 
Sullivan plant is renowned 
abroad. 
FOR MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
Replaceable cylinder and crosshead liner 
eliminate rebores, cut maintenance time, 
restore ‘new’ performance. Self aligning a 


main bearings and box-type cross-head 


guides for low loading, long life. é gee “ae ‘ 


FOR TOPMOST EFFICIENCY 

Joy control requires least h.p. of any 
system. Tubular inter-cooler gives extra 
cooling surfaces. Truncated pistons reduce 
recompression loss, improve efficiency, 
give streamlined airflow. 


FOR EXTRA LONG LIFE 

Oversize spherical roller main bearings. Durable 

construction embodies stainless steel valves, steel 

piston rods, replaceable liners, aluminium pistons, 

mehanite frame. 

FOR EASY INSTALLATION 

Package design reduces installation time/costs. Compact 

vertical design for small foundation space. V_ belt, 

direct or flange mounted drive and electric or diesel 

motors match in with most requirements. ? 

SPECIAL JOBS —SPECIAL MODELS . 
Oil-free versions for food and chemical industries — low-pressure 
models for specialised applications skid-mounted types where 
portability is required... . JOY SULLIVAN can match most 
individual requirements from the W.N series. 


AIR POWER svurrvlen & APPLIED BY 





ee read the fact-packed JOY WN.112 Catalogue 
All you wish to know about WN.112 com- 
pressors is contained in Catalogue AD/6. A 
copy will be sent immediately on request. 


JOY-SULLIVAN LIMITED, AIR POWER DIVISION, 7 HARLEY STREET, LONDON W.1 Telephone: LANGHAM 7711 
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1S QUALITY YOUR FIRST CONCERN? THEN ooo 


ask first to see 


6. FOO y 


This* is the cYMA “Navystar” 
Ultra-slim ... waterproof... 
shoch-protected . . 

17-jewelled Swiss lever 

in all-steel case. The 

elegant, world-famous 
quality watch of unsurpassed 
value at £24.17.6, 


y% One of over 90 CYMA 
precision watches for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, at prices 
from 15 gns. to £200, 


CYMA 


One of Switzerland's finest watches. 


TO COMPANY DIRECTORS 


Have you considered the value of this internationally famous watch for the 
purpose of presentation? 
To mark an important occasion for some special award—no gift could be 
better appreciated than a CYMA, the watch aspired to by so many discerning 
people throughout the world. 





An Irish 





| Coxswain 


You can’t take your place in the 
life-boat as it sets out on its errand 
of mercy. But you can help it on its 
way by sending a contribution to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.|! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 














throughout \ 
the world 
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papermakers 
use and like 


ALBACEL and 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16. N.Y, 


Why No. 5 
Blast Furnace 
| matters 


There were four blast 
furnaces in the City of Steel, 
producing 30,000 tons 

of pig-iron every week for 
steel-making. Why 

should a fifth be important 
or even necessary? 


Here in Britain the fact which 
most surely reflects our rising 
living standards is the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for things made 
from sheet steel and tinplate: 
motor-cars and tractors, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets, canned food and beer. 

The manufacturers of all these 
things need more raw material to 
meet the demands that you—and 
the rest of the world—are mak- 
ing. As standards of living go on 
rising they are going to need even 
more. In fact 30,000 tons of pig- 
iron a week are no longer enough. 


CITY OF STEEL 


That is why we in the City of 
Steel have been increasing our 
capacity. Our Third Develop- 
ment Plan, now nearing comple- 
tion, has entailed the construc- 
tion of magnificent new plant, 
part of which is the new blast 
furnace. Designed with all the 
most modern technological im- 
provements, it also happens to be 
one of the largest in the world. 

But what matters to us in The 
Steel Company of Wales is the 
extra 10,000 tons of pig-iron it 
will produce every week for 
making into steel. 

No. 5 Blast Furnace is an ex- 
pression of our confidence in the 
continuing rise in standards of 
living at home and abroad. 
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“‘No. 5 Blast Furnace, Margam Works.” From an original painting by Charles Cundall, R.A. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 14 from the City of Steel 


THE | 
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su BATLANITIC 
TELE EFILMsS 


ELECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS 
GROUP 


Stondard Telephones and Cables Limited 


The skill and enterprise of the B.B.C. engineering staff, in successfully 
transmitting television news films via the Transatlantic Submarine 
Telephone cable, has achieved yet another advance in telecommunications 
techniques. B.B.C. slow speed telerecording equipment was designed to 
operate over the S.T.C. music transmission equipment which was specially 
developed for the transatlantic cable system and installed in Montreal, 
New York and Oban. 

Other S.T.C. equipment, including the newly inaugurated microwave radio- 
relay system in Newfoundland, submerged telephone repeaters in the 
Newfoundland-Nova Scotia section of the transatlantic cable and coaxial 
cable equipment in the U.K. also played an important part in the trans- 
missions which enabled B.B.C. television viewers to see filmed records 
of the arrival of Her Majesty the Queen in Newfoundland and other 
highlights of the royal tour, only a few hours after the events had 
taken place. 

S.T.C. has second-to-none experience in the development and manufacture 
of transmission systems and equipments which are in service throughout 
the world. 


GE 
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Registered Office : Connaught House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


TRANSMISSION DIVISION : NORTH WOOLWICH - LONDON : E.16 
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PRODUCTS 


Pig fron, Billets, Slabs, 
Sheet Bars, Bars, Shapes, 
Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, 
Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets, 
Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin Plates, 
Panzermast, Light Gauge Steel, 
Chemical By-products 
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FIBRE 


People who have premises insulated with Fibreglass know it 
as the finest material for the job. People who use Fibreglass for 
purposes other than structural insulation recognise its 


versatility and its remarkable efficiency. 





Can you go one better than best? Fibreglass Ltd. think you can. 
They know you can. Soon, they intend to prove it with something 
new and something very special. Any moment now will bring 


the answer to the question... 






what 
have they got 


lined up? 





Fibreglass Limited, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 
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BOAC world services fly... 


ES 


Ceylonese to Beirut Lebanese to Frankfurt ndon 


or any other cargo anywhere 





BOAC operates world-wide passenger and cargo services, by Comet 4 jetliners or jet- 
prop Britannias. Whether you fly Economy Class, Tourist, First Class or de Luxe, 


it costs less than you think by BOAC. No extras to pay —no tips — for service with 
the accent on you. Consult your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent or any BOAC office. 
e & > 
b ) A takes good care of you 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH ASSOCIATE AIRLINES 
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VOLUME CXCII - 


The German | 
Deadlock 


EST GERMANY, it has been said, has its foundations in the west and 

\/ its national aims in the east. Thus, Bonn rightly sees its western 

friendships as a condition of survival; whatever unwelcome things 

Mr Eisenhower may have heard from Dr Adenauer during his Thursday in 

Bonn, he will not have heard anything to throw doubt on west German loyalty 

to Nato or to the European Community. At the same time, the pursuit of 

national unity is imposed on German governments by a trend in German national 

feeling older and deeper-rooted than the German Federal Republic ; and Nato, 

in accepting west Germany as a member, had to accept this German national 
aim as its own. 

It is an aim that necessarily involves conservative west Germany with com- 
munist eastern Europe, either by way of conflict, or by way of accommodation. 
It is not, therefore, through an old man’s eccentricity that any attempt at a 
change in east-west relations causes Dr Adenauer to look round indignantly, 
like a man who has just discovered that his wallet has been stolen. Not only 
is west German policy adjusted to bad east-west relations and, in a way, based 
upon them. An attempi to change them (say, by Mr Eisenhower and Mr 
Khrushchev) will involve those who attempt it in a discussion of German affairs 
in Dr Adenauer’s absence, whether (as in Mr Khrushchev’s case) they like it, 
or (as in Mr Eisenhower’s) they do not. 

It may not have been inevitable, but it was certainly natural, that the assiduous 
cultivation of western friendships should have been matched in west German 
policy in these ten years by a dogged mistrust of any east-west talks. Mr 
Eisenhower may have been able to reassure the German chancellor that there 
would be no rash deals with Mr Khrushchev behind Germany’s back. He was 
probably able to draw reassurance in turn that Bonn will put the cohesion of 
the alliance before the pleasures of self-indulgent policies of prestige and, equally, 
before the deceptive attractions of a European block led, in opposition to 
American leadership, from Paris. His landing at Bonn will have done good. 
Still, an underlying west German suspicion of the American-Russian talks is 
likely to remain, and to come to the surface again if the talks appear to go well. 

Yet Dr Adenauer must be aware that Germany’s inability to help in any way 
to shift the deadlock on the German question is the point at which he is 
most vulnerable. In his ten years of rule he has attended to west Germany’s 
foundations, the western ties, with astonishing success. West Germany is the 
strong and respected ally of its former conquerors and the trusted friend of the 
United States. Dr Adenauer’s single-minded vision and generous willingness 
to make concessions have wrought a historic change in Germany’s relationship 
with France. But the decade of this transformation has also seen the division 
of Germany gain acceptance in international life and the two German states 
grow steadily apart. In economic life, political behaviour, and military effort, 
each part of Germany has been welded into the power block in which it lives. 
In the pursuit of national unity the Bonn government can show no progress. 

In part that has been by the Russians’ wish ; they value the existence of a 
communist regime in east Germany, and the Russian military base there has 
been, at times, a key to its control of all eastern Europe. But the west’s efforts 
to remove the division have been no more than negative—the refusal, in effect, 
of formal acceptance to the present position, without any very plausible 
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suggestions for changing it. Dr Adenauer and his allies have 
accepted the stalemate, for very different reasons. 

He himself seems well aware that inflexible western 
policies are unlikely to yield results today. But he still 
cherishes the hope that one day, if the west steels itself to 
wait and builds up its strength relentlessly, Russia will give 
way. Germany’s allies, by contrast, did not rearm Germany 
for the purpose of imposing western policies on central and 
eastern Europe. Nor is it easy to see any reality in Dr 
Adenauer’s hopes of a crumbling of Russian power. But in 
both Britain and France there is an inclination to be content 
with the status quo in Germany ; to divide a country in two 
is, after all, a most effective curb on its power. This is not 
to accuse the western governments, which have regularly 
paid their respects to German unity, of hypocrisy. But their 
first interest was to see west Germany tied to the western 
camp; the need for collective self-defence against Soviet 
hostility has caused other, longer-range considerations to be 
put aside. 


R KHRUSHCHEV and President Eisenhower are not going 
M to remove the east-west conflict in a few meetings. 
Their separate concern for the security of their alliances will 
remain. Yet the fact that they are to meet indicates a change 
of attitude, a common reluctance to leave world relations 
where they are, and the dawning awareness that if the risk of 
war between them is not to continue to grow, it must somehow 
be actively reduced. Once accepted, this awareness could 
constitute a common interest between the two greatest powers, 
which carry the heaviest burdens and run the greatest risks. 

Such a new approach must differ markedly from Dr 
Adenauer’s conception of a long, dedicated wait while the 
strength of the west builds up. No doubt, therefore, he 
has been urging President Eisenhower to caution ; reminding 
him that west Germany must be treated as a military equal 
with the other allies ; doing what can be done to ward off 
negotiation, particularly on central Europe, but also generally 
on any subject except, perhaps, world-wide disarmament, 
which experience has shown not to promise early results. This 
is not an easy role to sustain year in, year out, without reaping 
odium. Dr Adenauer’s policy is not only yielding few results 
in the east. It is also beginning to cast shadows across the 
second key interest of west Germany, its friendships in the 
west, not only with Britain, but with America as well. 

Dr Adenauer’s position in the alliance is indeed a difficult 
one. With reason he has made the alliance with France a 
first object of policy. Less rightly, he has sought to use this 
new alliance to block what looks like a new turn in the policy 
of the United States. But the partnership with President 
de Gaulle, too, is uneasy. In his use of the ties with Bonn 
to further national French aims, General de Gaulle some- 
times treads on German toes. General de Gaulle’s demand 
for a special place in western councils is both a slight on 
Germany’s own standing in the alliance, and a test of 
Germany’s allegiance to the United States. 

One episode in the new exchanges between the United 
States and the Soviet world has already caused _heart- 
searching in Bonn: Vice President Nixon’s visit to Poland 
and the warmth of his xeception there. Bonn not only refuses 
to accept Poland’s present frontiers, it also refuses diplomatic 
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relations with the east European countries that recognise the 
east German state. Now it has had to watch the Poles 
explaining to Mr Nixon that there is another side to the 
frontier question, reminding him that it is just twenty years 
since German troops marched into Poland, and providing 
him with a living demonstration that some of the changes 
in eastern Europe since 1945 are here to stay. Bonn’s effort 
to cold-shoulder the eastern countries seems to invite the 
very deal over the heads of Germany which some German; 
fear. The Nixon visit has prompted a good many people in 
Germany to ask whether it is not time for a change, at leas 
in this matter of diplomatic relations with the Poles an/ 
Czechs. In the end, after all, a lasting settlement of the 
eastern frontier question implies a rapprochement between 
Germany and Poland, just as peace within western Europe 
required the reconciliation between Germany and France, 


— considerations apply, with equal force, to the German 
question itself. So long as Bonn continues to set its sights 
beyond this world, it will find it hard to exert the influence 
that is due to it if serious, down-to-earth east-west exchanges 
take place. Dr Adenauer, it is true, still has considerable 
scope to obstruct ; the West still needs Bonn’s loyalty. But the 
American interest in a détente might grow to such a point 
that he would be overridden. In Berlin, for example, the 
western allies have a real interest in an interim agreement 
that might allow them to hold the line there without trouble 
for a number of years. If, during the breathing-space, nothing 
were done by the Germans to encourage a process of unific: 
tion, then at the end of the pause the schism in Germany 
would be all the deeper, and Berlin’s position in an alien 
world more precarious still. 

Dr Adenauer’s insistence on the total boycott of the east 
German state is in one sense wholly understandable. He 
knows that its citizens dislike the regime they live under, 
and that they look to west Germany for leadership and moral 
support. Yet could there be any better evidence of the west 
German interest in an easier relationship between the two 
blocks than Herr Ulbricht’s own efforts to clutch Mr 
Khrushchev’s coat-tails and hold the process back? A 
military relaxation in central Europe would deprive the 
present east German regime of its raison d’étre. There, t00, 
the time may come when Russian interests, like Americal, 
may override the obstructive efforts of lesser allies. 

The failure of the Adenauer era has been the failure to 
reconcile the foundation-laying in the west and the aims in 
the east. Any relaxation, military or political, of the tension 
in central Europe implies putting the present crescendo of 
hostility between the two German states into reverse. It 
implies the fixing and recognition of frontiers that west Ger- 
many so far refuses to accept, and arrangements to limit forces 
that would seriously curb German liberty of action ; it might 
well mean the end of Bonn’s claim to a complete equality of 
military status with the other Nato powers. In the circum- 
stances of the cold war that may seem unpalatable. Yet 
Dr Adenauer’s own historic achievements in burying the 
ancient feud with France and building the European Com- 
munity can only last if they can outlive the circumstances of 
the cold war which gave them birth and if they are made 1 
serve a wider and more settled Europe. 
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Labour’s Way Out 










A suggestion for Labour's first task if it loses the next election 


when he sets off for Moscow this week to visit 

Mr Khrushchev. In 1955 Labour became the first 
British opposition for ninety years to allow the government 
of the day to increase its majority at a general election. In 
1959, the pollsters now say, Labour has an odds on chance 
of promptly beating its own record. 

Why has this come about ? In 1955 it was commonly said 
that the Tories had been exceptionally lucky during the 
preceding Parliament. It is less easy to say that in 1959. 
The Tories have seen a Prime Minister fall sick in the middle 
of an explosive crisis, they have had to absorb the first sig- 
nificant world trade recession since the war, they have run 
into almost every possible colonial trouble, they have seen 
the government of Britain’s most important ally incapacitated 
by prolonged illness, and they have had very bad luck both 
politically and economically in Europe. This is not a picture 
of the most fortunate administration for ninety years. 

So the fault behind the Opposition’s unhappy showing 
must lie in the Labour party itself. Is it a matter of leader- 
ship? This is always an easy jibe, but, within the limits set 
by his party’s constitution, Mr Gaitskell has tried to do nearly 
all the things which middle of the road critics in 1955 said 
that a Labour leader ought to do. In the last Parliament 
Mr Attlee was blamed for not setting out sufficient policy 
statements. In this Parliament Mr Gaitskell has emitted 
shoals of them, twopence plain and sixpence coloured. He 
has wrung them by main force through his party machine, 
and has done his utmost to make them conform with his own 
moderate views. But the electorate has taken less note of the 
moderation than of the bombast in the margin of the threat 
that Labour would municipalise all those houses, and of the 
scope given for the Institute of Directors and Mr Mikardo to 
say that it would nationalise the six hundred largest British 
companies. On balance the carefully planned policy state- 
ments have probably lost votes for Labour, by putting the 
Opposition upon the defensive. 

If Labour did badly in 1955,.when it had no policies, and 
threatens to do worse in 1959, when it has them galore, 
where does the fault lie ? Is it something deep in Labour’s 
organisation—in the company Mr Gaitskell has to keep and 
drill and compromise and quarrel with when he tries to put 
forward a reasonably satisfactory Labour face to the world ? 
All the evidence suggests that this is indeed the trouble. 
The floating voter feels that the Labour party is still in some 
Measure in pawn to class warrior socialists, with whom he 
has no sympathy, and to one big vested interest, which he has 
come to resent. 

The past week has provided yet another object lesson in 
the self-defeating nature of Labour’s constitution. Because 
*venty-five delegates to the Municipal Workers’ Union left 

‘it conference hall to have tea one afternoon last June, the 
union's delegates had to be recalled last week to get Mr 

aitskell out of a very awkward corner. All the newspapers 


M’' GAITSKELL can be excused if he feels dispirited 





are saying that the way in which the union thus reversed 
its policy on the H-bomb was an insult to democracy. But 
surely, in terms of the practical state of affairs today, the real 
insult to democracy, the.thing that really annoys floating 
voters, is quite different: it is that, just because these three 
hundred men follow one particular full-time or part-time 
occupation, that of trade union organiser, their views should 
come to be all-important in deciding what policies should 
be put forward as the prescribed diet for that one half of 
Britain’s electorate which does not want to vote Tory. 


LL political parties in a democracy today tend to be in 
A some form an organised hypocrisy. On the one hand, 
their problem is to convince those who mainly finance them 
(in Labour’s case the trade unions, in the Tories’ business 
enterprises), and those who work and canvass for them (a few 
hundreds of left or right wing zealots), that their money and 
effort are properly appreciated. On the other hand, they have 
to perform the much more important national role of putting 
forward a policy which their elected leaders genuinely judge 
will advance the common weal and for which they think that 
they can secure the support of more than half the country. 

The Tories have been helped out of this contretemps 
because their industrial paymasters in recent years have 
accepted that they should not wield exceptional influence, 
even over policy matters that directly concern them (such as 
monopoly trade practices), let alone over those that do not ; 
it is impossible to imagine the directors of ICI having to be 
recalled from holiday in order to restate their personal views 
on the H-bomb in such a way as to save Mr Macmillan from 
having to resign the leadership of his party. And the Tories’ 
way of handling their constituency zealots is by arranging 
that the only motions debated at Conservative conferences 
are ones that the party leadership is ready to accept ; hordes 
of black-minded Tory reactionaries, screaming for flogging 
to be reintroduced for crimes for which it ceased to be the 
punishment a century ago, find themselves formally voting for 
a resolution which propounds only that current problems of 
crime and punishment need greater research. 

The Labour party has always relied on a different form of 
organised hypocrisy. Its system is to allow private delegates 
to its conference to put forward the wildest motions, which, if 
carried, would presumably oblige the leadership to resign. 
But it then arranges with half a dozen big trade union bosses, 
gathered in a back room, to use their block vote to ensure that 
such motions are defeated. This system is generally praised 
by visiting journalists as making for a livelier conference, 
mainly because there is always an outside hope that something 
may go wrong to confront the leadership with a catastrophe. 
Even regarded as light entertainment, the conference cannot: 
be such huge fun to the party leaders as it is to the reporters. 
But the Labour system has two much more serious other 
defects. 

First, it has made the party leadership the prisoner of its 
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paymasters; Mr Gaitskell feels bound to agree with the 
‘TUC, or at any rate not to disagree with them, on a whole 
range of subjects from strikes to restrictive-minded trivia about 
Shop Hours Acts—in a way that Mr Macmillan would never 
feel bound to concede to the FBI. Secondly, because the 
danger of defeat at the annual conference is, in some small 
degree, ever-present, and because the leadership believes that 
a defeat would have such dire results, Mr Gaitskell and his 
colleagues are continually having to make at least verbal con- 
cessions to their left wing zealots. At present no Labour leader 
dares to talk about nationalisation or any other outmoded 
feature of the fundamentalist socialist faith except with some 
mixture of vagueness, insincerity and part-acceptance of the 
militants’ nonsense ; and all three of these shifts have been 
proved to repel the middle group of voters. Moreover, the 
strains at conference time seem likely to grow in the next few 
years ; the biggest, but not the only, reason for this is the 
emergence of Mr Cousins in charge of the largest block vote. 


F Labour loses this third election in succession, and does 
I not want to lose a fourth one, its first concern after the 
debacle, before busying itself with forming any new policies, 
should be to set its leaders free from these crippling ties to 
people and interests outside Parliament. Would this strategic 
way out for Mr Gaitskell and his colleagues really be as difficult 
as most Labour MPs assume ? 

What would happen if the first item on the shadow 
cabinet’s rebuilding programme, after the election, were to 
announce that henceforth they would only continue to serve if 
they were allowed to treat conference resolutions as no more 
than interesting expressions of view? Mr Gaitskell could add 


How private bills which confer new powers on local 
authorities, companies or individuals plough their 
way through Parliament. 


Flyover. Under the Disused Burial Grounds Act of 
1884, the land that contains them should remain open 
space for ever. The London County Council’s highway pro- 
gramme in the area could only proceed after special petition 


T HERE are skeletons at the bottom of Hammersmith 
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that if the conference decided to pass a specific motion of no 
confidence in him, and if this was confirmed by the parliamep. (2 lati 
tary party, then he would resign; but that otherwise the main § tion t 
decisions on policy, as tempered by listening politely to other and ! 
party members’ views, must become the sole concern of the affect 
leader and his shadow cabinet. This would involve a consider. [J tP ° 
able trimming of the powers of that extra-parliamentary body, JH &P¢ 
the Labour national executive. The next party conference Bel 
would seethe with indignation, but the movement would nor J 4 
really be likely to combine to bring all its best-known nation § meet 
leaders down. bill i 

Then, fortified by this new independence, Mr Gaitskell ang the 2 
his colleagues could explain to the TUC that henceforth thy meet 
would have to risk occasional rows with them, as the Tories pres 
have several times done with their own industrial paymasters, New 
Nothing would do the Labour party more good with the fm ‘lg! 
electorate than this demonstration that its day-to-day policy accol 






is independent of any vested interest, as any left wing party’s in 1 
policy always ought to be. The unions would feel hurt at this a hu 
occasional criticism from within their own household, but they then 


would be unlikely to withdraw their financial support from the pate 
party, for they are always going to prefer Labour to the Tories, the 
To many worried Labour MPs all this will seem an awe- of th 
inspiring counsel of desperation. But if it loses the coming 
election by an increased majority, will the party really fail to [’ 
see that it will then be in a desperate situation ? Until it 


reorganises its hypocrisy, Labour seems likely to face—not and 
indeed perpetual election defeats, for sometimes the swing An 
of the pendulum against the Tories is bound to override every org 
other factor—but at least a lower batting average of success Lea 
than can be good for the continuance of the two party system the 
of government in this country. - 
orig 

Hu: 

* © Exa 
Private Bills m 
| Op 
pap 

ten firms as compared with thirty-two before the war— int 
consists of persons, usually lawyers, authorised by the ; 
Speaker to engage in parliamentary proceedings. The agent's the 
first task will be to advise the council about the formal steps tim 
it must take to warn possible objectors before Parliament will unt 
entertain its petition, and about the informal steps which may Go 
appease potential opposition before the parliamentary proces at’ 
starts. He is likely to emphasise that the average cost to the 
promoters of an unopposed bill in the 1952-53 session was Spa 
£1,549, while a bill fought by objectors through every stage ind 
cost a full £5,970, quite apart from the objectors’ own costs. det 


of Parliament and relief by private legislation. 

So many legal snags crop up in a single year of its task of 
governing London that the LCC has to promote an annual 
catch-all private bill. Some nationalised industries, par- 
ticularly the Transport Commission, are also regular promo- 
ters of private bills. But a private bill is a rare, important 
and expensive event for most local authorities. It has to run 
an interesting gauntlet through Westminster ; promoters and 
opponents of private bills present their case before legislators 
who act for the time being as judges. 

When a council wants additional powers it entrusts the task 
of drawing up and handling a bill to a parliamentary agent. 
This disappearing breed—there are now only eighteen, in 


One cost common to both unopposed and opposed bills con 
is the traditional fee charged by each House of Parliament, wil 
the size of which relates not to the complexity of the bil say 
but to the amount of money which the bill proposes to raise of 
or expend ; minimum fees, except for charity bills, are £82 wit 
in the Commons and {£100 2s. in the Lords, and the scale 1s 
anything but logical. In addition, the ratepayers have to pay Cor 
the parliamentary agent’s fees (rigidly fixed by the Speaker J bec 
and the Clerk of the Parliaments) and the printing bills, both J par 
for the draft statute itself and for the advertisements in the 
local press and the London Gazette, usually eight in number, 
which have to precede consideration in parliament. When 
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works are to be constructed, plans, dossiers, and the cartoon 
(a large-scale map which is the chief visual aid to any exposi- 
tion before a parliamentary committee) have to be prepared 
and notices served on landowners and others who may be 
affected. If the bill is opposed, the council has to meet, on 
top of all this, the fees to counsel, shorthand writers and 
_ fi expert witnesses and duplicating the daily proceedings. 
Before any local council can promote a bill, a majority of its 
+ ig total membership must have approved it at two successive 
meetings which have been advertised in the local press. The 
bill is then deposited in Parliament by November 27th. If 
the authority is a borough or urban district council, a town 
| meeting of all local government electors must be convened by 
. press advertisement and placard between December 12th and 
. New Year’s Day. Fortunately only a small proportion of those 
e digible turn up—Manchester would have had difficulty in 
8 





accommodating the 490,936 people invited to such a meeting 
in 1950, to which six hundred actually came. But more than 


5 a hundred demanded a referendum of all the voters, which 
y then had to be held ; in it 5.2 per cent of the voters partici- 
e pated and it cost the city 2s. 11d. a head. In smaller towns 
. the public meeting is usually farcical, with only members 
. of the council and the press turning up. 
; I the bill has cleared these hurdles, it is then allotted to one 
t of the two Houses by the Chairman of Ways and Means 
Pt and by the Lord Chairman, at present Sir Charles Mac- 
g Andrew and Lord Merthyr respectively. Their job is to 
y organise private bills through all their stages, just as the 
: Leaders of the two Houses do with public legislation, and 
they try to divide the initial work, which is usually decisive, 
more or less evenly between the two Houses. If the bill is to 
originate in the Commons, Sir Charles sends it first to Mr 
Hugh Farmer, a parliamentary clerk who has the title of 
Examiner. He checks that the bill’s sponsors have met all the 
procedural requirements of Standing Orders up to that stage. 
Opponents may submit memorials complaining that the news- 
paper notices were inadequate, the plans inaccurate, the vote 
— in the council invalid or the estimate of costs too rough. 
he The next stage is that the Speaker reads out the title of 
t's the bill, with others, at the opening of business before question 
ps time. If a single cry “Object” is heard, the bill is held up 
ill until the Chairman of Ways and Means can steal time from 
1ay Government or Opposition to hold a second reading debate 
es a7 p.m. The parliamentary agent, brooding over the fate of 
the his foster-child from a box “ under the gallery,” will try to 
Nas spot the objecting member, and later corner him to try to 
age induce him to stop blocking the works. If a second reading 


s. debate does occur, a member can move an instruction to the 
ills committee which is going to consider the bill in detail. This 
nt, i will either suggest or direct that it insert certain provisions— 
bil say, that a contract be open to public tender or that the design 
aise HH of anew bridge shall be decided only after a competition and 
(82 with the advice of the Royal Fine Arts Commission. 

e is After second reading, the bill goes to one of two types of 
pay committee, depending on whether opposing petitions have 
ket been received. Unopposed bills are scrutinised by a small 


yoth panel headed by the Deputy Chairman to make sure that their 
= ‘tms do not violate sound legislative practice, and that the 
ber, 





"ews of government departments have been properly taken 
into account. When bills are opposed, objectors must first get 





‘hen 
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their petition past the Court of Referees, consisting of the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means, the 
Speaker’s Counsel (Sir Alan Ellis), and seven MPs. This 
interprets the recondite precedents that determine whether a 
petitioner has locus standi (a concept whose wafer-thin refine- 
ments occupy no fewer than seventeen pages of Erskine May). 

The bill then comes before one of the Committees on 
Opposed Bills, on which four MPs sit, one of them in the chair 
with an original and also a casting vote. The attendance of 
committee members is compulsory ; indeed this is the only 
duty which an MP who has been suspended from the House 
can be obliged to perform. The cases of the promoters and 
objectors are presented by bewigged counsel from the parlia- 
mentary bar, who examine and cross-examine witnesses on 
oath. Normally promoters try to limit further expense by 
meeting legitimate points that appear to be making an impres- 
sion on members of the committee. The parliamentary agents 
flit to and fro drafting and redrafting compromise amend- 
ments. One wall of the committee-room is lined with a bench- 
load of bureaucrats, who at frequent intervals are called upon 
to state “ the view of the Minister.” 

After the committee stage, the bill goes to the House for 
consideration (the equivalent of a public bill’s report stage) 
and third reading. Unless all opponents have been appeased 
or have given up, the fight may then begin again in the Lords. 
A Joint Committee of the two Houses has often been advocated 
to cut down the expense, and this device is occasionally 
resorted to. But most of the experts are against it on three 
grounds: many interested parties who at present hold off 
until the first hearing has revealed whether the bill is worth 
fighting would, if there was only one committee stage, feel 
it necessary to reserve their rights by filing formal petitions, 
which would thus become more numerous; secondly the 
breathing space provides an opportunity for accommodation 
between opposing parties ; and if all such attempts fail the 
second House does act, in effect, as a court of appeal. 


LTHOUGH this ancient procedure for private bills has often 
been criticised, generally on grounds of expense, it 
emerged almost unscathed from two major reviews in 1930 
and 1955, though they produced useful minor reforms. 
Another joint committee, which is looking into the methods of 
promoting bills, is due to report shortly. Recommendations for 
massive changes seem unlikely. There has been scarcely any 
support either at the time or since for the proposal by the 
House of Commons’ most celebrated clerk, Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, that private bill work should be transferred to 
a special branch of the judiciary. 

The House does not allow party political judgments to 
intrude upon its judicial function in considering private bills. 
Indeed MPs may carry this virtue too far. The unopposed 
parts of opposed bills sometimes contain clauses that need 
conscious consideration by politicians, exercising political 
judgments about civic freedom or the power of local execu- 
tives. Sometimes, on second reading or thanks to an alert 
government department, they get this, but not always. A 
committee can only hear the witnesses produced by the con- 
tending parties—it may not send for witnesses of its own— 
and almost all its time is taken up on clauses contested by 
particular vested interests. Four rather haphazardly selected 
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(and perhaps self-selected) backbenchers seem rather an in- 
adequate sample of the House to make decisions, perhaps by 
default, which set important precedents. 

Conversely there has been an increasing tendency in recent 
sessions for private bills which have passed their second read- 
ing to be rejected by the small private bill committee because 
of the objections of a government department. This happened 
this year over the bill to permit a harbour barrage to be built 
at Milford Haven. The promoters argued that without a 
harbour barrage there would be insufficient industry ; the 
ministry that until there was sufficient industry it would 
be premature to build a barrage. This would hardly seem 
to be the kind of issue for a small committee. 

Despite all the sometimes over-elaborate précautions to 
ensure that legitimate interests are alerted, it is still possible 
for powerful promoters to slip through a fast one. Two 
examples come to mind. Despite the paraphernalia of dead- 
lines, meetings, advertisements, standing orders and so forth it 
is possible for a promoter to insert an amendment into his bill 
months after it has been deposited, provided he can persuade 
the Standing Orders Committee that it is above board. The 


SOVIET LIVING STANDARDS—I 
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combination of short notice and heavy emphasis on the expen. 
siveness of fighting a case in committee may silence protests, 

The second example comes from this year’s LCC (Genera 
Powers) Act. The ultimately awful House of Commons 
speech was delivered by Mr Albert Evans, the Labour mem. 
ber for South-west Islington, last month on an instruction to 
committee to save the people of Islington from having an 
annexe of Covent Garden dumped in their midst. Never. 
theless it did the trick. At the last minute, after all the elabor. 
ate examination of plans and witnesses in committee, the 
LCC announced that it had suddenly woken up to the fact 
that the ideal solution of the annexe problem was to place it 
not in Islington but in Finsbury. The power that woul 
enable the LCC to acquire the Finsbury site had been con- 
veyed in general terms in another clause of the bill, without 
the committee or the Finsbury interests being aware of it. 

Whatever its occasional shortcomings, however, the process 
of private legislation is a valuable constitutional safeguard. It 
would be a pity if, through inadequate appreciation, public 
opinion allowed its sphere to be eroded still further by the 
tides of legislative delegation and ministerial order. 


Appetite Grows with Eating 


A review of the progress of Soviet society towards 
its proclaimed goal of a standard of living able 


to stand comparison with the West. 


that the emphasis in the competition between the two 
blocks will one day be shifted: from guns to butter, or 
from rockets to well-filled refrigerators. Within limits a 
country’s striking power can be inferred from its total indus- 
trial strength and particularly from the capacity of its heavy 
industry. To a judgment of its standards of life, output per 
head of the country’s light industries is more relevant. 
Russia’s industrial power is no longer questioned, and the 
progress of its heavy industry has been sufficiently demon- 
strated and acknowledged. Much less is known about how the 
Soviet population actually lives ; the subject was for too long 
obscured by Russia’s secrecy, and by the Manichean versions 
of opposing propaganda, representing the Soviet Union alter- 
natively as the workers’ paradise or the communist hell. 
Calculation of average supplies per head of population is 
not the only, or the most sophisticated, method of assessment. 
But it is a sufficient yardstick roughly to measure Soviet 
achievements or plans and to set them against the advanced 
Western standards, so long as the limitations of the method 
are kept in mind. Ideally, it assumes that the available supplies 
are equally divided ; the bigger the discrepancy between the 
rich and the poor, therefore, the more it is out. In Russia 


I N the dawning era of cordial invitations it may be ventured 


the differences were widened in Stalin’s time by general 
scarcity and the policy of incentives ; now the gap is being 
narrowed by more plentiful supplies and an increase in the 
lowest wages. 





The Russian leaders now openly admit their lag and st 
the American standards as their goal ; it is only fair to stat 
the handicaps under which they have entered this race. The 
Bolsheviks took power in a backward country devastated by 
-war and civil war. Scarcely were the not very high levels of the 


beginning of the century restored in the late nineteen-twenties, 


than collectivisation wrought more damage in the countryside 
than any armed conflict had done. Efforts to make this up and 
to build up a powerful industry were then interrupted by the 
German invasion ; and the recovery from the second world 
war was not complete until, say, 1950. Throughout the 
Stalinist period rapid industrial progress had to be assured by 
a high rate of investment out of a small national income. Cor- 
sumers had to wait while the present was being mortgaged 
for a distant future. Only after Stalin’s death did Mr Malenkor 
promise a rapid improvement in living standards ; and M 
Malenkov’s fall was accompanied by the reassertion of the 
rule of “priority for heavy industry.” Whatever the slogat, 
targets set for light industry now tend to be reached. The 
average Russian feels an improvement and his hopes for the 
future are high. But it is not long since he ceased to be the 
planners’ Cinderella. 


— was the traditional laggard of the Sovitt 
economy. For years increases in food supplies wert 
merely enough to keep pace with the growth of urban popult- 
tion and little was left over for improving the diet. In 1953 
Stalin’s successors decided to get quicker results through 4 
policy of higher investment and greater incentives. The results 
so far have been very successful, though further objectives af 
no less ambitious. If they are achieved, the food problem ™ 
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Russia in the late nineteen-sixties will be one of quality rather 
than quantity. ‘Already the familiar shift is taking place from 
the starchy foods—like bread and potatoes—towards meat, 
ls HH vegetables and dairy produce. As supplies grow, Soviet citi- 
n- & zens should fairly soon be more concerned with taste, variety 
(0 and freshness. 

in Questions of quality and taste should soon become impor- 
t- J tant, as well, for such staple consumer goods as clothing. Here, 
a Soviet progress has been steady rather than spectacular. Three 
Ie paits of shoes every couple of years—the present average— 





ct may not be excessive, but it is quite a lot in a country where 
' B® many people went barefoot a generation ago. The variety 
| of materials promised is also quite impressive (the rising pro- 
- portion of silk is interesting) so that the public may begin to 
ut discriminate, to ask for brighter patterns, for better-cut and 


better-finished ready-made clothing. Mr Khrushchev relies 
83 Hi onthe chemical industry to help him with the job ; hence the 


It Russian interest in foreign synthetic fibres (as well as in plas- 
ic tics). Drabness rather than shortage may be tomorrow’s 
i trouble. 


If the average Russian can expect fair comfort in food and 
clothing in the near future, should the planners keep their 
word, his chances of owning durable consumer goods remain 
small. Here again there are interesting exceptions. In a 
country lacking dressmaking and repairing facilities, a sewing 
machine is still a valuable possession. By now sewing machines 
ate fairly common ; by 1965 there should be one in nearly 
every household. Watches are another exception, which shows 
how much can be achieved in a short time when the decision 


et to move quickly is taken. Soviet greed for watches was pro- 
It verbial after the war and “ Davai Chassy” (give me your 
Ie watch) was an expression well known where Russian troops 


THE GROWTH IN SOVIET CONSUMPTION 
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were stationed. Last year Soviet output of clocks and watches 
reached 25 million (about a third wrist-watches). Yesterday’s 
coveted bit of loot has ceased to be a luxury. Wireless has 
also spread ; by 1965 there should be one in almost every 
Russian house. Television is beginning to catch up. A million 
sets were produced last year and by the middle nineteen- 
sixties a third of the Soviet population should be able to view 
at home. 


THER symbols of the “ American wav of life” will be 
O scarcer. A motor-car is clearly to remain the privilege of 
the very few for years to come. Even in 1965 only one 
Russian in fifty will have a motor-cycle ; the bicycle will be 
the only popular means of private travel. Supplies of other 
durable goods are to be stepped up considerably but even 
so it remains the upper quarter of the population that can hope 
to own a refrigerator, a vacuum cleaner or a washing machine. 
Refrigerators for all may be a slogan for the next plan. 

The relatively slow expansion in consumer durables has 
two reasons. One is that they compete with producers’ goods 
for scarce resources. This is particularly true of motor-cars. 
But lack of space is the restricting factor for household equip- 
ment. Overcrowdiry remains the worst hardship of the Soviet 
citizen. The urban population has increased by over 70 mil- 
lion people since 1926, and the pace of industrialisation has 
precluded a volume of investment in housing that could have 
matched this influx. With about nine square yards of floor 
space, the average Russian town-dweller is now scarcely better 
off than in Tsarist times. Even at the end of the current major 
housing drive, in 1965, his average will be about 12} square 
yards. Thus, where there are now about three persons a 
room, the average will be nearer to two. It will be a relief. 
But a huge effort will be required to bring the Russians 
rapidly to the desired level of one person a room. 

Services are another field where there is need for rapid 
improvement. Not the social services ; there, Soviet achieve- 
ment has been remarkable. A life expectation of 67 years 
(compared with 44 years in 1927) is a tribute to the health 
service. Soviet education no longer needs advertisement. The 
number of books, papers, theatres or cinemas, though rising 
steadily, is already high. Social insurance is comprehensive, 
and at 60 everyone is entitled to a pension of at least half his 
(admittedly low) wage. The deficient services are those aimed 
at the customer: laundries, hairdressing saloons, repair shops, 
efficient snack-bars, general shops easily accessible and pro- 
viding the goods that are wanted. Mr Khrushchev had 
launched a campaign on this front earlier this year. The scope 
for action is tremendous. 

Wider rights for the consumer are likely to be followed 
by demands for the political rights of the citizen. Why does 
Mr Khrushchev nevertheless follow this path ? Moscow’s 
interest in the American exhibition—and Soviet propaganda 
against it—are not the only proofs of the Russian’s desire for 
an easier and more comfortable life. Mr Malenkov is gone 
from power, but his slogan of a new deal for the consumer is 
alive because it fitted what the Soviet people wanted. Mr 
Khrushchev cannot forget, in his diplomatic travels, what they 
expect of him. 

(A second article will compare Soviet with British and 
American standards.) 
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MR EISENHOWER 


Two Summers 


UGUST has been even more golden than 
the sun-bathed August just twenty 
years ago which ended with the die cast for 
world war. That month was marked by its 
ewn form of east-west contact, the 
collapse of French and British talks with 
Stalin’s government and the suddenly dis- 
_ Closed German-Soviet pact, which cooked 
the goose of Poland. This year, having 
opened with an international crisis over 
Berlin, has taken a different course ; the 
threats to stand and fight that were being 
heard in the spring are forgotten, and the 
autumn is to be marked by the comings and 
goings of the leading statesmen seeking 
ways round the conflicts of power that 
divide them. 

Mr Eisenhower on his journey round 
north-western Europe will no doubt hear 
some uneasy voices pleading doubt or 
special interest ; but few people who recall 
the contrast between this summer and that 
can well doubt the validity of his mission. 
His remarks before he left Washington leave 
no real room for supposing that he is 
unaware of the limits of what personal 
diplomacy can accomplish when hard 
causes of hostility stand in the way. If they 
did, the bounds will have been thoroughly 
beaten by the time his successive talks with 
Dr Adenauer, Mr Macmillan, General 
de Gaulle, and the other western European 
leaders are over. In the talks with Mr 
Khrushchev that are to follow, Mr Eisen- 
hower will no doubt do what he has said he 
wants to do: seek “some little break ” 
through which it may he possible for world 
relations to move into a better phase. There 
is no cause for wild hope in this, but none 
for alarm. 


HIs August, Stalin’s successor has sent 
letters of his own to the western heads 
of government, designed, no doubt, to play 
upon their sensibilities and divisions over 
the Berlin issue; and notably, to drive a 
broad, blunt wedge between the West Ger- 
mans and the others. But, in keeping with 
the diplomatic style of our cautious times, 
Mr. Khrushchev’s messages cannot be 
equated with the secret diplomacy of twenty 
years ago. His letters have always been of 
a kind with Russian statements in open con- 
ference: lengthy, logical, remorseless exposi- 
tions of Soviet attitudes and aspirations 
that are in themselves well known. 
It is not that Russian diplomacy has 
become meaningless but that it seems to 


seek, even in the written word, to clear itself 
from the blame for any possible misunder- 
standing, however casual or subtle, that 
could lead anybody to do anything rash. The 
excessive solemnity and elephantine dialecti- 
cal style of Mr Khrushchev’s diplomacy 
seems to offer its own small glimmer of 


hope. 


Quiet Weekend? 


oT the least bitter source of Franco- 

German discontent has been Mr 
Macmillan’s agility in cutting himself in 
on the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchanges. 
Even at the beginning, when Mr Eisen- 
hower read out the invitation to his press 
conference on August 3rd, Mr Macmillan’s 
approving cable was already in his hand. 
These avuncular greetings clearly implied 
that the whole business began in Moscow 
last February ; it would be a hard man who 
could really think of locking uncle out 
altogether. Mr Eisenhower’s response, in- 
cluding a television date on Monday night, 
has been all that is gratifying. It has 
become a pleasant, and not wholly untrue, 
conceit to point to the pastoral joys of 
Chequers as a refreshing interlude for the 
tourist between the lecture rooms of Bonn 
and the state chambers of the Elysée. If, 
in fact, Mr Eisenhower decides to return 
next week, purely to sniff the breezes of the 
Ayrshire coast, it will take a lot of explain- 
ing away. 

The talks at Chequers may be leisurely ; 
all the same, Mr Macmillan is likely to have 
something pertinent to say. The British 
attitude has at least one thing in common 
with the continental allies: the belief that 
the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchanges are 
in no sense a proper method of negotiation 
between East and West. Mr Eisenhower’s 
steady avowal that his talks will be merely 
exploratory has served to confirm the 
British view that, sooner or later, the four- 
power summit, empowered to negotiate 
directly on central Europe, will come to the 
forefront again. Its timing may depend on 
Mr Eisenhower’s journey to Moscow, but 
it could become practical politics early in 
the new year. The doubtful factor is Mr 
Khrushchev’s interest in resuming the 
Geneva talks on any other basis except 
western abandonment of what he still, after 
six months of argument, dismisses as the 
anachronistic status of west Berlin. 





LABOUR’S HEALTH SERVICE 


Nothing But the Best? 


Bie is a remark in the introductory 
paragraphs of Labour’s policy stat. 
ment on the health service that takes ys 
right back to 1945. “It is as stupid,” it 
runs, “. . . to have anything less than the 
best as it is to neglect industrial maintenance 
and capital provision for new industrial 
development.” “ Nothing less than the best 
is good enough ” ; “ we cannot afford not to 
have it”’—it was as a result of basing the 
welfare state on such slogans that the 
Labour party ran into the periodical financial 
crises that caused Sir Stafford Cripps and 
later Mr Gaitskell to place a ceiling on 
health service expenditure and to introduce 
the charges that the party now pledges itself 
to abolish. 

No ceiling is to be found in the new 
manifesto, which both Mr Gaitskell and Mr 
Bevan have signed. It is simply taken for 
granted that the taxpayer will have to find 
most of the extra sums needed for Labour’ 
ambitious plans, although there is a ma- 
tion of reviewing health service contribu- 
tions when Labour’s superannuation scheme 
is introduced and meanwhile “Labour 
intends that the employer should pay a fairer 
share towards the cost of the health ser- 
vice.” 

There is no recognition anywhere in the 
statement that the Labour government may 
have to choose between, say, bigger spend- 
ing on the hospitals and on the general 
medical services. Yet some such choice 
would be inevitable, for even if Labour 
were prepared to spend the necessary 
money, there simply would not be enough 
professional people to carry out its pf0- 
posals. On the financial side there is 
attempt in the statement to cost the reforms 
on any accurate basis. The £50 million 
mentioned for annual capital expenditure 00 
the hospitals, though certainly not larget 
than is desirable, will apparently be spent 
according to the length of waiting lists—a 
most misleading guide. The figure of {100 
million a year, mentioned as the possible 
total extra expenditure which a Labou! 
government would be incurring on the 
health service at the end of five years, Wa 
apparently simply a guess thrown out at the 
press conference. When allowance !s made 
for such facts as the cost of any new demand 
now held in check by the charges to patients, 
which Labour wants to abolish, it may We 
be an underestimate. 

There is some evidence that the prescrip 
tions charge, in its present form, 
inefficient; but there is no evidence 
that either it or any of the other charge 
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causes real hardship. If the new hospitals 
are to be the splendid places Labour 
envisages, the case becomes stronger, not for 
abolishing charges wholesale, but for ex- 
tending them: for example by making the 
existing charge for amenity beds universal. 


Likely Professional 
Reactions 


HE great pity about this financial 
T irresponsibility is that it vitiates a docu- 
ment Which, viewed purely as an exercise 
in fring the imagination, would otherwise 
have much to commend it. A Minister of 
Health who would inject some initiative and 
drive into health service administration is 
certainly needed. Nor are most of the 
detailed proposals likely to rouse profes- 
sional opposition, More money for research, 
higher pay, better working conditions, the 
encouragement of group practice for general 
practitioners—these are intended to allay 
professional mistrust of Labour policy, and 
there is no mention of a fulltime salaried 
medical service, over which Mr Bevan 
fought and lost a battle with the doctors. 

There are, in fact, cnly three proposals 
to which the doctors’ representatives are 
likely to object. The first is the integration 
of the teaching hospitals with the regional 
hospital boards, which means that they 
would lose their separate governing bodies. 
Even this proposal, however, which would 
bring the English teaching hospitals into 
line with the Scottish, is not likely to 
provoke the opposition it would have done 
in 1946, The second is the establishment 
of more intermediate posts between junior 
hospital staffs and consultants. The 
medical profession will need to be assured 
that this is not a ruse to obtain more con- 
sultants on the cheap. 

The third, and most controversial, pro- 
posal is the abolition of paybeds in hospitals. 
Itis true that this is not set out as an aim in 
itself, but is said to follow naturally from 
the improvement envisaged in the general 
wards, their conversion into small units and 
the provision of enough staffed beds to put 
a end to waiting lists. If, however, accom- 
mation on this scale and at this standard 
8 ever achieved—which, frankly, does not 
sem likely—private specialist practice, 
which is so heavily supported by insurance 
schemes, is likely to remove itself into 
premises outside the health service. There 
Would then be a duplication of capital 
Ksources and manpower which the pro- 
vision of paybeds in health service hospitals 
Was intended to avoid. 


CHINA 


Down to Earth 


ee Chinese Communists have owned 
up. The eighth plenary session of the 
Pe hs central committee, which took place 

Lushan in the first half of August, 
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drastically revised the production plan for 
the current year. This involves cutbacks 
that are far more serious than anything even 
Chinese drought and floods—which have 
hit agriculture badly this summer—could 
account for. According to the official news 
agency, the committee “re-examined this 
year’s plan for the development of the 
national economy and found that the 
original targets were somewhat too high and 
need to be appropriately adjusted.” The 
projected “ great leap forward ” was in fact 
transformed into a skip: the Chinese 
planners have reverted to the target figures 
of the second five-year plan, announced in 
September 1956 and condemned, two years 
later, as over-cautious. 

Not 18 million, but 12 million tons of 
steel will be produced this year; 335 million 
tons of coal instead of 380; for grain, last 
year’s output figures and evidently this 
year’s target figures have had to be still 
more severely cut. Because of the shortage 
of agricultural labour. the central commit- 
tee decided that the production of steel by 
simple back-yard methods, of which so 
much had been expected, should no longer 
he included in the state plan. The lower- 
ing of sights means that the Chinese now 
expect to take ten, instead of the two or 
three years promised last autumn, to catch 
up with present British output. 

In the higher echelons of the party, the 
moderate planners have made their points; 
the preservation of the agricultural com- 
munes—they are now proving their value 
in combating natural disasters—was a con- 
cession to the more ambitious leapers. But 
while the central committee was ruthlessly 
cutting down its plans, it detected a new 
party deviation. On August 14th, two days 
before the conclusion of the committee’s 
secret session, a leading article in Hung Chi 
(Red Flag) denounced “rightist go-slow 
tendencies ”; true, it said, they were limited 
to a small number of cadres, but they might 
spread “like germs.” Mr. Chou En-lai, 
one of the first men to return to Peking 
from Lushan, attacked the same aberration 
before the seventeenth session of the 
Supreme State Conference on Monday. 
The party bosses are clearly interested in 
letting their more humble comrades know 
that the new modesty of the target figures is 
intended to bring the planners’ world closer 
to real life, not to make things easier for 
the common man. 


INDIA AND CHINA 


Expansive Motherland 


HE friendship between India and 
China, which has been such an 


important element in Mr Nehru’s foreign 
policy, is becoming more and more of 4 
one-way street ; it now consists of a long- 
suffering determination of the Indian 
Government not to be provoked by the. 
outrageous 
The rights of 


increasingly arrogant and 
behaviour of the Chinese. 
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trade and pilgrimage in Tibet retained by 
India under the 1954 agreement with 
China are being steadily whittled away by 
Chinese action. All kinds of obstacles 
have been put in the way of Indian traders, 
and some have been forcibly prevented 
from going to the Indian Consulate in 
Lhasa. Now the right of pilgrimage to the 
Tibetan holy places has been virtually 
abrogated by a warning to would-be 
pilgrims not to enter Tibet because the 
People’s Liberation Army will be conduct- 
ing military operations and cannot assure 
the safety of foreigners. The aim appears 
to be to seal off Tibet completely from 
the outside world, so that there may be no 
foreign witnesses of what is happening 
there. 

Not content with their subjugation of 
Tibet, the Chinese have been talking of 
“ re-uniting ” with “the great motherland 
of China” Ladakh, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
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the northern frontier districts of Assam. 
Substance is given to reports of Chinese 
expansionist intentions by Peking’s con- 
tinued refusal to give India any satisfaction 
over the circulation in China of maps 
showing considerable areas of Indian terri- 
tory as part of China. Questions in parlia~ 
ment at Delhi have now drawn from Mr 
Nehru an assertion that the MacMahon 
Line—the boundary of Assam agreed with 
China more than forty years ago—will be 
defended. Ladakh, as part of Kashmir, 
and Sikkim are both officially under Indian 
protection. So far there has been no com- 
mitment on India’s part to defend Bhutan, 
but Mr Nehru demonstrated his concern 
for its future by his recent visit, and it is 
now reported that the Bhutanese prime 
minister, Mr Jigme Dorji, is to visit Delhi 
to arrange a defence pact with the Indian 
government, with the purpose of keeping 
the Chinese motherland on the other: side 
of the Himalayas. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


No New Momentum 


HE 280-page report of the General 

Council of the Trades Union Congress 
is not, this year, a particularly scintillating 
document. There is'no event like last year’s 
bus strike to liven it up. Perhaps the most 
enterprising section of the report is the 
economic committee’s survey, already pub- 
lished separately, of Britain’s economic 
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situation since the war. The TUC reports 
somewhat negatively on the chances of 
greater co-operation between unions, on its 
lengthy exchange of critical letters to the 
Electrical Trades Union about press charges 
that that union has been rigging the election 
of its officers, and on the fact that 
total trade union membership appears 
to have declined, albeit slightly, for the first 
time since 1953. As well as finally admit- 
ting, as Mr Woodcock did on the radio 
recently, that public opinion is beginning 
to turn against the unions, the general coun- 
cil also seems to have decided that there 
is nothing much at the moment that can 
be done about it. 

This promises little excitement for the 
Blackpool conference which starts on Sep- 
tember 7th, since the procedure followed 
there is to go through the general council’s 
report, section by section, and to debate 
resolutions critical of the report submitted 
by member unions. Few of these are new. 
A sensible one from the Engineer Sur- 
veyors’ Association urges that all unions 
should define more clearly the separate 
functions of their officers and their shop 
stewards ; but it is not likely to lead to any 
positive action. In the main group of resolu- 
tions on wages and hours there is much 
less emphasis than usual this year on 
straight wage claims and much more on 
demands for the 40-hour week; but this 
may well be indicative of a tactical ploy 
rather than of a trend. New straight wage 
claims in some profusion should probably 
be expected some time after the general 
election. Mr Cousins’s long, woolly motion, 
attacking Labour’s (and everybody else’s) 
H-bomb policy, remains on the final agenda. 
The debate on it will presumably be the 
highlight of the congress; but now that 
the municipal workers have dodged their 
way back to Mr Gaitskell’s side, Mr Cousins 
faces a prospect of a possibly fairly heavy 
defeat. One problem may be whether he 
will be a big enovgh man to accept this with- 
out finally relapsing into an angry rebellious 
role in all trade union affairs. 


SUBSIDISED LEISURE 


The Bids... 


HE pamphlet on “The Challenge of 

Leisure ” published by the Conserva- 
tive Political Centre this week, over the 
signatures of four Tory MPs and five other 
able Conservatives outside Parliament, has 
come at what ingenuous people might 
regard as an inconvenient time. Detailed 
reports on the Youth Service by the Albe- 
marle Committee, and on sport by the 
Wolfenden Committee (for the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation), are ex- 
pected shortly; and the CPC itself is to pub- 
lish this autumn a long Bow Group report 
on “Patronage and the Arts,” which has 
taken two years to prepare. The only reason 
for publishing a short (23 pages) pamphlet 
on all these three subjects now is the im- 
minence of the election; Labour was known 
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to be about to propose taxpayers’ bounty on 
these matters too. So the Tories craftily 
decided to get in first. 

The Tory group’s proposals for increased 
subsidies and grants would cost between £7 
million and £10 million a year at first, in- 
creasing progressively as standards rose. In 
sport they call for large loans or grants to 
local authorities and voluntary bodies for the 
construction of outdoor and indoor sports 
centres, and for the establishment of a 
Sports Council on the analogy of the Arts 
Council. This is the most amateurish sec- 
tion of the document, For youth, the pam- 
phlet notes that “ the facilities afforded by 
the Youth Service, in varying degrees of 
efficiéncy, are used by about 30 per cent of 
the 15 to 21 age groups ”; it wants to double 
both this proportion and the present state 
expenditure on it of £3 million a year. The 
section on the arts, as might be expected 
from this group, is the most expertly 
written, Where the report remembers to 
advocate discrimination, most of its empha- 
sis falls in the right places—it wants to 
support drama and the arts in the provinces 
and not merely in London, to found any 
National Theatre around the Old Vic, and 
it urges artistic enterprises to use a “ pound 
for pound ” approach in seeking extra sub- 
sidies from industry and local authorities. 
But the group’s main concern, in its dozen 
or so recommendations about the arts and 
fifteen other “points for study,” is to 
mention every possible form of aid before 
Labour gets round to mentioning it too. 


... and the Yardstick 


io years after the abolition of the 
subsidy on bread, both political parties 
have therefore decided that it is now more 
popular to advocate the subsidising of cir- 
cuses. There is no need to be too crabby 
about this. In terms of health and fun and 
cultural development, some of the proffered 
money will be a good long-term investment. 
But one reminder to hard-headed electors 
seems advisable. Many teenagers nowadays, 
and most (though not all) of the people 
who are keen on the sorts of arts which com- 
mittees want to subsidise, belong to the 
better off section of the community ; they 
can legitimately be expected to pay at the 
booking office or in membership fees some 
of the extra cost of the expansion of their 
chosen amusements. Votes will deserve to 
be won by whichever party prospectus least 
infrequently remembers this, 


EUROPE 


Erhard’s Bitter Mission 


R ERHARD has been visiting Greece and 

Turkey during the last fortnight, 
discussing German investment in the two 
countries, and their projected association 
with the common market. The mission has 
been valuable. While the twelve principal 
industrial states of western Europe have 
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been getting together in the new trade 
groupings, the undeveloped countries have 
been left out in the cold. Now, at last, 
something is being done to show them that 
they are not forgotten. 

For Dr Erhard, however, the mission 
must ‘have had something of.a bitter taste. 
For the line-up of Greece and Turkey 
beside the common market, and Portugal 
beside the outer group, is one more reflec. 
tion of the rift in western Europe, already 
so apparent in the diplomatic field, 
Economically, it is nonsensical for some of 
the undeveloped countries of southem 
Europe to be attached to one group and 
some to the other. What they all need js 
access to all the markets of free Europe, 
together with a joint scheme of aid to assist 
them in development. 


A Mediterranean Bridge 


=e common interest is so obvious that 
it prompts a question. Why not, 
despite the rift between the industrial states 
of western Europe, make an effort to devise 
a common programme for the undeveloped 
ones after all? Neither one “ side ” nor the 
other has any spectacular interest in keeping 
one or other of these poorer neighbours to 
itself. Indeed, the supply of capital to them, 
and perhaps even the opportunities they 
want for agricultural exports, will be a bur- 
den. The points of contact between the two 
trading blocks in western Europe are, in all 
conscience, few enough today. If a common 
effort could be made, before separate vested 
interests get entrenched, to devise a joint 
programme for Turkey, Portugal and 
Greece, perhaps Iceland and Ireland, and 
one day Jugoslavia and Spain, then one 
small unifying force would have been set in 
motion. No doubt there is also a need for 
the rich European countries to get together 
to help the vaster undeveloped areas over- 
seas. But a start could be made in Europe’s 
own backyard. 

A first obvious move would be for all 
twelve industrial countries to extend the 
same trading facilities to the undeveloped 
countries. Investment is the second main 
requirement of Europe’s undeveloped 
world. The common market already has an 
investment bank to help its backward areas. 
OEEC, too, has cherished the idea of a 
lending institution of its own. A solution 
might be a joint arrangement in which the 
common market’s contribution went 
through its investment bank, while other 
members of OEEC contributed through a 
linked or associated OEEC channel. The 
two would have to work together in 4 
common programme. 


KENYA 


One Forward, One Back 


ENYA’S new multi-racial National pa 
has had its teeth pulled before 1t coul 
even show its bite, The party was forme 
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How 

to choose 
a good 
executor 


So much will be required of him. Your 
estate must be wound up quickly, 
efficiently and in strict accordance with 
your wishes, yet no worry or responsibility 
must lie upon the shoulders of your 
family. Your assets must be safeguarded, 
yet no friend or relative should be burd- 
ened with the technical and administrative 
problems involved. And always there 
must be available a sympathetic adviser 
to whom your dependants can turn in 
time of need... Those are the require- 
ments; and all of them are fulfilled 
when you 
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about a month ago to fit the emergency 
regulation that allows political parties to 
organise on a nationwide basis only if their 
members belong to more than one racial 
community ; it looked for the support of 
both the African and Asian elected members 
of the legislative council. But six of the 
fourteen African elected members, led by 
Mr Mboya, Dr Kiano and Mr Odinga, 
quartelled with the vagueness of the party’s 
constitutional proposals. This dissident 
group issued its own policy statement, re- 
iterating such demands as elections by 
common roll, a definite date for indepen- 
dene and the release of all political 
prisoners. On Sunday, the six made their 
break-away official by announcing the for- 
mation of a new political party, the Kenya 
Independence Movement, 

The emergence of the two multi-racial 
patties, the National party and Mr 
Blundell’s New Kenya Group, had made it 
look as if Kenya’s constitutional deadlock 
might at long last be eased. The fact that 
both alliances contained African, Asian and 
European members was a sign of grace ; it 
was hoped that sufficient numbers from 
each community would be in the mood for 
concessions by the time the bargaining 
started at the constitutional conference next 
yeat. This was certainiy true of the Euro- 
peas, Although the New Kenya Group’s 
policy statement was studded with old- 
fashioned reservations, Mr _  Blundell’s 
success in canvassing nearly all the European 
elected members was alone evidence of 
change, The settlers, except for the die-hard 
fringe that follow Group Captain Briggs, 
have backed Mr Blundell because, in the 
context of modern Africa, they can protect 
their interests only by bargaining, not by 
sitting tight in an exclusive but untenable 
position. But by the same token, it is 
probably naive to expect Africans, who are 
becoming more and more conscious of the 
strength of their position, to retreat to meet 
the Europeans half way. 


NYASALAND 
end 


Anticlimax 


i Nyasaland government’s first posi- 
4 tive reaction to the Devlin report is to 
issue a set of constitutional modifications. 
If these changes were intended to show 
goodwill, their triviality defeats their pur- 
Pose. The number of nominated African 
members on the legislative council is to be 
increased from 5 to 7, but this gesture is 
t0 be offset by adding 2 seats to the official 
majority on the council. Two African 
members are for the first time to be 
‘pointed to the executive council. Any 
member who is in detention can have his 
Stat taken away at the Governor’s discretion, 
and a substitute appointed in his place ; 
: th Mr Chiume and Mr Chipembere have 
ow lost their seats. The Governor, Sir 
obert Armitage, emphasises that these are 

Y mterim measures to tide over a difficult 
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period. But this sort of constitutional 
arithmetic adds up to very little; it will 
certainly not cool tempers that are looking 
for a more relevant solution to a wretched 
situation. 


BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK 


Prayer Book Controversy 
Again 


be Bishop of Southwark’s attempt to 
secure liturgical uniformity in his dio- 
cese has received widespread publicity in 
the secular press. For this, his dramatic 
denunciation of the Reverend Harris of 
Carshalton and his subsequent press con- 
ference have been largely responsible. Un- 
happily these reports have served not to 
clarify but confuse the issue. Mr Harris’s 
case is an extreme one. He is a “ papalist ” 
—that is, a member of the Church of Eng- 
land who accepts all the teachings of the 
Church of Rome, but maintains that, since 
the Church of England broke from Rome 
as a corporate act, reunion should be on a 
corporate not an individual basis. However 
sincere the motives of the papalists, their 
attitude will strike the majority as un- 
straightforward to say the least, and the 
Bishop’s action in suspending Mr Harris 
will command very general support both 
inside and outside the Church. But the 
explosive issue is not the papalists, a tiny 
minority, but the use within the Church of 
England of the 1928 Prayer Book ; the 
Bishop’s orders restricting the use of this 
in his diocese could raise some interesting 
legalistic controversies. 

What are the facts? Only one Prayer 
Book is authorised by law, that of 1662. 
The revised Prayer Book was rejected by 
the House of Commons in 1928. Neverthe- 
less the 1928 Book is sanctioned by the 
spiritual authority of the Church; all four 
Houses of Convocation approved its use 
in 1929. The Bishop could thus make a 
case either for forbidding the use of any 
Prayer Book save that of 1662 or for allow- 
ing it with the variations proposed in 1928. 
He has taken neither of these courses, but 
followed the one for which no authority 
spiritual or temporal appears to exist : he 
is permitting some of the 1928 variations 
and forbidding others. His critics will 
thus accuse him of acting contrary to 
the mind of the Church as expressed 
in Convocation and also to the genius of 
the Church of England which has been to 
allow the widest variations in liturgical 
practice within reasonable limits, clearly 
exceeded by Mr Harris. If his clergy refuse 
to obey, then the Bishop will have to accept 
the flouting of his authority or proceed 
against them in the courts ; if he does the 
latter, some of the old controversies between 
Church and State could arise in a particu- 
larly complicated form. The one thing that 
is certain about the publicised neck of this 
new and newsworthy Bishop is that he has 
a doughty talent for sticking it out. 





AGRICULTURE 


Chief Farmer’s Exit 


HE decision of Lord Netherthorpe 

(much better known as Sir James 
Turner) not to seek re-election as President 
of the National Farmers’ Union will bring 
to an end a long and significant period in the 
political history of British agriculture. For 
fifteen years the retiring President, assisted - 
by the general secretary (Mr Knowles) who 
was himself an earlier president, has made 
farmers’ views known in Whitehall and 
Westminster in no uncertain way. During 
this period, the farmers’ union built up a 
uniquely influential position in the counsels 
of government—typified by that annual 
marathon of consultation procedure, the 
price review, and by some vigorous horse- 
trading over statutory marketing schemes. 
The team of Turner and Knowles acquired 
an experience of top-level policy-making for 
agriculture which no minister or civil ser- 
vant could match, and the “ sacred bull of 
British agriculture ” (as one harassed official 
once called Lord Netherthorpe) knew how 
to roar to good effect if the union’s accumu- 
lated prerogatives were at any point 
threatened. 

The union’s strategy might even be said 
to have been built around the personality 
of its departing president. Not only was he 
a scourge to recalcitrant Ministers of Agri- 
culture, but he knew well how to charm and 
bully his fellow-farmers into accepting the 
numerous deals and compromises to which 
union and government agreed. His 
speeches, full of mixed metaphors and drip- 
ping with righteous indignation and honest 
(but frustrated) patriotism, were admirably 
John Bullish. In steering the union firmly 
into a non-partisan political position, to the 
occasional disgust of Conservative MPs, he 
nicely reflected farmers’ typical sentiments 
—which are that the Conservatives are best 
for the country but that Labour may be 
induced to give most money to agriculture. 
This neutrality also paid handsome divi- 
dends in preserving the union’s close con- 
sultative status in Whitehall, “ aloof ” from 
political entanglements. 

Yet the gains of the union under Lord 
Netherthorpe have in fact been reached by 
political means. While farmers’ unions 
overseas have often concentrated upon agri- 
cultural co-operation and self-help schemes, 
this union has thrown all its collective 
weight behind enlisting state backing over 
price guarantees, compulsory marketing 
boards, and other means of support. 
Recently, however, the close _part- 
nership between the union and _ the 
government has grown thinner and 
shakier. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
strengthened by its amalgamation with 
the Ministry of Food, has become more 
resistant ; a marketing setback pushed the 
union into trying a competitive marketing 
venture of its own (the Fatstock Marketing 
Corporation) ; and the Government’s small 
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farmer scheme—which the union did not 
altogether like—is weakening its role as the 
equal guardian of all farmers, big and small. 
Lord Netherthorpe’s exodus leaves a void in 
the union’s leadership which some think will 
eventually result in a new organisation 
(possibly with again a rotating presidency). 
Might it also pave the way to a new 
strategy ? 


YEMEN 


The Imam’s Return 


RADITION says that a ruling Imam of 

Yemen must never leave his own 
domains. In the past Imam Ahmad got 
around this restriction by claiming, not 
very seriously perhaps, all the Arabian 
peninsula. He refused to accept the word 
“border” in any language and introduced 
a transliteration of “ limitrophe ” into his 
Arabic correspondence. He could not, 
however, stretch his limes as far as Rome, 
where he had to go for a cure this summer ; 
and by going there he was clearly flaunting 
a long-established custom. Quite possibly, 
now that he is home again, he wishes he 
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had not. He was hardly off the ship at 
Hodeidah when he had to begin setting 
straight the affairs of state that threatened 
to get out of hand while he was away. 

A speech made to tribal and popular 
delegations at Hodeidah has been widely 
quoted to prove that the Imam is a 
reactionary and bloodthirsty character 
(there was rather a lot about chopping off 
heads) and that his bumbling son, Saif 
al-Islam Muhammad al-Badr, represents 
progress. The Imam’s knowledge of some 
things may be limited, but he knows how 
to run the Yemen; his son, easily per- 
suaded by Egyptians to say what they tell 
him to say, does not. Imam Ahmad, too, 
wants his country to catch up with the rest 
of the world, but he pursues progress in 
his own way. His speech at Hodeidah was 
designed to show his subjects that he was 
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once more in his old fighting form. It was 
meant for local consumption, but outside 
the country it was interpreted by some as 
a protest against any kind of Arab unity and 
by others as a protest against the federation 
of amirates in the Aden protectorate. 

Whatever the commentators on his own 
radio stations said, and they have probably 
been set straight by now, the Imam has 
no desire for a closer union with President 
Nasser’s United Arab Republic. Even the 
vague arrangement called the United Arab 
States, composed of Yemen and the UAR, 
is not entirely to the Imam’s liking. He 
regards the Egyptians as carpet-baggers 
and more dangerous to have about the 
country than other foreigners. Their 
efforts on his behalf in his quarrel with 
Britain and the rulers of the Aden pro- 
tectorate oblige him to treat them with 
civility ; but that is all. 


MALAYA 


A Clear Mandate 


ENGKU ABDUL RAHMAN’S Alliance party 

won its expected victory over a deeply 
divided opposition in the Malayan federal 
elections on August 19th. With 70 seats out 
of a total of 104, the government should be 
able to carry out its middle-of-the-road 
policies with a considerable amount of con- 
fidence in the future. Any European govern- 
ment with such a majority would not hesi- 
tate to put its policies into action; but the 
Malayan government will still feel the neces- 
sity of keeping an eye on the growing 
threat of the right-wing Pan-Malayan Isla- 
mic party which won 13 seats. 

Directing its appeal to the Malays alone, 
the PMIP unreservedly pledges itself to 
transform multi-racial Malaya into an Isla- 
mic state with a government and legal 
system based on the Koran. The party’s 
surprising triumphs earlier this summer in 
the state elections in the two preponderant- 
ly Malay states of Kelantan and Tregganu 
threw the ruling Alliance party into a state 
of near-panic. In the race against modern 
political institutions the Moslem fanatics 
can be certain of two advantages: it is hard 
for the government to ignore their demands 
without giving the appearance of being 
against religion; and their appeal is attrac- 
tive to those Malays who feel that their 
country is already overrun by foreigners of 
all races and creeds. 

The threat of a strong left-wing opposi- 
tion has diminished as that from the right 
has increased. The Socialist Front, with 
eight seats, demands abolition of the emer- 
gency regulations, abrogation of the Anglo- 
Malayan defence treaty, expulsion of foreign 
troops, restrictions on foreign investment, 
and neutrality in the cold war. It is the 
pattern that has led newly independent 
countries into economic dependence on the 
communist block. Perhaps the Malayans, 
having had a taste of communist methods in 
their own jungles, are less anxious to take 
the path that leads to positive neutrality. 
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At home the prime minister has a clea; 
popular mandate for the co-operation among 
Malays, Chinese and Indians that his party 
offers. Success in the elections, however. 
does not mean that he can overlook th: 
necessity of keeping the foundations of hjs 
party strongly based, as equally as possible 
on the three communities. If he can keep 
the political home front quiet he will } 
able to take the lead in promoting economic 
and cultural co-operation among the inde. 
pendent nations of South East Asia from 
Burma to the Philippines. 


CROWDED PRISONS 


Struggling Against 
The Tide 


T HE prison commissioners’ report 
(Cmnd 825), which covers the year 
1958, cannot reflect the improvements 
promised by the White Paper last February, 
Thus the report still shows the commis 
sioners struggling with an ever-increasing 
influx of prisoners—the average population 
in 1958 was 25,108, against 22,368 in 1957 
and 20,900 at the end of 1956—and the 
number of men sleeping three in a cell in 
the local prisons had risen to 6,000. 
Further, although the commissioners have 
repeatedly complained that the resources of 
the local prisons are unnecessarily strained 
by having to take in men awaiting trial who 
are not subsequently sentenced to imprison- 
ment, they have had to make the point yet 
again. Over 27,000 untried men were 
remanded in prison in 1958, and, for each 
of the years 1954 to 1958, from 38 to 44 
per cent of prisoners so received were not 
sentenced to prison on conviction. 

But in spite of the increase in numbers 
the report is able to report a gradual spread- 
ing of the better atmosphere in local prisons 
to which the commissioners called attention 
last year. The so-called Norwich expet- 
ment, which has revolutionised the mutuil 
attitudes of prison officers and inmates, has 
now become the Norwich system and is & 
ing extended to nine other prisons. Tht 
participation of prisoners in the running of 
the prisons, which has followed from the 
Norwich system, is proving successful. A 
great deal can clearly be done in making 
a prison sentence more constructive without 
waiting for the new buildings to be put UP: 


REFRIGERATORS 


“Which” Hunting 


Ew bodies in Britain today can claim 
EF: brighter record of growth than the 
two voluntary organisations that set 0 
two years ago to advise consumers on whic 
brands of goods in the shops seem to pie 
vide the best value for moncy. J“ 
as their strength and market impact ha" 
grown, so inevitably has the countet-a 
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Marconi in Television 





18 countries rely on Marconi Television 


Transmitting or Studio Equipment 


MARCONI 


COMPLETE TELEVISION SYSTEMS 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
M 
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Tinned Foods Ga lore ! 


Japan’s preserved foods industry 


brings an abundance of delicacies to 


your table — rich, in variety and in 


h ‘alth-giving vitamins. 


(JAPAN EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION AGENCY) 
Kokusai Kanko Bldg., 1-1, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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by aggrieved manufacturers against their 
judgments. A particular assault is now 
being launched by some manufacturers of 
refrigerators against the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation, publishers of Which. Starting from 
scratch in the autumn of 1957, this associa- 
tion now has nearly 150,000 members pay- 
ing {1 a year for its monthly magazine. 
It has already tested products as diverse as 
cameras, smoking cures and tennis balls. 

Farlier this year it tested refrigerators. 
Rightly or wrongly, but certainly indepen- 
dently of any pressure, it recommended a 
model made by Lec International as the best 
bargain among those it had tested. This 
has raised a storm of protest. One leading 
competing manufacturer has circulated all 
its stockists refuting the report in bitter 
terms, while several other firms have made 
more discreet protests. As a_ result, 
anybody now going to a retailer to 
buy a refrigerator on Which’s recommenda- 
tion is likely to come out again with a 
bundle of indignant anti-Which leaflets. 

To a large extent this mutual criticism is 
healthy, as well as inevitable. Prospective 
purchasers ought to be intelligent enough to 
make up their minds after reading both 
sides of the case. But perhaps three guid- 
ing principles can be enumerated to help 
them. First, examine whether the protest- 
ing manufacturers have been able to 
impugn the association’s reports on any 
important question of fact ; that will be 
quite possible on occasions, for sometimes 
the association’s testing methods, as well as 
the products they test, are bound to be less 
than perfect. Secondly, note that the 
two sides are sometimes talking about 
different things ; manufacturers tend to 
judge their product by its technical 
efficiency, while the associations try to sum 
it up in terms of its value for money to 
the average consumer. Thirdly, remember 
that the retailer is rarely a really indepen- 
dent expert adviser ; ai any one moment, 
i most consumer durables, he is almost 
bound to have a personal interest in 
pushing a particular brand or brands. 


SOVIET UNION 


Russians on the 
Never-Never 


H™ PURCHASE—so often described, in 
communist literature, as the capitalist 
‘queeze on the instalment plan—has made 
ls debut in the Soviet Union. By a decree, 
Published last week, Soviet shops are 
allowed to sell certain consumer goods on 
© purchase. The buyer will have to pay 
ae a fifth and a quarter cash and the 
iN six to twelve monthly instalments. 
€ rate of interest will vary from one to 
Wo per cent, 
- has decided the Russians finally to 
b P . method which for years they had 
wed? The suggestion that they have 
0 forced to it by consumer resistance, 
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and that this is merely a scheme to get rid 
of unwanted goods, cannot be taken seri- 
ously. Soviet planners fix the prices; a price 
reduction would have been a more logical 
step. On occasions sales have also been 
authorised when shoddy or unwanted goods 
had piled up. Besides, the list of items that 
can now be sold on HP disproves the theory. 
Radiograms, better quality wireless sets, 
cameras, motor cycles, sewing machines or 
watches are not goods for which demand is 
lacking. 

The explanation seems to be that the 
Soviet Union is now beginning to produce 
on a mass scale certain durable goods too 
expensive for workers to buy at once. The 
6 or 12 instalments and the low interest 
rate (however unorthodox) should help. 
For a few years now Russian town dwellers 
have been able to hire goods ranging from 
an accordion to a sewing machine. The 
addition of hire purchase forms part of the 
trend towards mass consumption. 


WEST AFRICA 


Woman’s Day 


N Accra this week the Federation of 
Ghana Women has been running an Ideal 
Home exhibition. The component parts of 
the perfect house have been provided by 
various business firms; thus the United 
Africa Company has contributed an ll- 
electric kitchen. On traditional Women’s 
Institute lines, there are also competitions 
for the best cake (with palm wine an accep- 
table substitute for yeast), the best dress 
and the best flower decoration. If the exhi- 
bition is a longish step from Olympiad stan- 
dards, its organisation,. with the emphasis 
on douceur de vivre, !s yet another sign of 
the rising star of the West African woman. 
Clubs, welfare societies and lecture 
groups have been springing up in the last 
few years. Their members are advised how 
to control their hair, their figures and their 
husbands; how to dress and make up with 
sophistication; how to educate their child- 
ren and themselves. The Federation’s 
bulletin “The Ghanaian Woman” not 
only discusses routine topics like health, 
beauty and cooking, Sut also goes into the 
question of too easy civorce laws, and the 
problem of the husband who thinks himself 
“ superior ” by virtue of his manhood. 
Outside the home, women are competing 
for jobs that would have been unthinkable 
for them even a short time ago. There are 
women doctors, two or three lawyers and 
journalists; one woman runs an ante-natal 
clinic, while another is on the board of 
Mobiloil in Lagos. On a different level of 
education, girls are displacing men as 
switchboard operators, shorthand typists and 
—the ambition of many pretty girls—shop 
assistants, The market women, an influen- 
tial group, have always been more active in 
retail trade than West African men; by now 
many of them are extremely well off, own a 
lot of property and could, if they wanted, 
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have a powerful say in the way things are 
run. 

Next term the University College of 
Ghana will for the first time open a residen- 
tial hall for its women students. The num- 
bers have risen fast, but there are still 
only 44 women out of a student body of 
650. There is room for more girls: the 
difficulty is to find candidates with the right 
qualifications. The old argument that there 
are no jobs for female graduates no longer 
holds water, but most families need a lot of 
convincing before they will let their 
daughters remain at school for the sixth 
form. Social patterns :r> changing fast, but 
the “superior” father still prefers a 
daughter whose education will not frighten 
away a husband. 


The Economist 
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POWER FOR AGITATORS? 


The influence of the Trades” Unions is also 
a characteristic of the present movement 
which, in its political aspect, is in the last 


degree unfavourable. 
our opinion of these associations in themselves, 


We have recently given 
» 5 


and with reference to their particular objects, 
and we need not repeat it. But the whole of 
their practical working shows the dangerous 
prominence they give to the talking agitator 
among labourers above the true industrious 
labourer. Operatives, as a class, are too busy 
to be able to carry on such associations as 
Trades’ Unions : persons who have to work nine 
or ten hours a day cannot do it, especially when 
they belong to a class whose experience in busi- 
ness is very small. In consequence, these unions 
fall into the hands of a »professional class of 
secretaries and similar persons, who have very 
often sinister interests, not identical with those 
of the true working men, but who impose upon 
them by superior fluency in speech and greater 
readiness in administration. The indefinite 
power which experience shows that such persons 
acquire, would cause us much anxiety if we 
thought that a household or a rate-paying 
franchise would be adopted by Parliament. 
Whatever views the working man may take of 
his own interest, he is often unable to act on it 
without the consent of irresponsible function- 
aries. He is not independent, but dependent. 
The experience of these strikes confirms what 
has often been alleged before, viz., that in giving 
power in name to the working classes, you in 
reality give, or run a risk of giving, power only 
to those who do not work among them. We can 
imagine no greater political misfortune than an 
acquisition of general political influence by the 
kind of agitator who is popular in * Trades’ 
Unions °. 
facts establish the extreme danger of giving the 


But conclusively as we think recent 


whole power in the State to the working classes, 
they rather confirm than disprove the arguments 
of those who desire that the working classes 
shall, nevertheless, have some power in the 
State. 
classes have peculiar interests, peculiar ideas, 
and peculiar feelings. We may not think their 
notions well founded : we may believe that they 
frequently 


These facts show that the working 


misunderstand their own true 
interests : we may be sure that their sentiments 
are often exaggerated. Still if it be the principle 
of a free constitution to give a share of influence 
and an opportunity of expression to every class 
and interest in the State, so exceptional and 
distinctive a class should not be omitted. 


LETTERS 








Radcliffe Report 


Sir—It is difficult to read your comments 
on the Radcliffe Report without being con- 
vinced that the welcome you give it is far 
less warm than the document deserves. 
And the chief reason for this seems to be 
your refusal to accept the committee’s evalu- 
ation of the role of Bank rate. 


Thus “whatever can be argued about 
September, 1957, surely the package con- 
sisted of one article (the 2 per cent rise in 
Bank rate) and it worked,” and again, com- 
menting on the Radcliffe prescription for 
dealing with a threat of headlong inflation, 
“there is one rather staggering omission 
from the emergency package: Bank rate.” 


But surely it must be clear to you by now 
that September, 1957, is irrelevant, in that 
by that date no “ headlong inflation ” in fact 
threatened. It is not mecessary here to 
analyse the particular events of that summer, 
events that led a running-down of the sterl- 
ing balances to degenerate into a devalua- 
tion-scare rout, nor even to argue whether 
for that particular (external) problem 7 per 
cent Bank rate was or was not an appropriate 
remedy. It is sufficient to point out (a) that 
the run on sterling had little, either in its 
initial or its final stages, to do with the state 
of the domestic economy, and (b) that the 
world recession of 1957-58 was already 
under way in this country—as is clearly 
evidenced by (among other things) the fact 
which you yourself acknowledge that Mr 
Thorneycroft’s ceiling on bank advances was 
never even touched. And it was, of course, 
largely the recession (and no Thorney- 
croftian nostrum) that caused the unions to 
tone down their wage demands. 


In short, since the “ evidence” of Sep- 
: tember, 1957, is seen to be phony, and since 
no corroborating evidence exists, there must 
be more than a strong presumption that the 
Radcliffe Committee is, after all, right in the 
function it allots to changes in Bank rate.— 

Yours faithfully, 
NIGEL LAwSoNn 

London, SW3 


Chemical Weapons 
S1rR—In your issue of August 22nd you seem 
to deprecate the idea that the West should 
devote more effort to the development of 
non-lethal chemical weapons such as nerve 
gases. “The only use . . . of chemical 
weapons,” you say, “ would seem to be in 
minor wars. ...” 


Since the end of World War II, however, 
the West has been involved in only one 
major war (Korea). During the same period 
our forces have been engaged in a sub- 
stantial number of minor campaigns (Pales- 
tine, Malaya, Kenya, Aden, Oman, etc., 


etc.). It would ‘therefore seem that 
weapons suitable for use in minor conflicts 
are of major importance to us. 

The argument in favour of chemical 
development can be briefly stated: 

1. It is sometimes desirable that the 
West should be able to use force. 

2. It is almost always desirable to keep 
casualties to a minimum. 

3. The best way of keeping casualties to 
a minimum is the use of non-lethal 
weapons. 

4. The best potential non-lethal weapons 
are chemical weapons.—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP GOODHART 

House of Commons 


The Householder’s Highway 


Sir—Your suspicions are misdirected ; I 
brought the cases which you referred to last 
week in order to prove to residents and 
others that “ garaging ” was a misuse of the 
road. (My family’s cars are garaged at some 
expense, the rateable value being increased 
on the conversion of the saddle room into a 
garage.) 

The very nature of the horse encouraged 
the use of the road for the purpose for which 
it was built: a local service and access road. 
Now with the horseless carriage, “ garag- 
ing” often leaves no space for necessary 
parking and stopping, which is permitted by 
law. You also overlook the strong proba- 
bility that a householder has a common law 
right of access ; a right which receives some 
recognition in a meter parking zone. 

About five years ago a garage with stand- 
ings for, say, 100 cars, within 100 yards of 
my front door, was closed and let to the 
GPO. Moons Garage 300 yards away is not 
always full. Again, with the permission of 
County Hall, developers in the immediate 
vicinity have for the most part neglected 
garages ; indeed, stands for four cars have 
been converted into living accommodation. 

Old folk of limited means have written 
letters of thanks, complaining themselves 
of noise, smell and the obstruction of light, 
coupled with the disinterest of authority. 
Except in certain sections of the Press, 
I have found no sympathy for people who 
“garage” daily all day in a place where 
they neither live nor work. 

The problem is “ garaging” (not park- 
ing). The solution is coercion ; the choice, 
meters, regulation 89, or some other 
method.—Yours faithfully, 

ANCRUM Evans 
London, SW1 


Parking Discs 
Sir—I was pleased to see from Mr Morgan’s 
letter in your issue of July 25th that the 
British Road Federation, like the AA and 
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RAC, support the parking disc scheme 
Surely such expert opinion should not b; 
lightly brushed aside by the Ministry ? 


I have now been able to see the report 
of the party led by Mr Samuels which 
visited Paris in April this year on behalf 
of the Ministry. It is clear from this tha 
while it was admitted that the disc scheme 
had worked effectively in Paris, there wa; 
no attempt to see if it could be adapted to 
meet their requirements for London. They 
were only concerned, as in the report made 
in January, 1958, to find arguments againg 
its adoption. 

These were singularly weak and may 
summarised as follows—with my con, 
ments : — 

(a) “ Enforcement is likely to be expen. 
sive.” There is no evidence that, othe 
things being equal, this would be mor 
expensive with the disc scheme than with 
parking meters. 


(b) “The cost of enforcement falls on 
the public rather than on the motorist,” 
This is not an essential feature of a parking 
disc scheme and can be* overcome’ very 
easily by making a charge for the disc. 


(c) “ Commercial vehicles gain only hap- 
hazard benefit.” It is just as easy to reservz 
road space for commercial vehicles under 
one scheme as under the other—if it is 
really necessary. 


(d) “ No alternative provision is made for 
the all-day parker.” Nor is it under th 
parking meter scheme, and it has already 
been admitted that the so-called profits wil 
be quite insufficient to do anything 
effective.—Yours faithfully, 

T. J. Huron 
London, W1 


Restrictions on Motorists 


SiR—We appreciate the points made in 
your article “Red Tape on the Bonnet.” 
You are, however, unfair to this association 
in suggesting that we have not actively 
pressed for a change in the present situ: 
tion. For some time past we have made 
very strong representations to the Goveri- 
ment to change the present regulatios 
which make it difficult and burdensome ft 
foreign visitors to bring their cars to thi 
country. It is quite true that Great Britain 
alone of all the major European countries 
still insists on customs documents. 


We have also suggested that there should 
be very close co-ordination. between the 
Government departments dealing with 
aspects of tourism. The association enjoy’ 
very close relations with the Board of Trade, 
but many matters which affect the tourist 
are the concern of other departments; 
although to those departments they may 
appear to be on the fringe of their activities. 
The Ministry of Works guards and mait- 
tains but does not always promote or flood: 
light ancient buildings. Customs and tht 
Home Office inspect travellers coming © 
this country for reasons which have nothing 
to do with the encouragement or welcom 
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of visitors. In spite of this we would not 
agree with your suggestion that customs 
officers are ill-mannered. We have no com- 
plaints about their lack of courtesy, but only 
sometimes question marks about their 
excess of zeal in charging duty on passen- 
ger’s “ trophies” of the tour, which, of 
course, is entirely according to the law. 


This association organised, with the assist- 
ance of Government departments, a con- 
ference on tourism last year, bringing 
together all the interested parties. The 
need to make provision for the enormous 
growth of touring by private motor car was 
emphasised at this conference and the 
association will continue to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government to the urgent 
desirability of easing the burdens which 
Britain almost alone in Europe still main- 
tains on the foreign motorist bringing his 
car to this country.—Yours faithfully, 
L. LICKoRISH 

The British Travel and Holidays 
Association, London, SW1 


Si,—In your article “Red Tape on the 
Bonnet” you refer to the restrictions appli- 
cable to foreign motorists if they wish to 
enter the United Kingdom. May I draw 
your attention to another curious example 
af “red tape” in connection with the im- 
portation of motor vehicles by British 
owners, who have previously resided 
abroad? 


I, for instance, have held a valid German 
driving licence for the past 5 years, having 
held a British Control Commission driving 
licence for three years before that. When- 
ever I came to the United Kingdom as a 
visitor I was allowed to drive any car, my 
German licence being considered sufficient 
proof of my ability to control a vehicle in 
motion. 


Now, however, that I am resident in the 
United Kingdom I am not allowed to drive 
my car unless accompanied by a driver hold- 
ing a British licence and having “ L ” plates 
on my car. 


As one has to wait a considerable time 
before being admitted to a driving test, it 
does seem rather curious that someone who 
8 let loose on the roads without qualms 
when being a temporary visitor is not 
trusted to be capable of driving his vehicle 
the moment he becomes resident in Great 
Britain —Yours faithfully, 


Bromley G. P. CLARE 


... and on Dogs 


Sin—I was interested to see a reference to 
Six months’ quarantine for dogs in your 
article “Red Tape on the Bonnet.” This 
unnecessary and obsolete law causes a good 
of unhappiness to dog owners, misery 
ind sometimes death to the dogs. If the 
period were reduced to, say, a fortnight, with 
the dogs being inoculated on arrival in the 
»» at an approved kennel, rabies or other 
Ss must show up almost at once. 
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Besides Britain, I believe only Australia 
(and Canada in certain instances) still 
insist on a period of quarantine and it is 
comparatively easy to take a dog in and out 
of most other countries in the world. 


It is said that breeders in England are 
the active supporters of the present law 
since they are frightened of competition 
from kenneis on the Continent. Surely the 
organisations for protecting animals should 
start a campaign for more logical regula- 
tions or have they, too, some interest other 
than the happiness of the animals them- 
selves >—Yours faithfully, 

R. R. G. RIVINGTON 
The Hague, Holland 


Iceland 


SiR,—I greatly enjoyed reading your two 
articles under the heading ‘“ The Iceland 
Saga.” That is not to say that I agreed with 
the opinions expressed, but, after all, a saga 
is by definition an old heroic Scandinavian 
tale or myth. It is far from my intention to 
tangle opinion-wise with The Economist, 
but may I be allowed to make three points? 


First, big nations, too, have their rights. 
The fact that Goliath was big did not prove 
him to be wrong. If, as we believe, our 
trawlers are engaged upon their lawful occa- 
sions around Iceland, then it is the duty of 
any British government to provide them 
with protection. This isn’t aggression. 


Secondly, it is not accurate to say that 
“Icelandic fish have been staying outside 
the 12-mile limit in the past year.” At some 
seasons there is prolific fishing inside the 
12 miles. I was in the Lord Beatty in 
April when she returned with a fine catch 
of more than 3,000 cwt of fish, including 
980 cwt of some of the best haddock landed 
in the UK this year, all caught inside a 
haven within the 12-mile limit. This was 
by no means a unique experience. 


Lastly, going about my business in this 
country among those most hurt by Iceland’s 
action, I find little or no ill-will, or anything 
akin to it, towards the Icelanders. 


May I now look forward to an article 
exploring the way in which the Icelandic 
and British industries can be made more 
complementary? Then perhaps we shall 
get somewhere.—Yours faithfully, 

FARNDALE PHILLIPS 
The British Trawlers Federation, 
Grimsby 


- The West Indies 


Sir—I should like to comment on your 
note on the West Indies. First, it seems a 
trifle optimistic to assert just now that 
“Jamaica is beginning to learn, if falteringly, 
that it is too small to stand on its own 
without federation.” Attitudes there have 
hardened against the centre since the 
federal elections of March, 1958, and are 
now virtually unanimous, The JLP fought 
the general election last month on the theme 
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“Jamaica must lead or leave the federa- 
tion,” while the winning PNP made an 
election pledge on federation which in- 
cluded “ proper representation on a popu- 
lation basis, protection against every form 
of taxation, revision of the constitution to 
give us freedom to pursue our own econo- 
mic development policy, protection of 
Jamaica’s interest and in particular of our 
industrial programme ir everything that 
relates to customs union.” The official pro- 
posals for constitutional change—described 
by some as a “ Hands Off Jamaica” stand 
—include a suggestion that some units 
might establish a closer relation with the 
federal government while others wouid be 
free to have a looser association with it. 
This might be interpreted as a proposal that 
some units belong to a federation while 
others opt for membership of a con- 
federation. 


Secondly, as regards British Guiana, 
while there is strong support there already 
for accession to the federation, my own 
observations suggest that none would enter 
if the representation offered were strictly 
proportional to the present half-million 
population. This might be shortsighted, 
of course. It is based on several fears—of 
being a small minority ir any federal par- 
liament, of being swamped by immigrants 
as the result of the votes of other units, of 
the East Indians being dominated by 
Africans, and of Jamaican politicians. How- 
ever imaginary or exaggerated, these fears 
exist as a force to be reckoned with in regard 
to the accession of British Guiana to the 
federation. Adoption of the Jamaican 
demand for representation on the basis of 
population, subject to each unit having one 
representative, seems to me sufficient at 
present to keep British. Guiana out of the 
federation.—Yours faithfully, 
Manchester 





D. J. MorGAN 


Nottingham 


Sir—May I, as one who a year ago was 
resident in Nottingham, correct one item 
in your comment on the city’s affairs last 
week ? 


The gentleman you cescribe as Councillor 
Ives is not in fact a councillor, although 
he did go with two Socialist members of the 
council to Jena in connection with the 
suggested planetarium. I have also been 
told on what seems to me to be good 
authority that he has on occasions been 
present at meetings of the Labour group at 
which council business has been discussed. 
In fact, if you were to look into it, I think 
you would find that the presence of Mr 
Ives, who as secretary to Nottingham 
Labour party has no official standing in 
council matters, in the Jena party and at 
Labour group meetings helped to start the 
criticisms and allegations to the police that 
caused Capt. Popkess to start the investiga- 
tion that would not have been needed if the 
Jena party had been frank about the 
financing of their visit—Yours faithfully, 
Kidderminster K. M. Raw 
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Sociology and the Cold. War 


The Causes of World War Three 


By C. Wright Mills. 
Secker and Warburg. 175 pages. 15s. 


S INCE Professor Wright Mills is the Texan 
sociologist whose work on the “ power 
elite ” supplied left-wing discussion groups 
in Britain with most of their current clichés, 
his views on the cold war are certain to 
command an audience. Unfortunately this 
bundle of passionately written articles and 
lectures seldom addresses itself to the theme 
of its sensationalist title. The nearest Mr 
Mills produces to a “cause” is the glib 
judgment that Russia and America are grow- 
ing more and more alike. This is only true 
to a very limited and qualified extent, and 
even if it were more true than it is, that it 
makes war more likely does not follow self- 
evidently. Still less does it follow that war 
is inevitable, which is the proper implication 
of the title. Mr Mills clearly does not 
believe that himself since this would render 
pointless the third section of the book, which 
contains his manifesto on how to avoid war. 
The author restates his celebrated thesis. 
The top of America is increasingly unified 
and often seems wilfully co-ordinated. . 
The power of decision is now seated in 
military, political and economic institutions 
.... As each of these domains has coincided 
with the others, as decisions in each have 
become broader, the leading men of each— 
the high military, the corporation executives, 
the political directorate—have tended to come 
together to form the power elite of America. 
Mr Mills goes on to say that the familiar 
checks and balances of American politics, 
which give observers the impression that 
American government is weak, multiform 
and diffuse, still operate but that they only 
apply to the range of issues that used to be, 
but are no longer, the principal subject 
matter of politics. They do not apply to the 
issues of peace and war, boom and slump. 
The public therefore enjoys the illusion, but 
not the reality, of living in a liberal 
democracy. 


There is something in this. But of course 
it has never been true of any democratic 
government that problems of foreign policy 
and defence, which in the long run may 
affect people’s lives more drastically than 
any others, were susceptible to proper 
democratic discussion and control. The 
question has only just arisen in America 
because until recently it scarcely had any 
foreign and defence policies. Factors that 
Mr Mills interprets as making America more 
like Russia are in fact making it more like 
Britain. Even so, with their congressional 
hearings, American politicians have a bigger 
shot at bringing the monster of government 
under control than the House of Commons 
ever aspires to. 


Mr Miils attaches great importance to 
certain defects in the structure of American 
government that do in fact differentiate it 
from the British system. There is no 
“establishment” to connect the “ power 
elite” by intangible links with unofficial 
sources of informed opinion. There is no 
higher civil service and the so-called 
“ political appointees ” are not skilled politi- 
cians at all, but politically inexperienced 
corporation executives and retired generals. 
Lastly, the United States lacks disciplined 
political parties that can present clear 
choices to the electorate. 


This is all true up to a point, although 
Mr Mills has his full share of the usual 
American academic illusions about the 
logical qualities of disciplined parties while 
the concentration on corporations as the 
principal recruiting ground for government 
service rather than, say, the universities is 
a temporary phenomenon of the Eisenhower 
Administration that could well be changed 
by its successor. But where has this got 
Mr Mills ? For his sociological analysis to 
justify the importance he attaches to it in the 
context of the cold war he would have to 
show that the adoption by America of these 
features of the British system would make it 
more likely that the United States would 
adopt his own recipe for avoiding the other- 
wise inevitable third world war. Since this 
includes unilateral American disarmament 
the connection is, to say the least, not 
apparent. Nor, to take a lesser point, does it 
seem to follow that the installation 
of a British-type civil service (which 
might be a good move in its own 
right) would lead to a greater degree 
of participation by the individual citizen in 
decisions affecting peace and war. 


Mr Mills’s own attitude to his discovery, 
the “ power elite,” is highly ambiguous. At 
one moment we are told that the top 
military, political and economic institutions 
seem “ wilfully co-ordinated” and must be 
attacked in a rigorous uncompromising 
way ; at another we are led to suppose that 
it is rather a good thing that there is so 
much effective power concentrated in a small 
group because if the intellectuals would only 
bestir themselves they could influence it 
decisively by reason. For an apostle of 
reason, he often verges perilously close to 
hysteria. But this may only be the effect 
of flagellating a pedestrian style in order to 
make it appear forceful. 


Mr Mills supplies a manifesto for the 
intellectuals to force down the throats of the 
power elite. Its points include unlimited 
subsidised travel for intellectuals, and 


unilateral abandonment of American bases 
(and Berlin?; he does not say). The art of 
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Madison Avenue is to supplement the 
science of the sociologist. The American 
government would announce its unilateral] 
programme “ one big item every other day, 
beginning at once and in plain language,” 
and Mr Mills stipulates that: 

until the sequence of announcements js com- 

pleted, the US Government should not te. 


spond officially to inquiries from any other 
nation. 


Through American Eyes 


The English Health Service 


By Harry Eckstein. 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxfori 
University Press. 310 pages. 30s. 


je sub-title of this book on the health 
service is “its origins, structure and 
achievements,” and Mr Eckstein proclaims 
that it is, in fact, primarily a study of how 
the health service came ‘into being—to 
which he devotes the first 160 pages. They 
will be more interesting to his fellow Ameri- 
cans, who may one day be faced with the 
decision to accept or resist socialised medi- 
cine, than to the English reader, who now 
takes the health service for granted but 
would like to have an outside observer's 
view of its achievements and shortcomings. 
In this, however, he may be somewhat 
disappointed. Mr Eckstein writes fully 
about the organisation of the service, and 
gives useful diagrams showing how the 
various administrative and advisory bodies 
interlock. But the third aspect mer 
tioned in the sub-title—achievements—is 
hardly dealt with. Mr Eckstein mentions 
the better distribution of doctors, particu- 
larly general practitioners, brought about by 
the health service. He agrees that it has 
made nothing much worse and a number of 
things much better. But this, though it may 
reassure American doctors anxious about 
their clinical freedom, is niggardly praise. 
One would have liked a much filler 
appraisal of, for instance, the hospital ser- 
vice, which is claimed to be the health 
service’s greatest achievement. 
The shortcomings that Mr Eckstein lists 
are familiar to English readers: the lack 0 
co-ordination between the three mul 
branches of the health service ; the failut 
to spend money on hospital building ; and 
the status of general practitioners—which s, 
however, not so low as he makes out. But 
there is one shortcoming, or what he thinks 
to be a shortcoming, which people in this 
country will think he belabours excessively 
and that is the Ministry of Health’s decision 
not to press local authorities to go aheat 
with health centres. Health centres would, 
Mr Eckstein seems to think, have solv 
many of the health service’s problems. But, 
quite apart from the question of capital ©0s'; 
they have practical disadvantages that he 
ignores 
There are one or two other points 0 
which he does not give the whole story. The 
wholesale revolt of the medical professio 
against Mr Bevan early in 1948, was 00 
only a reflection of its distrust of certal? 
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aspects of the National Health Service Act. 
It also symbolised the feelings of all the pro- 
fessional classes about certain aspects of the 
Labour Government and about certain state- 
ments made by one or two of its members. 
Secondly, when Mr Eckstein deals with the 
Ministry of Health’s campaign to end the 
queues of tuberculous patients waiting for 
hospital beds, he ought to mention that it 
was enormously helped by the big advances 
made in the treatment of tuberculosis at 
the same time. Thirdly, it is difficult to see 
why he equates a desire for privacy in 
hospitals with snobbery. On this subject 
he also Omits to point out the extent to 
which private specialist practice in hospitals 
js underpinned by insurance schemes. 

This book is one of a series called Harvard 
Political Studies, which explains Mr 
Eckstein’s approach to his subject and his 
long epilogue on the health service and 
the process of planning. It is therefore not 
altogether fair to him to judge the book 
simply by his account of the health service ; 
and English readers looking at it as a case 
study of planning will find much to interest 
them. One should add that they will also 
find the book readable, lucid and at times 
even sprightly. 


The Government of 
Transport 

The Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation 

By Gilmour Jenkins. 

The New Whitehall Series : 
Unwin. 231 pages. 2Is. 


Allen and 


' movement of people and things is 
a major form of activity in any civilised 
community, but, more striking, it is an 
activity involving more interaction between 
its individual components and requiring 
more co-ordination than almost any other 
form of activity. That we should need a 
large and complicated machinery of govern- 
ment to deal with the field of transport is 
therefore not surprising, and a description 
of part of this machinery by such an 
authority as Sir Gilmour Jenkins is welcome. 

The authors of the books in this series 
on the various Ministries have had a prob- 
lem to avoid being dull, but the writer of 
this book has taken full advantage of the 
Widespread interest in the subject and has 
produced a readable and, at the same time, 
comprehensive study of the activities and 
methods of working of his Ministry. The 
central part of the book is obviously 
arranged according to the three principal 
media of transport: the sea, the land and the 
air. Under each can be found an outline 
of the main problems and the policies 
applied for their solution. Much is said 
about safety, particularly on the sea, on the 
road and in the air ; the railways have less 
of a problem in this respect. Something 
IS said about efficiency and integration, but 


the main theme is the protection of the 
public interest. 
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The Minister of Transport is responsible 
for the merchant navy and other services 
such as the coastguards. His responsibilities 
take him as far afield as to the protection 
of whales in the Antarctic. 

Many readers will turn to the section on 
highways in the hope of finding something 
to encourage them. They will learn that the 
Minister is not responsible for very much ; 
the villains of the traffic problem are the 
1,300 local authorities, the property owners, 
the police and above all the tradition of 
freedom for people to use the roads as they 
will. There is little indication in the book 
of the tremendous amount of bargaining that 
goes on between the Ministry and other 
authorities—“ If you do this for us, we'll 
do that for you.” It is a wonderful game 
of finesse, but how costly in time. The cost 
of the man-hours needed to get a minor road 
improvement agreed usually exceeds those 
required for the improvement itself. The 
frustration that this leads to among civil 
servants after a time is not discernible in 
this book, perhaps because the author was 
presumably helped by younger colleagues. 

Any reader will realise from the book the 
negligible part that science plays in the 
government of transport. Except for a small 
team on indefinite loan from the Ministry of 
Supply for work on airports; there is no 
scientist to be found anywhere, and only a 
casual reference is made to the Roads 
Research Laboratory, the main source of 
scientific advice available to the Minister on 
the roads side. A “ Traffic Engineering 
Branch” appears in the appendix but not 
in the index or in the text—perhaps because 
it contains only two traffic engineers. As a 
consequence, the long required book of 
standards to guide highway engineers 
throughout the country has never been 
finished. 

Other reviewers might have different 
comments to make. All, however, would 
emphasise that no library on transport 
matters would be complete without this 
book. No writer of letters to the newspaper 
should put his pen to paper until he has 
read the appropriate chapter. 


Early Africa 
The Prehistory of Southern Africa 


By J. Desmond Clark. 
Penguin. 366 pages. 6s. 


ITTLE by little the archeologists and 
anthropologists are drawing Africa 
into the general stream of human history ; 
and the general reader, as well as the 
specialist, can be grateful to Professor 
Mallowan for making sure that Penguin 
Books’ excellent archzological Pelicans 
bear full witness to this process. In 
securing Dr Clark’s new book for publica- 
tion in this series, which he edits, Professor 
Mallowan has done more than provide a 
successor to Sonia Cole’s book in the same 
series, “ The Prehistory of East Africa”: 
he has published the best general book on 
African prehistory to have appeared, so far, 
in any language. 
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Part of the reason for this superiority lies 
in Dr Clark’s gift of organisation: this 
mass of material, spanning zons of un- 
counted time and burdened with a 
bewildering luggage of nomenclature 
(much of it wildly inefficient), needs a 
powerful grip if it is to yield an orderly 
narrative. Dr Clark knocks it around with 
an admirable lack of respect such as only 
a man who really knows his subject can 
dare to show. Moreover, Dr Clark bothers 
with his prose ; he really seems to want to 
be understood. 

Apart from being orderly and readable, 
Dr Clark is also a practical archeologist. 
His work on early iron age layers at the 
Kalambo Falls, near the border of 
Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika, has 
quietly undermined a good deal of wild 
and academic guessing, and has put the 
recent prehistory of southern Africa on a 
solid foundation at last. He is conse- 
quently especially good on the long and 
difficult transitional period from late stone 
age to iron age in east-central and southern 
Africa. For the same reason he is clear 
and sensible about the medieval stone- 
building cultures of southern Africa ; and 
these concluding sections of his book are 
much superior to those in its companion 
volume, “ The Prehistory of East Africa.” 
Much that Dr Clark has to say here con- 
firms the view that a _ thorough-going 
archeological survey of central-southern 
Africa, co-ordinating known results and 
covering territories hitherto unsurveyed, is 
now badly needed 


The Young Cowper 


William Cowper of the Inner 

Temple, Esquire 

By Charles Ryskamp. 

Cambridge University Press. 293 pages. 
30s, 


HE poems and letters on which William 
Cowper’s fame is established belong 
to the second half of his life. We think of 
him as a recluse, an intensely pious 
Evangelical convert, living quietly at Hunt- 
ingdon, Olney or Weston Underwood, 
comforted and sustained by Mrs Unwin, 
but seldom quite free from the dread of a 
return of that insanity which in 1763 put 
a complete stop to his life in the world of 
affairs. 

Dr Ryskamp has produced an authorita- 
tive account, copiously documented, of 
Cowper’s earlier years: his childhood at 
the rectory at Berkhampsted, his schooldays 
at Westminster, and his life in the Middle 
and Inner Temple, as a rather desultory 
student and practitioner of the law. He has 
chased up references to dozens of 
Cowper’s relatives, friends and associates 
and the second half of this beautifully pro- 
duced book is devoted to hitherto uncol- 
lected letters, essays and verses. Dr 
Ryskamp’s scholarly study will be indispen- 
sable to serious students of Cowper ; but 
one wonders how many these are, in com- 
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parison with those casual readers who, 
dipping into the delightful letters or samp- 
ling the poems, fall under the spell of 
Cowper’s gentle charm. 

What Dr Ryskamp’s researches have use- 
fully established is that Cowper before his 
mental breakdown was a gayer and more 
normal young man than we might have 
guessed. He had quantities of friends, he 
belonged to and wrote for a Nonsense 
Club, he was fond of good clothes and of 
the amenities of life. Indeed, throughout 
his life, and in spite of his tiny private 
means, he always managed to satisfy the 
requirements of a gentleman of very modest 
tastes, relying on his friends to provide 
when his wants exceeded his budget. 

The title of this book is taken from 
Cowper’s habitual description of himself 
on his title pages. That he styled himself 
“Of the Inner Temple” suggests the 
importance that he continued to attach to 
his brief period of association with men of 
the world ; and as for “ Esquire,” he was 
always very conscious of belonging to a 
good family. There is a rather pathetic 
letter printed here, to his cousin Maria 
Cowper, in which he admits that he had 
sent William Unwin to call on her at the 
Park, Hertingfordbury, partly in order that 
“when he hears me called that Fellow 
Cowper, which has happened heretofore, 
he may be able upon unquestionable 
Evidence to assert my Gentlemanhood and 
relieve me from the Weight of that oppro- 
brious Appellation.” Of course, his tender 
conscience impels him to blame himself 
bitterly that his Vile and Deceitful Heart 
should harbour such considerations : “In 
good Truth it was abominable Pride of 
Heart, Indignation and Vanity, and 
deserves no better Name.” But in this 
book we get little of the Evangelical Cow- 
per; and it is both interesting and salutary 
to have our attention directed to his early 
years, when, like any young man, he seems 
to have relished pastime and good com- 


pany. 


Be it Remembered 


The Spanish Town Papers 


By E. Arnot Robertson. 


Cresset Press. 199 pages. 21s. 


4 “libel,” or official statement of a 
prize case before the Vice-Admiralty 
Court at Jamaica, invariably begins with 
the formula “ Be It Remembered.” The 
author of this elegantly written and 
elegantly produced book says that it is only 
the stout paper on which these “ libels ” 
are written that has preserved the enclosed 
personal correspondence of such improb- 
ably named people as Mr Zachariah Goforth 
and Mrs Thankyou Wickham from disin- 
tegration by damp and neglect or destruc- 
tion by hurricanes, thieves and ants. 

Miss Arnot Robertson has résurrected 
these obscure personages from the dry legal 
records of the War of American Indepen- 
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dence. The material may be of slight his- 
torical importance, but she has distilled an 
unusual amount of human interest out of 
it. Moreover, her book illuminates a 
neglected aspect of the war : the interrup- 
tion of the commerce between the rebellious 
colonists and the West Indian planters, who 
never really cared who won the intermin- 
able wars that were always being fought in 
the sugar islands provided their trade was 
not damaged by busybodies like the young 
Captain Nelson. The history of privateer- 
ing is so obscure a subject that one deplores 
the absence of solid statistics in an other- 
wise admirable little book, which illustrates, 
by extensive quotation, how 

despite the smell of wickedness, greed and 

brutality which comes up from these brown 

damp-stained, insect-eaten papers, there 


comes, too, movingly, across the years, a sense 
of the good, enduring human things. 


Of Divers2 Origins 
Psychiatry and the Public Health 


By G. R. Hargreaves, 
Oxford University Press. 118 pages. 12s. 6d. 


N his Heath Clark lectures, which this 

book records, Professor Hargreaves 
briefly traces the evolution of psychiatric 
practice as we know it today. It is a com- 
plex story involving “ private madhouses,” 
Justices of the Peace, compulsory education 
and juvenile courts as well as general 
medicine, and in unravelling it the author 
shows very clearly that many of the present 
difficulties stem directly from the diversity 
of these origins. 

Psychiatry’s isolation from general 
medicine, which is still only slowly being 
broken down ; the curious and difficult re- 
lationship between hospital and local health 
authority ; the division of responsibility fur 
child guidance clinics ; the vast nineteenth 
century mental hospital and the disputed 
post of medical superintendent ; even the 
tendency of psychiatrists to invade fields 
which strictly are the preserve of the socio- 
logist, the moralist and the theologian—all 
these and other problems become clearer, 
but no more easy to solve, if their historical 
causes are known 

The book looks forward, too, t the de- 
velopment of preventive psychiatry, and 
here Professor Hargreaves has much to 
criticise and many constructive suggestions 
to make. The more obvious defects in 
medical education and the harmful effects 
of the present division of responsibilicy for 
the health of the young between family 
doctors, hospitals, education authorities and 
local health authorities are two of the 
problems of current concern that he deals 
with. His plea for an extension of the ser- 
vices provided by the local health authority 
for patients discharged from mental hos- 
pitals and for the development of an inte- 
grated mental welfare service is, of course, 
in keeping with the proposals of the Mental 
Health Act. Anyone who is concerned with 
the establishment of an effective service of 
this kind ought to read this summary of the 
background. 
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OTHER BOOKS 


THE Economics OF “ UNDER-DEVELopep” 
ArEAS: An Annotated Reading List of Books, 
Articles, and Official Publications. Second en- 
larged edition. Compiled by Arthur Hazelwood. 
Published by Oxford University Press for Ins;i- 
tute of Commonwealth Studies. 168 pages. 
8s. 6d. 

This invaluable guide to the published materia] 
on under-developed countries has been out of 
print for some time. The new edition contains 
some 400 additional items selected from the 
material that appeared from 1954 to early 1953. 


THR STRUCTURE AND EVOLUTION OF THE Un! 
VERSE. By G. J. Whitrow. Hutchinson. 212 
pages. 2ls. 

This is a completely revised edition of “ The 
Structure of the Universe ” which the Reader in 
Applied Mathematics in the University of 
London (Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology) wrote over a decade ago for Hutchin- 
sons Home University Library. Described as an 
introduction to cosmology, it shéuld admirably 
fill students’ needs; but it is of equal use to the 
inquiring reader equipped with some mathe- 
matics. The conclusion is worth citing: 

Our idea of the universe as‘a whole remains 

a product of the imagination. . . . There was 

a monk indulging against the teaching of the 

Master in cosmological inquiries. In order to 

know where the world ends he began 

interrogating the gods of the successive 
heavens. . . . Finally the Great Brahma him- 
self became manifest, and the monk asked him 
where the world ends. . . . The Great Brahma 
took that monk by the arm, led him aside, and 
said: These gods, my servants, hold me to 
be such that there is nothing I cannot see, 
understand, realise. Therefore I gave no 
answer in their presence. But J do not know 
where the world ends. 

That, from the “Dialogues of the Buddha,” 

shows how little is new under our sun. 


Paperbacks :— 
THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. By Clinton 
Rossiter. Muller. 166 pages. 4s. 


This was reviewed in The Economist on 
April 6, 1957. 


THE PsYCHOLOGY OF THINKING. By Robert 
Thomson. Penguin. 215 pages. 3s. 6d. 
PoETs IN A LanpscaPE. By Gilbert Highet. 
Penguin in association with Hamish Hamilton. 
270 pages. 6s. ; 
This was reviewed in The Economist on 
April 20, 1957. 
GALLIPOLI. By Alan Moorehead. Arrow Books. 
320 pages. 3s. 6d. 
This was reviewed in The Economist on 
May 12, 1956. 
THE MAKING OF THE Mipp_e Aces. By R. W. 
Southern. Arrow Books. 288 pages. 3s. 6d 
This was reviewed in The Economist on 
April 25, 1953. 
GLAss THROUGH THE AGES. 
Penguin. 310 pages. 8s. 6d. 
A DicTIONaRY OF ART AND Artists. By Petel 
and Linda Murray. Penguin. 363 pages. >> 
GEORGE Fox AND THE QuaKERS. By H. Vat 
Etten. Longmans. 191 pages. 6s. 
MOSES AND THE VOCATION OF THE JEWISH 
PeopLe. By André Neher. Longmans. 191 
pages. 6s. 
MEDICINE AND Man. By Ritchie Calder. New 
American Library of World Literature. 
London: Muller. 256 pages. 4s. 
First published in March, 1958. 
Music AND IMAGINATION. By Aaron Copland. 
New American Library of World Literature. 
London: Muller. 127 pages. 4s. a 
Sir GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KniGut. NeW 
translation by P. Stone. Penguin. 144 pase 
2s. 6d 
Tue PENGUIN Book OF FRENCH VERSE. 4—THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by Anthony 
Hartley. Penguin. 377 pages. 5s. 


By E. B. Haynes. 
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} YEO olR, | said, YOURE THE BOSS! 


You're the boss, you give the orders... 
and the Independent haulier carries them out. There’s no red-tape 


to stand in his way. He makes his own decisions swiftly .. . executes them 


: promptly. And he puts you, the customer, first. 

os Personal service—that’s the reason why so many firms are regular customers — 

have been for a long time—of Independent hauliers. They like the scrupulous attention paid 
jan to their special demands. They know how Free Enterprise competition 

91 has held down prices since de-nationalisation. And, of course, they like the prompt service 
as given equally to the heaviest freight and the smallest load, 

re to the local delivery and the long cross-country haul. 

- The Free Enterprise Haulier puts you first 

New yD - ' P A 

is Nationalisation means goodbye to all this! 





10ny 
Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association 


or directly with the Head Office at: 146 New Bond Street, London W.1. MAYFAIR 9050 
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a new town every month 


Australia has a monthly population increase of 20,000—the equivalent of a new 


township every month of the year. But Australia is in a position to welcome such 
expansion. Matched by vast resources—and resourcefulness—cxpansion goes hand 
in hand with prosperity. 

Just as the Australian is proud of his country’s achievements, s@has every Briton 
a right to be proud. For Australia was founded with British capital and, in the main, 
developed with British capital. In the last ten years alone, British investment in 
Australia has totalled almost £500 million—sufficient evidence of the favourable 
climate awaiting British capital. 

Australians look forward with confidence to a continuing trading, manufacturing and financial 
partnership with Britain. Representatives of the Federal Government of Australia in the 
United Kingdom will be glad to provide information about opportunitics and methods on 
trade, investmicnts and migration. 


Australia’s stability and resources offer op- 
portunity for enterprise with reward. 


Australians are not only waiting for others to in- 
vest. Already they devote 25% of their national 
income to investment. But so great are the oppor- 
tunities that British, European and American 
industrialists are encouraged to take a financial 
interest in Australia—not only for long-term in- 
vestments, but as a base for Asian trade. 


Economically sound, with stable labour condi- 
tions, Australia is a free enterprise community. 
Her aluminium and brown coal deposits are the 
largest known. Uranium, copper, lead, zinc, other 
Strategic materials, giant hydro-electric schemes 
and a world standard stecl.industry are news- 
making features of Australia’s industrial growth. 
The annual value of Australian produced manu- 
factured goods now exceeds her total production 
of all primary products, including minerals. Im- 
portant, too, are the favourable taxation agree- 
ments with the United Kingdom which ensure a 
tax level of one country only. 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIA’S REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, THE STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Economic 
Specialists 


WASHINGTON, DC 
y the time Vice President Nixon’s special Cabinet committee 
and the special inquiry by Congress’s Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, both initiated early this year, have produced their 
respective prescriptions for encouraging economic growth, guaran- 
teeing full employment and maintaining stable prices, the national 
economy may be giving a practical demonstration of all three. With 
any luck, and assuming only elementary good sense in the govern- 
ment’s monetary and fiscal policy, the next few years could see 
America enjoying the “‘ soundest ” prosperity in the country’s post- 
war experience. While in the good years of 1956 and 1957, Ameri- 
can productivity remained in a strange state of semi-stagnation, all 
the investment made in the later nineteen-fifties should be bearing 
fruit in the form of genuine growth during the new period of 
expansion which is now beginning. With farm and food prices 
remaining low, with the first signs of resistance to wage inflation 
and with wartime liquidity now at last worked off, the chances are 
better than they were in earlier booms that price rises will not 
get out of hand. While no one counts on this, publicly, at least, the 
arguments for its probability seem highly plausible. 

Meanwhile, the two surprisingly parallel inquiries into the matter 
go on. Unfortunately for Americans, they are most unlikely to 
produce anything as reasoned, unanimous and clear-cut as did the 
Cohen and Radcliffe Committees in England. There are different 
causes for this in each case, and they help to explain why it is so 
dificult under the American political system for the “ commission ” 
approach to be as effective as it is in England. 

Mr Nixon’s Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth has produced two reports so far. The first, unfortunately 
for the later work of the committee, was inevitably regarded as 
political. Dealing only with the threat of inflation, its effect was 
merely to endorse the policies of the President. The report was 
well worded and persuasive on such matters as why indefinite 
creeping inflation is to be avoided, but political speeches on the 
television screens are also well worded and persuasive. The com- 
mittee’s next report, issued ten days ago, contained a series of 
tlementary lessons in economics—asking the question of “ what 
do we want from our economy” and answering it with “ growth, 
maximum opportunities for employment and reasonable assurance 
of stable prices °—but it was so innocuous that it baffled the 
reporters who were assigned to write about it. 

At a briefing one of the members of the committee let slip that 
the Administration now felt that the problem of inflation was 
Pretty well under control for the moment and would therefore 
Concentrate on the problem of growth. This was promptly 
emphasised in the newspaper stories on the report and produced 
4 cry of triumph from the labour leaders who had long insisted 
that this was the right approach. Meanwhile, nobody has read the 
elementary lessons—which are rather well done—and the next 
tems in the series may suffer the same fate. Even if the news 
Value of these coming dissertations is greater, as for the next ones 
i may be, the committee’s future output will inevitably be 





tarred with the political brush of the first report and will be viewed 
with suspicion in many quarters. This is probably a pity, for the 
quality of the reports promises to be high and the matters to be 
examined are of great importance. 

The Joint Economic Committee suffers from a different diffi- 
culty. By all odds its most useful function is the taking of 
evidence, Economists of great ability and reputation sit down 
and prepare reasonably concise, occasionally brilliant papers on all 
manner of subjects, which are then thrust upon the press, and 
presumably, the public. But even the best of these papers are 
often too abstract or historical to provide a decent newspaper head- 
line and as soon as a government official testifies the newspaper 
stories concentrate on the political clash arising from the com- 
mittee’s questions. As a result, to cite one example, a brilliant 
analysis by the Secretary of the Treasury of the process of growth, 
presented as his prepared paper, went almost entirely unnoticed. 

When the Joint Committee produces its report next January or 
February, it will almost certainly show the effect of partisanship. 
The Democratic chairman, Senator Douglas, was once a prominent 
economist, but the life of politics has dulled his objectivity and 
diverted his attention. The membership of the committee includes 
a strange mixture of those who are there by virtue of their intelli- 
gence and those who owe their positions to their congressional 
seniority. While the Democrats include three of the brighest of the 
younger liberals (Representatives Bolling, Reuss and Coffin), the 
Republicans have only recently acquired a persuasive spokesman. 
By dint of extraordinary effort and doggedness, Representative 
Curtis of Missouri is at last beginning to speak in an economically 
intelligent conservative voice, and recently he has received some 
assistance from the sensible Senator Bush. But many of the 
members do not attend the sessions at all and others, like Repre- 
sentative Patman and Senator O’Mahoney, confine their partici- 
pation to endless cantering of irrelevant hobby horses. 

In general, the committee’s inquiry suffers from the fact that if 
it is to be objective—as it has been so far—it will inevitably be 
unexciting, while if it sets out to prove the viewpoint of the 
Democratic majority, its report, even if basically sound, will be 
discounted as political. If, after receiving and presumably digesting 
the papers of two score economists, the committee produces a 
unanimous answer to the problem of reconciling price stability 
with economic growth, everyone will be surprised. 

By the time both inquiries have completed their work, the 1960 
election will be dominating economic discussion, for better or for 
worse. From this distance in time it seems likely that the economic 
argument, with all its ramifications, will be by far the most out- 
standing issue in that election. A great deal of importance in 
American economic history has happened during the six and a 
half years in which a conservative Republican Administration has 
been in charge. The election debate, while perhaps distressing to 
the economists, will at least have the merit of creating an image, 
and revealing the fact, of a genuine split between the parties in 
this field. But it will also obscure the amount of genuine agree- 
ment on some of the elements affecting growth, price stability and 
full employment. Thus the two current and ambitious attempts 
to elucidate publicly what Mr Heathcoat Amory has called “ the 
great economic problem of our time ” are likely to be frustrated 
on every side by political considerations. 
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Preparing for Mr Khrushchev 


HE millions of words which the airborne regiment of reporters 
T accompanying President Eisenhower to Europe will dutifully 
send back to fill the newspapers and the television screens may 
make Americans realise that their allies are looking askance at 
Mr Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. Until now the average 
American has been so occupied with discussing the plans for that 
visit and with trying to decide whether it is to be welcomed or 
cold-shouldered that he has hardly noticed the reactions to it in 
other countries. 

But if he had, he would have little sympathy for fears that the 
United States may come to an agreement with the Soviet Union 
behind its allies’ backs. For the average American’s views were 
put, as so often before, by President Eisenhower at his press con- 
ference on Tuesday when he said that he had invited Mr Khrush- 
chev to the United States in order to find out whether he had any 
proposal. for reducing world tension which was worth studying and 
in order that Mr Khrushchev might see for himself how a free 
people lived and worked. The visit is regarded as a mere holding 
operation and nothing is expected from it, for some time, at any 
rate. Nor does the average American share the fears felt abroad 
that the friendly, open-hearted Mr Eisenhower may be led up the 
garden path into the lions’ den by the cold, calculating Mr Khrush- 
chev. The new, or rather the renewed, Eisenhower is confidently 
felt to be as capable of coping with a Russian Premier today as he 
was with German Generals fifteen years ago. Certainly he will be 
well coached during his present European trip. 

After some initial doubts Mr Khrushchev is being given the full 
treatment of a Head of State, with the President meeting him at 
the airport and a National Press Club lunch with questions after- 
wards. Congress is beginning to reconsider its determination to 
adjourn before he arrives so as to avoid the embarrassment of 
having to invite him to address a joint session. It is also being 
suggested that it might be instructive for Mr Khrushchev, when 
he goes to Pittsburgh, to find the steel strike still in progress (as 
it probably will be) as a demonstration of the freedom enjoyed by 
American workers. The leaders of those workers have refused to 
meet him officially, in protest against forced labour camps in 
Russia, but some of them will tell him privately about the facts 
of American trade union life. And Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
American Ambassador to the United Nations, is to accompany 
Mr Khrushchev because, it is said, he is so expert at answering 
difficult Russian questions quickly and efficiently. Mr Khrushchev 
may be refusing to visit defence installations and the small towns 
and housing estates which were suggested as being particularly 
educational for him, but he will not be able thus to escape the 
lectures on the American way of life which are the price he must 
pay for his invitation. 


The State of Hawaii 


AST Friday Hawaii, which is closer to Tokyo than it is to the 
L federal capital, became the soth state to be admitted to the 
Union. The occasion was proclaimed with all due solemnity in 
Washington and received with characteristic informality in the 
executive chambers of the Iolani Palace in Honolulu, where the 
new Governor, sporting a four-foot garland of pink carnations, was 
duly sworn in. The Republican elephant will not forget in a 
hurry its pleasant surprise that the first encumbent of this dis- 
tinguished office—Mr William Quinn—should be a Republican. 
Hawaii’s emissaries to Congress—one Republican and one Demo- 
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crat to the Senate and a Democrat to the House of Representatives 
—will now start wrestling with unfamiliar problems, such as farm 
surpluses, and others, such as defence, race relations and labour 
reform, which strike nearer home. The Stars and Stripes, which 
only recently rearranged its pattern to accommodate Alaska, has 
now added a fiftieth star, although the new flag will not come into 
use until July 4th of next year. 

Despite its strange 
geography and rela. 
tive lack of industry, 
Hawaii is no poor 
relation ; the income 
a head of its half 
million inhabitants j 
higher than that in 
26 of the states, and 
it contributes more 
to federal funds 
than it takes from 
them. In contrast 
to Puerto Rico or 
the West Indian 
islands, Hawaii has 
enough jobs to go 
round and its agri- 
cultural wages are 
the highest in the 
world. Dependent 


. on supplies from the 
mainland for most of its food and raw materials, Hawaii has four 


large money-earners which at present more than foot the cost: 
defence installations, bringing in over $300 million a year, sugar 
($150 million in 1958), pineapples ($110 million) and tourists 
($83 million). There is little official encouragement of industrial- 
isation and a good deal of sentiment in favour of preserving 
Hawaii’s charms, but new industries have taken root, many of them 
under the guidance of the west coast industrialist, Mr Henry Kaiser, 
who came to the islands for a holiday five years ago and stayed to 
give them a strong taste of his imaginative enterprise. 

Hawaii’s economy rests heavily at present on its value as a mili- 
tary base and is highly vulnerable to a change in strategic fashion. 
More and more tourists offer the only practical way of reducing this 
dependence, and hopes are running high that statehood will bring 
thousands of visitors curious to look over the new state. In any 
event, jet air services will make this pleasure resort more quickly 
accessible to the American holiday-maker. Hawaii also sees itself 
as the air cross-roads of the Pacific ; a stop at Honolulu is scheduled 
on BOAC’s round the world flights. As if to justify this hope, th 
International Air Transport Association meets in Honolulu next 
month. 


“« By Golly, | Didn’t Think | Could Swing It” 


IDA and Boggs 


INCE one of the purposes of President Eisenhower’s visit t0 
S Europe is to increase co-operation in improving living 
standards in under-developed countries, he is presumably going © 
back up the efforts already made by his economic officials to sell 
the idea of the International Development Association to othet 
potential participants. IDA, deposited on the Administration’ 
doorstep early last year by Senator Monroney and only very recently 
accepted as a desirable member of the family, is intended to prov! e 
long-term loans on much easier terms than can the World Bank, 
which works to strict commercial standards. A capital of $1 billion 
is suggested for IDA; it will finance only sound and essen 
projects, but they will be in under-developed countries and will be 
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HOW CAN TV 
BEST HELP TEACH? 


one atisiver fo the problem 


Ss dds 
Its time you savoured the 
deep contentment of 


GALLAHER S 


RICH DARK - 
HONEYDEW 


. a blend of fine tobaccos ...sweet smoking... 
long lasting ...so happily contrived that 
it will grow in your affection. 


= 







The problem of how television can be best 
used for education is not an easy one. That 






its potential value is enormous is hardly 
disputed—it is how most effectively to fit it 
into the general pattern of education that 
has still to be discovered. 

A contribution towards solving this problem has 
now been devised by Granada TV, in a series of 
programmes which will be shown on television 
screens to Science Sixth Forms next term. 
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For this serics of programmes a number of 





Britain’s leading scientists have consented to give 
lectures. Among them will be: 




























SIR EDWARD APPLETON 
SIR ALEXANDER TODD - PROFESSOR LOVELL 
SIR JOHN COCKCROFT - PROFESSOR MASSEY 
PROFESSOR WADDINGTON 





The lectures will be independent of any school 
syllabus. Each programme will be self-contained. 
The aim of the serics is to give Sixth Form students 
the opportunity of sccing, in their own classrooms, 
leading scientists talking about their work. Each 
lecture will last for half an hour. 

‘The programmes will be supported by Teachers’ 
Notes which will be provided in booklet form in 
due course. 

The programmes will be transmitted between 
11.40 a.m. and 12.10 p.m. cach Thursday, with a 
repeat at the same time on cach following Monday. 
There will be ten programmes during the term and 
they will start on Thursday, September 24. 












Become a member of London’s only late-night 
Cinema Club and enjoy a wonderful selection of 
films in this luxurious new theatre. A Bar is open 
for your convenience and sandwiches are provided 
for 10/-. Bar open from 9 p.m. (Sundays 7 p.m.) 
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Feature attraction commences 10.30 p.m. 
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sell (Sundays 8 p.m.) GRA NA DA TV 
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n’s ** Sabrina Fair ”—Audrey Hepburn. oat 
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munist influence. IDA is to deal in soft as well as hard currencies 
and thus to provide an outlet for the foreign funds which haye 
accumulated under the American programme for disposing of farm 
surpluses abroad. Other countries may feel that this provision has 
been inserted to suit the convenience of the United States ang 
various other objections are also likely to be made when the scheme 
is debated at the World Bank meeting next month. But if IDA 
is approved, little difficulty is expected in getting Congress to 


of types which do not qualify for assistance under other inter- 
national programmes. 

IDA has two main advantages, from the American point of view, 
and these are the excuse for setting up a new agency to do work 
which is already being done elsewhere, by the American Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, for example. IDA will bring other countries into 
the programme for helping backward areas, notably West Germany 
and Japan which could now afford to be generous, it is felt ; and 

































its loans should be acceptable to “ neutral” countries which ‘have 
been reluctant to commit themselves to the United States by taking 
its money but in which there is often urgent need to counter com- 


HE steel strike, which started at midnight on July 14th, is 
now in its seventh week. The United Steel Workers’ 
union is demanding an increase in wages and other benefits 
equivalent to 15 cents an hour—a sum which it considers the 
industry can well afford without raising prices. The com- 
panies, on the other hand, are sticking to their original view 
that no wage increase is possible unless steel prices also go up. 
In order not to start a new inflationary spiral, they want to 
freeze wage rates for this year and to grant a “modest” 
increase next year in return for concessions on work rules ; 
these the union has indignantly rejected. In addition, the 
companies claim that a further rise in the price of steel would 
invite excessive foreign competition. At the same time the 
record level of company profits in the first half of this year, 
which has been a central factor in the dispute, reflected in part 
the general anticipation of a strike by steel users. Arguments 
have thus centred on the relative movements of wages, prices 
and profits, and to this welter of facts and figures the Secretary 
of Labour has now added the results of his own fact-finding 
mission, some of which are set out in the charts below. 
The immediate effect of this official publication has been to 
confirm the claims of both sides. Management is upheld in 
its contention that steel wages are higher, and have risen more 
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PROFITS IN STEEL AND ELSEWHERE 


Profits after taxes as a percentage of net worth 
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provide the American share of her dowry, $320 million. 


The growing conviction that foreign aid should no longer come 
from the taxpayer, but should be confined to loans and private 


Background of the Steel Dispute 


steeply, than those in most other manufacturing industries ; 
and that employment costs per man hour have risen faster than 
have steel prices. By turning to different series of statistics, 
the union can point out that steel prices have risen more 
steeply than employment costs per ton of steel ; that they have 
increased more than wholesale prices generally and much more 
than retail prices ; and that steel users have kept their prices 
down more effectively ghan have steel producers. The figures 
on profits similarly support both cases: steel profits have been 
higher than those for manufacturing generally when set against 
revenue, but lower when judged in relation to the amount of 
capital invested. If these findings fail to suggest where the 
bargain should be struck, they do give the layman a strong 
impression that both sides can afford to make concessions. 

Over half a million workers are employed in an industry 
which can produce 148 million tons of steel a year. There 
are over 250 producers of finished steel, but the four largest 
plants employ more than half of the industry’s workers. 
Capital investment for each production worker has more than 
doubled in a decade, to $20,000 in 1957. Steel workers earned 
on the average $5,350 in 1957, but the recession last year 
reduced this to below $5,000 ; in both years nearly a third of 
them earned over $6,000. 
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investment, is also apparent in the progress at last being made by 
the Boggs Bill which gives tax relief to companies doing business 
abroad. Intended to encourage foreign investment, it should get 
through the House of Representatives before adjournment, 
although the Senate will not consider it until next year. By then, 
unfortunately, more attention may be being paid to the trade 
unionists and others who are already arguing that American firms 
which are active in other countries are competing unfairly with 
domestic industry. The Bill has been amended to counter some, 
but not all, of the Treasury’s fears that it will mean a heavy loss 
of tax revenue. Its chief provision now is for the setting up of 
gpecial subsidiaries by American firms operating abroad ; their 
earnings would not be subject to taxation until the money was 
brought back to the United States. 


Labour Closes its Ranks 


HE executive council of the American Federation of Labour 

and Congress of Industrial Organisations met in the Penn- 
sylvania mountains last week to plan for next month’s convention 
in San Francisco and to examine its wounds after the rain of blows 
under which the labour movement has been reeling recently. The 
sharpest of these, and one which the trade union leaders seem to 
feel has knocked them right out of this particular political ring, 
was the passage by the House of Representatives of a Bill for 
reforming the trade unions which was bitterly opposed by labour 
spokesmen. In fact, the opposition may have been too bitter ; 
the labour lobbyists apparently failed to allow for the strength of 
the public reaction against corruption in the unions and for the 
pressure that this put on Congressmen. Arrogant threats of loss 
of trade union support seem to have influenced some Representa- 
tives who normally follow the labour line to vote for the Bill. 
Its passage, and the likelihood that the Senate will accept it with 
little modification, left the members of the AFL-CIO council 
wondering what had hit them. For only last November they were 
rejoicing that nearly all the candidates they supported had been 
returned to Congress and that the new Legislature could be relied 
upon to favour labour. The old-fashioned trade unionists who 
have always shied away from direct political action are now saying 
“T told you so.” 

But in the long run the trade unions may be more severely hurt 
by the steel strike. This was forced upon a union which did not 
want it by a group of managers who have only recently come to 
the top in the industry and who are determined to substitute a 
“tough” policy for the “ give and take” which has long charac- 
trised wage bargaining in steel. If this reactionary approach 
prevails, and it now looks as if it may, it will be copied in other 
ndustries, For this reason the AFL-CIO council came swinging 
into the ring against this “big business conspiracy”: they 
demanded that President Eisenhower intervene to force a settle- 
ment on the industry ; they organised various gestures of solidarity 
with the steel workers ; and they made plans for giving the strikers 
financial support. 

Finally the council decided that at such a time labour should 
close its ranks, and so the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
lion is to be invited to return to the AFL-CIO under a few not very 
*nerous conditions. This was the first union to be ousted by the 
federation for corruption, six years ago ; it has now been cleaned 
up, but by the New York Waterfront Commission rather than by its 
own efforts. One reason for the invitation, which hardly seems to 
have been earned, is that the AFL-CIO leaders fear that if the 
ILA is left on its own any longer it may be tempted to co-operate 
with Mr Hoffa’s notorious teamsters’ union on which most of 
labour’s Congressional troubles can be blamed. 
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Second Try on Housing 


AVING failed to rally the necessary two-thirds majority to over- 
H ride Mr Eisenhower’s veto of the Housing Bill sent to him 
last month, the Democrats in the Senate concurred in the passage, 
last week, of a substitute measure. By reducing total commitments 
from $1.3 billion to a little over $1 billion, the revised Bill goes 
some way to meet the President’s complaint that its predecessor 
was “excessive” and “inflationary,” but on individual pro- 
grammes he has by no means got his way. The authorisation for 
new public housing has been cut from 45,000 units to 37,000, 
against the President’s request for none this year. Funds for slum 
clearance have been reduced from $900 million to $650 million, 
but his objection to the present method of financing the programme 
—by direct Treasury advances instead of congressional appropria- 
tions—has been ignored. And new schemes for building college 
class rooms and homes for the elderly have survived his disapproval. 

The Bill contains, however, one provision which the Adminis- 
tration urgently needs: permission for the Federal Housing Autho- 
rity to continue its insurance of mortgages on private homes. FHA 
has not only exhausted its funds but has issued letters of “ intent 
to insure” to a value of $5 billion. Democrats are taking full 
advantage of the Administration’s susceptibility on this score. It 
explains why they have felt able to take the risk of making only 
modest concessions on this year’s Bill and why they have given 
FHA only a one-year extension instead of the two requested ; they 
hope next year to tack additional funds for public housing and slum 
clearance on to the coat-tails of a new authorisation which FHA 
will be needing. 

The House of Representatives is expected to approve this 
measure, providing technical difficulties, exploited by its con- 
servative opponents, do not prevent it reaching the floor at this 
crowded end of the session. According to usual practice, the Bill 
has been dispatched to the House Banking Committee, from whence 
it must go to the Rules Committee to gain a place in the legislative 
programme. Not only might its progress be blocked, but by this 
route the Bill would in any case be open to amendments which 
there is now little time to debate. An alternative course is to by- 
pass both committees and bring the measure straight to the floor 
of the House ; but standard procedures can only be broken in this 
way on certain days. Providing the Bill reaches the White House, 
Mr Eisenhower is likely to sign it ; not only will there then be no 
time to extract a third version from Congress, but the Senate’s 


vote of approval last week was large enough to over-ride a second 
presidential veto. 


Democrats and Angels 


HE recent argument over who in the city of angels were to be 
T the actual angels financing next summer’s Democratic con- 
vention in Los Angeles was basically a struggle for power within 
the party. For a few days it looked as if the city would lose its 
chance to inaugurate its new sports arena with the first presiden- 
tial nominating convention ever held in Los Angeles, It owed 
the chance to Mr Paul Butler, the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, who beat down those who did not want the 
delegates to have to travel so far in order that California’s Demo- 
crats might be rewarded for their sensational victories last Novem- 
ber by being the centre of the party’s attention next year. The 
move west was also meant to ensure that the convention would be 
dominated by the liberals, the group to which both Mr Butler 
and the party leaders in California belong. 

Unfortunately for this plan the subsidy of $350,000 with which 














Up the High Mobiles 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


poe a firm of market analysts gave the 
term a new meaning, a mobile was a 
modern art object hung from the ceiling 
on wires, its several parts so delicately 
poised that it vibrated with the slightest 
breeze. Now the phrase “high mobile ” 
has been coined for what are also called 
the “tastemakers” or the “leadership 
elite for change.” These mobiles are not 
art objects, but people, also delicately 
poised and vibrating, but not so much 
with breezes as with new products, ser- 
vices and ideas. They have been identified 
and pinned down in a New York suburb, 
but their cousins can be found along the 
Main Line near Philadelphia, on the 
North Shore near Chicago, and across the 
bay from San Francisco. Their discoverers 
believe that this new species may help to 
answer the questions which obsess the 
manufacturers of consumers’ goods: 
what is the customer going to want 
tomorrow, next week, next year? How 
can his wants be predicted? 

Millions of dollars have been spent in 
an effort to find the answers and more 
millions will be spent in the future. The 
newest theory, formulated by students of 
buying habits and backed by a Princeton 
professor of sociology, is based on the 
belief that a high degree of mobility, up, 
down, and sideways, is the distinguishing 
mark of American society in the twentieth 
century, and that it contains the key to 
reliable predictions about consumers’ 
tastes. These theorists argue that in the 
American world change is not only 
constant, but also profitable and desirable; 
it is painful only if people are not 
prepared for it. 

But what, or who, causes change? 
The second step in the argument is that 
“whenever change occurs, some unusual 
individuals must be the first to make the 
change.” If this is accepted, the third step 
is to identify these unusual individuals 
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and find out how they tick, for what 
these “ high mobiles ” want today is what 
millions will want tomorrow. 


HE first search for them was con- 

ducted in Ridgewood, New Jersey, a 
leafy suburb on the west side of the 
Hudson River, full of commuters, com- 
munity fervour, outdoor barbecues and 
high fidelity, where people own their own 
homes and enjoy a “high saturation in 
communications media.” Here 82 white 
families having an income of more than 
$5,000 a year, and half of them headed 
by college graduates, consented to act as 
guinea pigs. The first aim was to find 
out how receptive these families had been 
to change. Out of these inquiries came 
the discovery that only about 27 per cent 
could rank as high mobiles ; 50 per cent 
were in a middle range and 23 per cent 
belonged to the world of snails and 
tortoises. 

The high mobiles had bought items 
from the test list very early. It included 
75 products and services which have 
become popular since 1945. They moved 
from high fidelity to stereophonic sound 
two years before the others followed ; 
they led in buying electric blankets, 
foreign cookbooks and credit cards for 
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travel. They were purchasing Irish 
whiskey for ten years before it became 
popular in the United States and ballet 
slippers for eight years before they 
became common street wear among the 
young. On the other hand, they were 
only four years ahead of the crowd in 
buying automatic clothes driers, and only 
two years ahead in accepting automatic 
dishwashers. The high mobiles led the 
present boating boom, but fell behind 
the middle mobiles in installing home 
swimming pools. As for the low mobiles, 
copper saucepans are their prestige item ; 
if the high mobiles ever started this 
trend it was so long ago that they have 
forgotten it. 


: outstanding characteristic of the 
high mobiles is their sensitivity to 
change in many sectors, whatever their 
age or income. Quick-moving, easily 
bored, these are the restless ones, tied not 
to habit or to the values of their ancestors 
(except for eighteenth century furniture 
and political theories) but always seeking 
something different. Not too far ahead 
of the crowd, they are bird dogs of the 
about-to-be-popular, bellwethers of 
change whom the rest will follow happily. 
They have more than the average 
tendency to travel, a wider variety of 
friends, more curiosity, a slightly better 
education, more success in their careers 
and a greater interest in politics than the 
normal man or woman. Comfortable, 
but not rich, they do not watch television 
but they do buy paperback books—and 
read them. Education and culture rank 
high in their scale of values. 

Whether the high mobiles can be 
exploited commercially remains to be 
seen. Obviously the theory has not been 
tested sufficiently to make wide claims 
safe. But the implications of this attempt 
to get out in front of the crowd must not 
be underestimated. It flies in the face 
of egalitarian democracy; it challenges 
the pre-eminence of the lorry driver. If 
this trend continues, a high mobile might 
even run for President. 





Los Angeles in effect bought the convention was offered by a 
group organised by Mr Edwin Pauley, a conservative oil magnate. 
He is an old crony of ex-President Truman’s but did nothing to 
help the Democrats in California in the days when the party was 
in eclipse there. Mr Pauley claimed that he had been promised 
5,000 seats; these are valued at $500 each and were essential if he 
was to raise. money for the subsidy. The azena will only hold 
16,000 people and, when delegates and press and wireless repre- 
sentatives have been accommodated, there will be fewer than 5,000 
places left. If Mr Pauley’s claim had been accepted, the public 
galleries would have been filled with a host of people from the 
host city and there would have been no seats available for 
allocation by either the state party organisation or the 
national committee. More important, Mr Pauley would have 
been able to pack the galleries with supporters of what- 
ever presidential candidate he favoured—his choice, like Mr 
Truman’s, is believed to be Senator Symington—and a claque 


of this kind can have a decisive influence on a nomination. 

Faced with this challenge to his prestige, Mr Butler, denying that 
any promise had been given and backed by California’s Democratic 
officials, stood firm against both Mr Pauley and the Republican 
Mayor of Los Angeles. When it became clear that Mr Butler was 
prepared to take the convention business and publicity away from 
Los Angeles altogether, the Mayor capitulated and Mr Pauley 
withdrew to Hawaii. A new committee, headed by Mr Dan Kim- 
ball, also an ex-member of Mr Truman’s Cabinet but a liberal 
sympathiser, undertook to raise the $350,000; the 4,500 spare seats 
will be shared equally between the state committee, the national 
committee and the Los Angeles committee ; and the presidential 
nomination will, from present indications, be “ wide open.” Cali 
fornia’s Democratic Governor, Mr Pat Brown, intends to arrive at 
the convention with the state’s delegation, the largest after New 
York’s, pledged to support him. That he will in fact be nominated 
is improbable, but he may dictate who is to be. 
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THE WRONG WAY AND 
THE RIGHT WAY 


Dr FRANK N. D. BUCHMAN 


“ E are not ready to live in the world that faces us.” The man who says this is 
W a production genius in charge of 400 scientists and 35,000 men who launched 
Atlas in answer to Sputnik. There is a wrong way and a right way of launch- 

ing a rocket into space. There is a wrong way and a right way of living on earth. 
Dr. Douglas Cornell, Executive Officer of the National Academy of Sciences, says, 
“Science has made it possible for the world to be destroyed between lunch and the 


cocktail hour. 
man who needs to be remade.” 


There is a wrong way and a right way 
to meet the challenge of Communism. An 
American general who trained the army 
of an Asian nation says, “I tried to fight 
Communism with an army and with econ- 
omic aid. I trained good soldiers. But I 
was unable to equip them with a world 
idea superior to Communism. Moral Re- 
Armament is the idea I was looking for. 
It is the right way to do it.” 

We have been living the wrong way for 
so long that we have come to accept it as 
normal. Broken homes, disrupted indus- 
tries, divided nations, deadlocked con- 
ferences—these things are not normal. 
They are the inevitable outcome of doing 
things the wrong way. Many people con- 
demn Communism. But could it be that 
the hate, greed, fear and selfishness which 
create confusion and division in our own 
society, are the strength and essence of 
Communism ? Millions who would never 
join the Communist Party, make its 
advance inevitable by the way they live. 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT OR 
COMMUNISM 


Admiral William H. Standley, who was 
United States Ambassador to Moscow and 
Chief of Naval Operations, sees this issue 
clearly. In a thought-out statement which 
has gone all around the world, he says, 
“The choice for America is Moral Re- 
Armament or Communism.” 

An Air Force general in charge of 8,000 
men who are part of the Strategic Air 
Command and for two years have been on 
a fifteen minute alert, says : “‘ The young 
men who are sent to me don’t know what 
democracy is about. They live as they 
please. As for Communism, that doesn’t 
Concern them and they don’t or won’t 
trouble to understand it.” While arming 
against atomicattack from without, we have 
already surrendered within ourselves the 
basis of our defence—moral character. 

The right way is not “‘ my way.” It may 
fot even be “ your way.” The right way 
is God’s way. Some seem to think that 
freedom and democracy mean “ do as you 
Please.” Each man decides and goes his 
Own way. Fathers and mothers do as they 





But the problem does not lie in science, it lies in man. 


It is modern 


please and then they are alarmed when 
their children follow their example. It is 
estimated that more than one million youth 
will go through the juvenile courts this year 
in America. Broken homes spread dis- 
illusion throughout the nation. 

A play called The New American, written 
and produced from their own experiences 
by a group of young Americans, is captur- 
ing the mind of America with an answer 
to delinquency, divorce and subversion. 
At the invitation of the Commanding 
General, it was shown at one of the largest 
Marine Air Stations in the world, and at 
command performances for Air Force 
bases, and in high schools. At one of these 
bases a newspaper described it as “‘ a great 
driving force which is awakening the free 
world from complacency.””» The Mayor of 
one city where this play was shown, said : 
“Tt is the soundest, most down to earth 
thing that ever came to our community.” 
The Mayor of another city said : “ It must 
go to every school and college throughout 
America.” 


MOST ASTONISHING EVENT 


There is a wrong way and a right way in 
statesmanship. A high official of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, former Ambassador 
to Canada, told the Press, “‘ The most 
astonishing event of post-war European 
politics is the reconciliation of Germany 
and France. A major factor in the birth 
of an apparently permanent friendship 
between these former enemies is Moral Re- 
Armament.” And Dr. Adenauer, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, in a letter to me says, 
** Unless this work of Moral Re-Armament 
is extended the peace of the world cannot 
be preserved.” The Chancellor talks of 
Moral Re-Armament as the unseen but 
effective force in achieving international 
agreements. 

A diplomat who has been at the heart of 
the great international conferences that 
have taken place in the last fifteen years, 
writes to say, “Three events in recent 
months have amazed the diplomats.” In 
each case the answer has been found 
through men who have changed. 

The first was the Lebanon crisis. This 


issue which divided the world was solved 
by ten Arab nations who united to bring 
an answer to East and West. The man 
most responsible for this was the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League, who was in 
Egypt when he heard the news of the crisis. 
He had the compelling thought, which he 
believed came from God, to fly imme- 
diately to New York. He obeyed. He 
found the Arab States divided amongst 
themselves, and all the other nations 
divided against each other. There was a 
real risk of war. Early one morning a 
further thought came to him, that the Arab 
nations were meant to be a bridge and not 
a battleground. He brought them ail 
together in one room, and they stayed 
together until they found a resolution on 
which they all agreed. When it was put 
to the United Nations, the vote was 80—0. 
The Times of London said : “* Overnight 
an almost magical transformation has 
come over the scene.” 


NEW UNITY IN ASIA 


The second event was the new unity being 
brought to birth through Asia. A token 
of this was the visit of the President of the 
Philippines to Japan and his reception in 
the Japanese Diet. Little more than a year 
ago the feeling between those two countries 
was so intense that such an action would 
have been political suicide. The man who 
as Speaker of the Japanese Diet received 


, the Philippine President, and was one of 


the plenipotentiaries who signed the Peace 
Treaty for his country, says that in the last 
two years Moral Re-Armament has brought 
reconciliation between Japan and the 
Philippines, wrested control of the largest 
single political organisation in Japan from 
Communist hands, established new rela- 
tions with Indonesia and Viet Nam, ended 
a dispute with Free China, and is now in 
process of healing the division between 
South Korea and his country. The Presi- 
dent of the Philippines says “ The bitter- 
ness of former years is being washed away 
by compassion and forgiveness.” The New 
York World-Telegram comments, “ This 
visit of the President of the Philippines to 
Japan may mark an historic turning point 
in post-war affairs.” 


THE CYPRUS SETTLEMENT 


The third most recent event is the Cyprus 
settlement. An Asian Ambassador in 
Washington was in my home. He had 
been chairman of the committee that vainly 
tried to bring an answer to Cyprus in the 
United Nations. He told us, “* Cyprus 

(Continued ) 
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unsolved would have shattered European 
unity and could have led to European war 
this year.” The answer was brought by 
men—British, Greeks and Turks, who 
through Moral Re-Armament honestly 
faced the fact that they had been doing 
things the wrong way. A British Member 
of Parliament went to see some of the 
Cyprus leaders and was honest about the 
places where he felt he and his country had 
made mistakes. A Greek leader expressed 
his sorrow to the British leaders in London 
for the situation of bitterness and blood- 
shed in Cyprus. A Turkish editor went to 
Athens and in an article which appeared 
throughout the Greek Press, said that his 
country and Greece were meant to live as 
brothers and not as enemies. The New 
York Times called it ** a resounding success 
for enlightened statesmanship.” Is not 
this the answer for our overworked and 
under-inspired statesmen ? 


ONLY HOPE FOR AFRICA 

A diplomat of world experience says, 
“In Africa today they are saying every- 
where to the white man, * How soon can 
you leave?’ But to the Moral Re- 
Armament men and women they are 
saying, ‘How soon can you come?’” 
My friend Dr. Azikiwe, Premier of Eastern 
Nigeria, recently entertained Premier 
Nkrumah of Ghana on a State visit. He 
took the occasion to show him the Moral 
Re-Armament film Freedom through which 
Africa has spoken to the world. Written 
by Africans, and acted by Africans it shows 
how a young nation threatened with des- 
truction through division and Communism 
in its own ranks, can find the secret of unity 
and the right road. Afterwards Premier 
Azikiwe spoke to the nation of 36 million 
Nigerians and said, “We must build a 
hate-free, fear-free, greed-free Africa, 
peopled by free men and women.” The 
newspaper of Ibadan, the great Nigerian 
city where the largest university in West 
Africa is situated, came out with the head- 
line, ““ MRA is our only hope.” 

In the great cities of South Africa 
Freedom has been showing to packed 
audiences. In Cape Town the manager of 
the theatre himself introduced the film and 
said : ‘‘ We believe this is the most effective 
weapon in the free countries today to win 
the world to the right idea.” At the end 
of the film the man who plays the part of 
the Prime Minister in it, the former Presi- 
dent of the African teachers of South 
Africa, steps in front of the screen in the 
glorious robes which he wears in Freedom. 
He speaks to those audiences, which is an 
unprecedented event in the life of South 
Africa. For probably all the white people 
in that theatre it is the first time they have 
ever listened to an African speaking. 
Afterwards night after night he is sur- 
rounded by those who want to find from 
him the secret of how to get their own 
lives and the life of South Africa on the 
right way. 

The Colwell brothers sing at each per- 
formance. These three young Americans 


are playing a major part in this revolu- 
tionary answer in South Africa. They have 
given up Hollywood contracts, and over 
the past years have had a_ profound 
influence on the leadership of Asia and 
Africa. In South Africa they won thun- 
derous applause by their commitment and 
their songs sung in national languages that 
few South Africans have ever tried to 
master. Of them, the Mayor of their own 
city in California says, ‘‘ These three are 
securing and undergirding the defences of 
America.” They tell the South African 
audiences that they are giving their lives to 
the answer they feel Hollywood is meant 
to interpret to the world. 


BATTLE FOR THE WORLD 


A battle is being fought for the mind of 
the world. Think of the mothers in Asia, 
Europe, Africa, yes, even America, who 
weep because their children are learning 
the wrong way to live from the motion 
pictures we make in the West. Rickard 
Tegstrém, the brilliant Walt Disney 
cameraman, who went to Africa to film 
Freedom, spoke of the films he saw in 
Africa. He says, “‘ From white screens 
against the blue-black African night, the 
dregs of Western civilisation’s film pro- 
duction were poured out over defenceless 
young Africans night after night.” Now 
this cameraman is lending his genius to 
put the answer on celluloid. He is at 
present completing the filming of The 
Crowning Experience. It is inspired by the 
marvel of the life of Mary McLeod 
Bethune, born of slave parents, who rose 
to be the adviser of Presidents in the White 
House, and who said of Moral Re- 
Armament, “ To be a part of this great 
uniting force of our age is the crowning 
experience of my life.” 

The Crowning Experience showed in the 
South as a play for four months last year 
and then broke the 123-year attendance 
record at the National Theatre in Wash- 
ington. Of its effect a leading newspaper- 
man of Atlanta said, ‘“* This is the greatest 
news story to come out of the South this 
year.” Rickard Tegstrém adds, “ Filming 
must be in the hands of men who under- 
stand the need of the world today and the 
deepest need of mankind. The statesmen 
who realise this in time can save the world 
from disaster.” 


CLEAN UP THE NATION 
U Nu, Burma’s great statesman, recently 
visited me. We talked of the need for 
statesmen to be able to read men as we 
read a page of print. We spoke of their 


need to diagnose and cure every corrupt 
and subversive influence, and so safeguard 
our nations from going the wrong way, 
We dealt with the urgency in the ideo- 
logical struggle for the men who lead to 
be incorruptible and to create around them 
men and women with clean hands and pure 
hearts. U Nu together with the Prime 
Minister of Japan and Presidents of the 
Philippines and Viet Nam has just wel- 
comed the Moral Re-Armament Assembly 
of Asian peoples in Japan. Said he: “ It 
is giving a clarion call to one and all to 
read the writing on the wall.” 


The objective of the Assembly is to clean 
up the nations from bottom to top. One 
of the instruments is a play called Shafi of 
Light, written by the great-grandson of the 
founder of modern industrial Japan. This 
play deals incisively with men at the 
Cabinet level, with politicians of all parties, 
with industrial and labour leaders who can 
be bought with money, tempted by position 
or by indulgences which make them vulner- 
able to Communist strategy. The play is 
being nationally acclaimed because it deals 
fearlessly with the primary need and gives 
the answer. 


What is the answer ? The author of this 
play, Masa Shibusawa, spoke recently in 
Washington at the farewell service for a 
great American patriot, Priscilla Cornell. 
For the last few years, with her family and 
through the weakness and pain of cancer, 
she has fought for a clean-up in the leader- 
ship of America, Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and helped create the good news of a world 
changing. Said Shibusawa, “It is up to 
us to carry on what she lived. With the 
Cross of Christ lived in reality — which 
means a change at the very root — America 
can save the world. This is the revolution 
which takes the Communists’ breath away 
and changes them.” 

That’s it. The whole-hearted, single- 
minded, completely dedicated commitment 
to provide our nations with leaders who 
are fear-free, hate-free, greed-free, men 
and women who know the strategy, the 
power and the unity that comes when the 
will is totally given to God for the building 
of a new world. 


There is a wrong way and a right way 
for statesmanship. MRA has conclusively 
demonstrated in some of the most critical 
national and international deadlocks that 
when the fear, hate, and greed in man 1s 
changed, solutions are rapidly achieved. 
This is the panorama before us — so simple 
that many miss it, so fundamental we 
cannot do without it. 


This challenging statement of the clear and urgent alternatives facing America, Britain and 
the whole free world was given at the opening of the Summit Strategy Conference for Moral 
Re-Armament at Mackinac Island, Michigan, U.S.A. It has been carried by press and radio 


in all five continents. 


It is inserted here by a group of British businessmen at their own cost 


because they are convinced that the only choice is between Communism and Moral Re- 
Armament. They are determined that Britain and the world shall choose Moral Re-Armameiit. 
For further information write to Moral Re-Armament, 4 Hays Mews, Berkeley Square, 


London, W.1. 
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Bill of Health—I 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Insuring Against Illness 


NEW YORK 

HE problem of how Americans can best 
Te protected against the high cost of 
illness is much in the public mind. The 
central question is whether the present com- 
plex of voluntary imsurance agencies can 
move far enough and fast enough to fore- 
stall government intervention. The numeri- 
cal success of the voluntary system has 
certainly been impressive; while in 1940 only 
12 million Americans carried any sort of 
health insurance, today the number has 
reached 123 million, or nearly three-quar- 
ters of the population. 

The existing pattern of health insurance 
bears a peculiarly American stamp: the 
mingling of a host of local, non-profit 
schemes with the standard commercial opera- 
tions of private enterprise. The non-com- 
mercial side is‘ at present dominated by two 
complementary organisations—Blue Cross, 
which provides hospital insurance, and Blue 
Shield, which gives some coverage against 
surgical and medical costs. Both grew up 
in the nineteen-thirties. Blue Cross plans 
were originally sponsored by the hospitals 
in an attempt to get a solid and predictable 
financial base for their operations. Blue 
Shield’s main expansion came after the war; 
its dominant motive has been the doctor’s 
passionate desire both to hold “ socialised 
medicine ” at bay, and to maintain a direct 
financial relationship with his own patients 
even when they are in hospital. There are 
today 90 Blue Cross and 70 Blue Shield plans 
in different parts of the country, and each 
one lays down its own rates and benefits and 
is financially independent. 

Pitted against the “ Blues” are the insur- 
ance companies which do not, by contrast, 
enjoy a tax-exempt status. Reassured by the 
earlier successes of Blue Cross, they have 
made a major inroad into this type of insur- 
ance and have taken first place (in terms of 
numbers enrolled) in the provision of both 
hospital and medical insurance. In addition, 
there are several independent insurance plans 
which represent new approaches to pre-paid 
medical care. 


. 
B offering more attractive policies to those 
in existing groups (of employees in 
one firm, of householders in one area) the 
main problem of a voluntary scheme—how to 
attract the healthy as well as the sick—has 
largely been met. In the past the “ Blues” 
have, as a matter of principle, applied uni- 
form rates irrespective of the health expecta- 
tions of the recipient, but this desirable social 
goal has now been undermined. The insur- 
ance companies have adopted variable 
“experience” ratings, particularly in their 
group policies, and the “ Blues,” which 
Cannot afford an overdose of the unhealthy 
or a heavy loss of customers, are being forced 
to do likewise. 
The overhead costs of insurance are by no 
Means negligible, although the various agen- 





cies have improved their performance pro- 
gressively. Blue Cross now retains on the 
average 5 per cent of its income to cover 
operating costs while Blue Shield absorbs 13 
per cent. On their group policies, the com- 
mercial companies allot 11 per cent of income 
from premiums to overheads, but on indi- 
vidual policies (with their heavy cost of sell- 
ing and collection) over half the annual pre- 
mium is absorbed in expenses. . 

The average plan today provides good 
cover against any short illness that can be 
treated in hospital ; it does not safeguard the 
insured against prolonged or chronic illness 
on the one hand, nor does it cover the out-of- 
hospital medical expenses—on doctor’s bills 
and medicines—which make up such a large 
part of the total. Moreover, except under a 
few isolated schemes, neither mental illness 
or dental treatment have been brought within 
the field of insurance. Thus, even the 
insured person can only expect to get, on the 
average, one-third of his total medical costs 
covered. 


HE “ Blues” are making various and dif- 

fering attempts to extend the benefits they 
provide, but the insurance companies have 
gained the centre of the stage with their 
“major medical expense” policies, offered 
either as a supplement to other plans (they 
are often carried in conjunction with a Blue 
Cross plan) or as a comprehensive scheme. 
In exchange for high maximum benefits 
($5,000 to $10,000), the insured pays the first 
instalment of any claim (typically $100) and a 
percentage (20-25) of the rest of the bill. 
Launched only nine years ago, this type of 
insurance covered well over 17 million people 
at the end of 1958. 

But even if insurers were ready to broaden 
the benefits they offer, premiums would then 
rise beyond the reach of a great number of 
families. With the current accent on “ fringe 
benefits” in wage negotiations many em- 
ployers are paying part or all of the health 
insurance premiums of their employees, and 
in many cases either they or the trade unions 
are providing supplementary health facilities. 
Employers today contribute more than a 
quarter—over a billion dollars—of total pre- 
miums. Even if they could be persuaded 
by the unions to shoulder more comprehen- 
sive policies, these benefits would accrue 
only to certain groups, and only to them 
during their working lives. 

The main obstacle to providing insurance 
for out-of-hospital medical expenses has 
been the difficulty of welding the indepen- 
dent medical practitioner into a workable 
insurance scheme. Thus most of the experi- 
ments in more comprehensive insurance have 
been based on group medical practice in 
which the physicians, as a rule, are salaried 
and the patients forfeit the right to choose 
an individual doctor. In the past these 
schemes have faced active opposition from 
the organised medical profession which has 
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made many difficulties for them. But this 
summer, after years of internal controversy, 
the AMA has officially removed the stigma 
against pre-paid group practice, although 
some of the state medical societies—notably 
New York—remain adamantly opposed to it. 
Today about 54 million people are enrolled 
in some 150 group plans of which the best- 
known are the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York and the Kaiser Founda- 
tion Health Plan on the west coast, each with 
over half a million members; the largest is 
the union-sponsored United Mine Workers’ 
Welfare and Retirement Fund with a million 
Participants. There are of course group 
practices, such as the famous Mayo clinic, 
which are not associated with insurance. 


= all these schemes, nearly 50 million 
Americans still carry no form of health 
insurance, and this group consists to a large 
extent of those who can least afford to mect 
their own medical expenses. In particular, 
the retired worker poses a singularly intract- 
able problem. For at the very moment when 
his use of medical services tends to rise 
steeply, he is likely to find either that his 
policy expires with his job or at best that 
his premium (without contributions from his 
employer) doubles—and meanwhile his in- 
come has probably been reduced by half. 

Congress is considering a Bill which 
would provide federal health insurance 
for pensioners, and the insurance com- 
panies, most of whose policies have in 
the past expired automatically at 65, have 
been offering group insurance to the aged. 
But the scale of benefits—tailored to the pre- 
miums which can be paid—is very low. The 
“Blues” have always looked leniently on 
the retired worker, and they too are attempt- 
ing to improve his lot. 

Also left out of voluntary schemes are 
low-income families, who trust to luck 
rather than pay insurance premiums, and 
the unemployed, whose policies either end 
with the job that is lost or, if they can be 
continued, impose a financial burden that 
cannot be met. It is a sad fact that the 
individual commercial policy, which gives 
such a poor return in benefits, is more pre- 
valent among low-income families, par- 
ticularly rural ones, who tend to fall less 
obviously into some insurable group. 

The idea of comprehensive government in- 
surance has always had its staunch suppor- 
ters, but in recent years the demand for it 
has been blunted by the rapid progress of 
voluntary schemes. In particular, the trade 
unions, having failed to achieve a more radi- 
cal programme, have been concerned more 
with supplementing than with replacing the 
present system. But today the issue has re- 
emerged because of the very sharp increases 
in medical costs. Several Blue Cross plans 
have raised their rates by as much as 4o per 
cent in a single step, and others are due for 
substantial up-grading. While the insurers 
cannot on the whole be held responsible for 
this trend, it has inevitably focused attention 
again on the question of how health costs can 
best be met. On the other hand, the majority 
of Americans are far from convinced that 
the government could handle the job better. 
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) BRISTOL SIDDELEY} ‘ 


One of the largest manufacturers of motive power units in the world, Bristol Siddeley Engines 
Limited produce the Marine Proteus. Adapted from the outstandingly successful Proteus aero- 
engine which powers the Britannia airliner, the Marine Proteus has been chosen by the Royal 
Navy for the “Brave” class fast patrol boats. These boats have been developed by the British 
Admiralty in conjunction with Vosper Limited, the builders. Three Proteus give a total of 10,500 hp 
—propel these boats at over 50 knots. 


The Marine Proteus is quick-starting, flexible, reliable and holds large reserves of power for 
acceleration. It is also very compact, easy to Maintain and in its latest form gives 4,250 shp fora 
weight of only 2,885 lb. 


Bristol s 

designed 

Tange froy 
lesel hy 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED UD 650 
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POWER FOR THIS 


{antl Stddetey Maybach diesel engines are 
es - a wide variety of applications and 
daa on 200- 3,000 hp. Here is a British Railways 
on raulic locomotive powered by two Type 
engines, developing a total of 2,200 hp. 


SO 


opt eeseey eee eee 


.. AND THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Orpheus, the world’s 
most advanced lightweight turbojet engine, 
powers this Fiat G 91 strike fighter (chosen by 
NATO). The Orpheus is already in service in 6 
different aircraft and is specified for 8 others. 


wad 


PHOTOGRAPH BY VOSPER LTD. 


AND THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Viper turbojet powers 
the Italian Macchi MB 326 trainer (illustrated). 
The Viper family ranges from 1,640-3,000-lb thrust 
and powers many different aeroplanes including 
the RAF’s basic trainer, the Hunting Jet Provost. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Mr Eisenhower in Europe 


BONN: DIALOGUE OR MONOLOGUE ? 
FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HAT President Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev, before they 

meet in Washington, have considered it proper to listen 
privately to the irreconcilable hopes and fears respectively of Dr 
Adenauer and Herr Ulbricht strengthens the general assumption 
that the future of Germany is the last subject on which the American 
and Soviet leaders are likely to agree. In the western and eastern 
camps alike, an official voice of Germany can be heard asserting 
that the big brother in the White House (or the Kremlin) can be 
utterly relied upon not to imperil the fine spadework which junior 
has put into the construction of the Federal (or the Democratic) 
Republic. Yet, just to make sure, the German federal government 
has obviously been at special pains to make the most of the Presi- 
dent’s brief visit. If only there were a more positive policy at 
hand for the Chancellor to recommend to the leader of a western 
coalition showing signs of restiveness at the conflicting demands of 
the alliance and national self-interest. 


Although Mr Eisenhower’s public welcome received something 
of an official fillip, there was none the less much spontaneity in 
the warmth with which he and Mr Herter were greeted in the 
provincial streets of Bonn and Godesberg, and along the ten miles 
or so of country road between Cologne airport and the provisional 
capital. The government frankly hoped that the President’s heart 
would be touched by such a turn-out and consequently hardened 
against any temptation to pay Danegeld to the Russians at Bonn’s 
expense. Dr Adenauer is understandably resentful of the widely- 
held conception of himself as a difficult old man, deaf to all 
counsel, standing alone in the. way of European concord. With 
the help of his loyal Rhinelanders, he hoped to remind his powerful 
guest that he, the Chancellor, was supported by the free votes of 
the majority of the west German electorate. His claim to speak for 
the many has been reinforced by many messages surreptitiously 
addressed to President Eisenhower from Germans east of the Elbe. 


s usual, Dr Adenauer has seemed to be largely unaware how 

many touches he himself contributes to the portrait of the 
aloof supernumerary that so offends him when he sees it reproduced 
in the foreign press. He spent the fortnight preceding the Presi- 
dent’s visit brooding in seclusion at Cadenabbia, some 500 miles 
from Bonn. True, he was visited in his seclusion by General 
Norstad, M. Spaak, Signor Segni, and Professor Furler, the chair- 
man of the Bundestag foreign affairs committee. But/all this time 
his foreign minister was at Baden-Baden, and it was not until 
the day before the President arrived that the Chancellor consulted 
— if that is the right word—his cabinet colleagues. 


It had been agreed in advance that there should be no set 
agenda for the talks ; that no themes requiring the presence of 
experts should be discussed at any length. It is possible to hazard 
a fair guess at what went on in the Palais Schaumburg on Thursday. 
For one thing, it can be safely assumed that Dr Adenauer did most 

of the talking: President Eisenhower had already intimated that he 


was coming to Europe primarily to listen ; and in his first talk 
with Mr Herter as Secretary of State last month Dr Adenauer as 
good as monopolised the conversation with the single-minded impor- 
tunity of a man whose heart is inditing of a good matter. For 
another, it is no secret that the Chancellor is unshakably convinced 
that there is no call for a major change in western policy towards 
Russia. 


Consequently, it can be assumed that in reply to the President’s 
invitation to say what was on his mind, Dr Adenauer has been 
restating his now familiar theses: that the prime aim of the West 
must be to bring about a relaxation of international tension, and 
thereby the possibility of a German settlement, through controlled 
all-round reduction of both conventional and nuclear arms ; that 
the positions adopted by the West in the recent talks at Geneva, 
including the Berlin position, must be unyieldingly maintained ; that 
the price of a concession can be no less than a counter-concession 
of approximately equal value ; and, lastly, that west Germany 
must be on an equal military footing with every other Nato country 
—that is, the Bundeswehr should not be expected to forgo the 
use of nuclear weapons before a satisfactory political solution has 
been reached. In Dr Adenauer’s opinion, to pursue ‘any other 
course would be to write off the eastern territories and perpetuate 
partition, if not to push the Federal Republic on to the slippery 
slope leading to the bolshevisation of the whole of Germany and 
most of Europe. 


How much talking President Eisenhower wanted, or managed, 
to get in, as well as listening, is not known at the time this is 
written. It was generally expected that he would broach two 
relatively new matters, if Dr Adenauer omitted to do so himself. 
The first concerns the possibility of achieving at least a modest 
reduction of tension in Europe by improving the relations between 
western Germany and Poland. The second concerns the embar- 
rassment caused to the Nato alliance by the recent friction between 
various partners for various well-known reasons. 


The prospect that something might be done about Polish rela- 
tions seems to have been improved in American eyes by the friend- 
liness with which the Poles received Mr. Nixon. And since the 
federal government has long been urged by many of its supporters 
in the Bundestag, as well as by the opposition, to show some initia- 
tive in resuming contact with Germany’s eastern neighbours, the 
moment may be considered ripe for another good look at the argu- 
ments for and against such action. The greatest impediment to 
progress is the Bonn government’s still inexorable maxim that it 
cannot enter into diplomatic relations with any government (except 
Russia) that has officially recognised the east German regime. 


NHAPPILY for the advocates of a more conciliatory policy, in 
Son modest dealings with Poland the Christian Democrats 
have shown an Adenauer-like disregard of other people’s suscep- 
tibilities. For the forthcoming Warsaw meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union they originally selected a delegation including Herr 


‘Majonica, a Bundestag deputy well known for his militant sup- 


port of General Chiang Kai-shek; Herr Kriiger, the Pomeranian 
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president of the refugees’ federation; a Balt named Eplée and a 
Sudeten German named Szaja ; Freiherr von Guttenberg, who is 
vigorously opposed to any resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the eastern European countries; and lastly the Baltic Baron 
Manteuffel-Szége, a former president of the refugees’ organisation. 
All these incongruous messengers of goodwill have now been with- 
drawn from the team in response to Polish protests. But the harm 
has been done. 

President Eisenhower and Dr Adenauer can hardly have avoided 
taking a look together at the aberrations and the ill-natured biting 
and back-biting in which some of the Nato partners have lately 
been engaged. It is assumed here that the President has come to 
Europe not only to listen but also to utter fatherly warnings in all 
three capitals; and that he will have left Bonn with the assurance 
from Dr Adenauer of a loyalty to the western alliance that trans- 
cends the Paris-Bonn axis. 


PARIS: THE GENERAL UNDER PRESSURE 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Nn the eve of General Eisenhower’s visit to Paris official secrecy 
O surrounds the French agenda for the meeting. What is 
obvious is that General de Gaulle has been chiefly brushing up his 
Algerian file in preparation. He returned from holiday this week 
to preside over a council of ministers on Wednesday that lasted 
four hours and was described in advance as “ the most important 
of the present government.” Nothing was revealed about the 
business transacted, but it is known that the ministers had been 
asked previously to use their holidays to crystallise their views on 
the Algerian situation and on the best way of tackling it. On 
Thursday the General flew to Algeria, where for three days, avoid- 
ing the big towns, he is trying to get the feelings of officers of all 
tanks on the same subject. 

The Algerian question may thus dominate the background of the 
Franco-American talks and there would be nothing astonishing in 
this. The war of repression in Algeria affects French relations with 
the United States directly because France needs American backing, 
both generally and, just now, to avoid defeat in the United Nations 
when this topic comes up for debate. French spokesmen have thus 
been active in proclaiming that support for the French policy is 
the price for its alliance. The indirect effect of the Algerian prob- 
lem is not less important: General de Gaulle’s claim for greater 
international status—his bid for a share in the effective control 
of the world strategy of the Atlantic Alliance and for a seat in the 
nuclear club—would be greatly strengthened by the prospect of 
this costly war coming to an end. General de Gaulle may well be 
lining up his forces to show Mr Eisenhower such a perspective. 

The members of the cabinet are reputed to have opinions, and 
even differing opinions, on the Algerian problem. M. Debré, the 
prime minister, now loudly expresses his own almost every week, 
uttering warnings that “ France’s policy in Algeria cannot be con- 
tested or opposed by anyone who wishes to be our ally.” Yet it 
seems unlikely either that ministerial views would deter President 
de Gaulle once he had taken his decision, or that cabinet opposi- 
tion would go beyond mere sulking. The general’s second con- 
sultation is more important. He is not the man to split an officer’s 
Corps to which he owes so much. He must, therefore, test how far 
he can carry it with him when making political concessions in 
Algeria. 

The Army’s view, often expressed, is that it needs time, plenty of 
Money and men to solve the problem. Operation “ Binoculars,” 
launched with triumphant publicity orchestration six weeks ago, is 
now described as merely a stage in a long-drawn process. Twenty 

thousand crack troops were thrown into Kabylia to join an equal 
humber stationed in that mountainous, obstinate region. The rebels 
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replied by dispersing their forces. French commentators had to 
tone down their reports. They now argue that everything is work- 
ing to plan, and that the region must be heavily occupied for a 
long period so that the population can be won over. Officers resent 
any suggestion that “the last quarter of an hou: ” is approaching. 
Their critics claim that they are comfortably settling down to a 
Hundred Years’ War. 


Mr. Eisenhower cannot welcome such a prospect. He does not 
share the French army’s conviction that it is the vanguard in an 
anti-communist crusade. On the contrary, American diplomats 
consider that the continuation of the war weakens western in- 
fluence in Asia and Africa. Unless the French suddenly announce 
a spectacular new initiative, the most they can expect from the 
United States, in Mr Lippmann’s words, is “ benevolent neutrality 
and discreet abstention.” Paris knows, however, that without 
American backing France runs a very strong risk of being con- 
demned by a two-thirds majority at the next session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. This would be-a blow to its 
prestige which the French government would like to avoid. 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S bid for a higher status in Nato is also 

hindered by the Algerian war. General de Gaulle’s view of 
this higher status was set out a year ago in memoranda, the gist 
of which seems to have been that France is a world power bound 
to be involved in any world conflict and must, therefore, have an 
effective share of control over allied policy outside Europe as well. 
Critics argued that the general was actually asking for the setting 
up of an Atlantic triumvirate and for a French veto over American 
strategy in, say, Formosa or the Middle East. Judging the response 
cold, the general has been trying to reach the same objective by 
turning France into a nuclear power, but here again American 
refusal to share atomic secrets has prevented him from reaching this 
aim by a short cut. Resentfully, the general has replied—by a 
policy of obstruction. 


He has withdrawn his Mediterranean fleet from Nato’s control. 
He has refused to allow the United States to set up intermediate 
range missiles on French territory unless France shares more 
fully in American nuclear secrets. He has even turned down 
American offers of a double-veto (the system accepted by Britain) 
on the use of American atomic bombs stored in France, as a result 
of which Nato bombers have now been moved to west Germany. 
Neither side wants a breach, but the Americans have politely stuck 
to their guns, with the exception of help in constructing a French 
atomic-powered submarine. 

If a dozen up-to-date French divisions were an integral part 
of the Nato military structure, the general’s claim would certainly 
be more solid. But his divisions are trained for guerrilla and 
psychological warfare, and, tied down in the Algerian djebels, 
they are not even available in Europe. Finally, the nuclear pro- 
gramme, the progress of which could lead the American Congress 
to waive the rules of secrecy, at least in part, must also compete 
for funds with the Algerian war effort. 


International politics have brought some disappointments as 
well. Gaullist policy, based on a Paris-Bonn axis, is beginning to 
feel some strains in the post-Dulles era. General de Gaulle and 
Dr Adenauer could work together on economic integration, or 
weep together over allied trippers to Moscow. The general has 
noticed that Bonn, as well as Rome, has no intention of considering 
France as the spokesman of a continental alliance, and that his 
European partners show no enthusiasm for French claims to 
superior status in Nato. He has also become aware that German 
backing cannot be relied upon in any French conflict with 
Washington. 

The feeling that gaullist foreign policy is in a dead end has 
given ground to rumours of a search for an alternative. Mr 
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Khrushchev recently sent messages to several western heads of 
government, but only the French press, in reporting Mr Vino- 
gradov’s call at Colombey, tried to represent the message as 
possibly a friendly Russian overture. These rumours may have 
been merely the fruit of journalistic invention ; or they may have 
been inspired to remind allies that the general has other cards in 
his hand. 

The mood of frustration has prompted journalistic bad temper. 
Picking a country nearer France’s size, commentators are currently 
incensed with Britain. British newspaper criticism of French 
efforts to join the nuclear club provided an excellent opportunity 
for reviving old saws about pots calling kettles black. In vain 
did Le Monde try to put things rationally in perspective. Right- 
wing French dailies, forgetting M. Debré’s claims about freedom 
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of opinion, lumped all English papers together as mouthpieces 
of the Foreign Office. Indeed, for some of these French papers 
the hand of perfidious Albion can be seen everywhere. If France 
has difficulties in Africa, the blame is placed squarely on Dr 
Nkrumah’s appointment as Privy Councillor. If there are troubles 
in Europe, they are inspired by British desires for revenge on 
the Six. Should east-west relations improve and an agreement 
be reached on nuclear disarmament, even this might be put down 
to a British plot to hold the French back from greatness. 

Such nonsense, whatever its source, is unimportant in itself, 
But the irritation is a symptom of the growing awareness that 
gaullist foreign policy lacks the means to attain its ends. What 
would undoubtedly improve its chances (and strengthen the regime 
at home) would be a settlement of the Algerian war. And this is 





EHERAN is not the fairest or the 

oldest among the cities of Persia. 
It did not exist at all during the days 
of the great Achaemenian and Sassanian 
kings and it was of no importance when 
the Safavid kings ruled Persia from 
Isfahan. Only since the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the Qajar 
rulers chose the well-watered plain at 
the foot of the Elburz mountains for 
their capital, has it increased in import- 
ance and size. Critics say there is 
nothing in it over thirty years old, but 
this is not quite true. The Gulistan 
palace was built over a century ago. Its 
gardens are what the poets have led us 
to believe Persian gardens should be— 
shady trees and blue-tiled pools. Inside, 
visitors with satisfactory credentials 
may gaze upon one of the world’s 
largest pieces of jewellery, the peacock 
throne which Nadir Shah brought from 
Delhi in 1738. 

The interior of Gulistan represents a 
style of decoration as yet unlabelled by 
Mr Osbert Lancaster but which might 
safely be called “elaborated eastern 
Rothschild.” Mirrored stalactite vault- 
ing reflects handsome carpets and a 
collection of showy gifts from foreign 
royalty to Persian royalty. These 
knick-knacks were obviously chosen 
with great care for the royal whatnot 
and one can only sympathise with the 
courtiers whose job it was to think 
up an appropriate offering for a shah 
who had everything. Gulistan is used 
only for formal occasions these days. 
The Shah lives and works at the more 
comfortable, if only slightly less ornate, 
marble palace that his father built not 
many years ago in a quiet residential 
district on the other side of the town. 


The taxi-drivers of Teheran, perhaps 
16,000 strong, are said to wield a 
tremendous amount of influence in local 
politics. The cost of a ride—any- 
where in the sprawling city for about 
one shilling and threepence—is cheap 
enough, but the risk is great. Teheran 
traffic is the worst in the Middle East 
and the drivers the most reckless. The 
cars range from Volkswagens and 
Morris Minors through Pobedas and 
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Chevrolets to the newest and finniest 
American giants. The Russian Pobedas 
are more popular than might be 
expected among the Russophobic 
Persians but they can be bought on 
more favourable terms than American 
or British ones and, anyhow, they look 
just like 1932 Fords. 


There are few reminders of the 
romantic east about the streets of 
Teheran. Reza Shah’s dress reforms 
left the Persians as drab and undis- 
tinguished as their brothers in the West. 
The bazaars are filled with cheap 
European manufactured goods, not 
sold very cheaply however, or Persian 
copies of the same kind of wares. The 
famous carpets on sale in hundreds of 
small shops reflect a decline in the arts 
of weaving and design. In the bazaars 
of Teheran some of the most pleasing 
carpets are those found nailed over the 
counters of shops selling shoes or 
second-hand clothing. The porters’ 
packs are often padded with scraps of 
finer carpets than can be found in the 
stalls. In the smart shops of Firdowsi 
Avenue, Teheran’s Piccadilly, one 
comes across good carpets, but even 
there the selection is limited and better 
ones are on sale at cheaper prices in any 
large western city. 

About 35 miles west of Teheran lies 
Karaj, a large village at the foot of the 
mountains, whose only claim to fame 
used to be the presence of an agricul- 
tural school. Now, seven miles beyond 
the village, along the river of the same 
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name, the Plan Organisation is building 
the Karaj dam. It is Persia’s first 
attempt to build a dam to supply both 
electric power and water-storage facili- 
ties, When it is finished, perhaps in 
1961, the dam will be 590 feet high and 
will store over 200 million cubic metres 
of water, Pessimists say that Teheran 
has grown so large while plans for the 
dam were being discussed by the 
government that it will not furnish 
enough water or electricity when it is 
finished. Too often in the Middle East 
there is more talk of public works than 
actual work in progress. The con- 
struction of Karaj dam is already an 
impressive sight. On the edge of the 
canyon there is an observation point 
with a restaurant attached. The con- 
struction men felt that the building 
should not have been built until there 
was more to see, but the whole opera- 
tion will provide amusement to those 
Teheranis who can tear themselves 
away from their television sets (two 
channels) on hot summer evenings. 


In general, the Persians give the 
impression that they are anxious to 
catch up with the rest of the world. 
Their government is justly criticised for 
not doing business in a business-like 
way and there is never enough money to 
carry out all the schemes the planners 
dream up but, given the right kind of 
guidance, the Persians show greater 
promise of becoming a modern nation 
than most of their neighbours. 
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why again there are persistent rumours that, after fifteen months 
of rule, General de Gaulle is finally to make a choice. It will not 
be easy. The rebels are apparently in no mood for concessions. 
Something more than an invitation to cease-fire talks will be 
needed this time. The assertion of Algeria’s right to independence, 
with guarantees of a genuinely free choice, might be called for to 
convince the rebels (or at least to convince the United Nations) 
that France is doing everything in its power to make peace. But 
can the French army accept such a prospect? Can the general 
take such a decision without its assent? 

All these questions are being raised in Paris on the eve of 
President Eisenhower’s visit. Not that General de Gaulle feels 
bound to render account to anyone. But he may choose to share 
his plans with the American President in an attempt to get his 
backing in this and other fields. 


Alsogaray Says No 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TUCUMAN, ARGENTINA 


URING the ten years of the Perén regime Argentina lived in an 
D economic wonderland where all the rules were turned topsy- 
turvy. It was paid for by the sale of Argentine beef and wheat 


to post-war Europe at famine prices ; to ensure his popularity 


General Perén gave regular wage increases and social benefits to 
government-sponsored trades unions and kept rents and foodstuffs 
absurdly cheap by price-fixing and subsidies. All this lasted only 
as long as the foreign reserves that financed it ; General Perén 
was overthrown shortly after he confessed that Argentina had 
become a debtor nation. 

President Arturo Frondizi, elected in 1958, was not at first 
prepared to carry out unpopular reforms with sufficient ruthlessness. 
He resorted instead to more subsidies and salary rises, financed by 
the printing press. But by the beginning of this year Argentina 
had come to the end of its Peronist joy-ride, and the president, 
inaugurating an austerity programme, secured loans of $325 million 
from the United States by promising monetary reforms and a limit 
to government spending. In June, threatened by a revolt in the 
armed forces, he reorganised his cabinet and gave a free hand to 
the new minister of economics and labour, Sefior Alvaro Alsogaray. 

Sefior Alsogaray is a staunch believer in free enterprise. In his 
first weeks in office he removed controls on the sale of wheat, 
demobilized the transport workers who had been drafted by Presi- 
dent Frondizi, discharged 10,000 of the government’s million 
civilian workers, and even persuaded the armed services to dispose 
of some costly installations and study the possibility of a 25,000 
man cut in their forces. In daily press conferences and weekly 
tadio-television talks Sefior Alsogaray stressed the gravity of the 
situation, called for greater productivity and announced the elimina- 
tion of one government subsidy after another. 
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Such a programme, after a dozen years of guaranteed wages and 
prices, was bound to be unpopular. Last month, Sefior Alsogaray 
encountered the first major opposition to his policies in ane of 
the poorest and most peronist-dominated areas of Argentina, the 
sugar-producing north. Tucuman, the nation’s smallest, most back- 
ward, and most densely populated province, has lived almost exclu- 
sively upon sugar ever since the British-built railway reached the 
area in 1876. Lack of other resources and the need for a cash 
crop have kept the industry there, though conditions are far from 
ideal. Insufficient rainfall in some years, and killing frosts in others 
often cut the crop in half from one harvest to the next. The cane 
is cut and cultivated entirely without machinery, by a dissatisfied 
labour force that has gone on strike five times in the last four years, 
and hauled to the mills in antiquated trucks over inadequate roads, 
with frequent breakdowns and delays. The mills have not imported 
any new machinery for over twenty years ; one of them uses a press 
made in the Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm II, and the boiler in 
another was manufactured in England in 1922. 

The 20,000 independent cane-growers in the province are paid, 
under law, according to the weight of their product regardless of 
its sugar content, with the government making up the difference 
by subsidies. Consequently, Tucuman cane has a sugar content 
only about half that of, 
say, Cuban cane, and 
there is no incentive to 
develop better varieties. 
In the absence of other 
fuels, all the crushed 
cane is used to fire the 
boilers, and there is no 
output of any by-pro- 
ducts. The peronist 
slogans of anti-imperial- 
ism and agrarian reform 
were meaningless in 
Tucuman, for there is no foreign capital in the sugar mills and 
most of the land is already in the hands of small holders. 


Because of these handicaps, Argentine sugar has always been 
well above the world market price, and even Uruguay buys Cuban 
sugar, rather than that of its neighbour across the River 
Plate. The industry has survived only with the help of govern- 
ment subsidies and an absolute prohibition on imports. An 80 
per cent price increase last year, and perfect weather during the 
growing season, produced a record crop of over a million tons, 
but a quarter of this had to be stockpiled. This year the industry 
faced a crisis. Sefior Alsogaray obviously intended to cut or 
eliminate the subsidies, and yet the workers were demanding a 
substantial increase in their basic daily wage of 85 pesos (about 7s. 
a day). 

The minister’s plan for the industry, announced on July 25th 
came as a distinct disappointment to mill-owners, cane-growers, and 
workers alike. He proposed the elimination of all subsidies over 
the course of the next five years and an increase in the retail price 
of sugar from the present 8 pesos a kilo to 14.50 pesos ; if the 
price went above this limit, he warned the industry that the govern- 
ment would allow in foreign sugar. As for wages, and the price 
to be paid to cane-growers, he insisted that these were matters to 
be worked out between the interested parties without government 
interference. 

The next day every cane harvester and mill worker in the country 
went on strike, this time with the tacit support of the growers 
and factory owners. The latter were willing to give their workers 
a 75 per cent increase, and they hoped the strike would force Sefor 
Alsogaray to let them more than cover this by keeping the ban on 
imports. “ After all,” said one of them, “ we’re already very short 
on foreign exchange, and it would be crazy to import sugar when 
we’ve got six months’ supply left over from last year. If you want 
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to see my mill in operation come back in a few days and I can 
promise you it will be running. The government won’t dare let 
us stop grinding in the middle of a harvest.” 

But that was exactly what Sefior Alsogaray intended to do. After 
two weeks of fruitless negotiations, the Sugar Workers’ Union in 
Tucuman declared a two-day general strike throughout the pro- 
vince which closed everything but the power plants, the water 
supply, the hospitals, and the police stations. But neither this 
measure, nor a one-day general strike throughout the country on 
August 11th, made Sefior Alsogaray change his mind. President 
Frondizi apparently had full confidence in his minister, and public 
opinion has begun to swing around to support a man who has the 
courage of his convictions. Argentina appears to be heartily tired 
of economic demagogy, of wage increases not earned by increased 
productivity, of repeated strikes and violence. As the sugar mills 
started up again on the terms Sefior Alsogaray had insisted upon 
from the beginning, it seemed as if the nation might indeed be 
ready to take a new road. 


The Bodegas and the 
British 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


BouT two-thirds of all the sherry, and imitations of sherry, 
L\ exported in the world is drunk in the United Kingdom: 
roughly five and a half million gallons a year. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Britain has from the earliest times had a great deal 
to do with the whole sherry business. 

About a third of the “ sherry ” consumed in Britain is empire 
wine, which comes mainly from South Africa and Australia, or 
wine manufactured in England by firms like Vine Products and 
Whiteways from must or concentrated grape juice imported largely 
from Cyprus. The rest comes from the true home of sherry—a 
small area between Jerez and Cadiz in Southern Spain. Even 
there the number of British names and the sum of British con- 
nections reflect the powerful influence of the best customer. 

Although English, Scottish and Irish factors (and one or two 
arbitrary interlopers like Drake and the Earl of Essex) had been 
shipping sherry from this area since the sixteenth century, it was 
not until the nineteenth century that the British managed to 
infiltrate into the actual business of making it. In fact, although 
sherry has probably been made in Spain since Phoenician times, 
few of the hundred-odd factories or bodegas, as they are called, 
which now make sherry, are much more than 1§0 years old. They 
themselves are the results of the processes of fusion and elimina- 
tion which have substantially reduced the number of sherry firms 
in the last hundred years, and which will probably continue as 
competition and taxation weed out the weaker and smaller units. 

The making of sherry, which is a blend or mixture, not a 
vintage wine, is long, complicated and costly. To appreciate the 
complications and the cost some understanding of the processes 
involved is necessary. In its simplest form sherry is made by 
what is called the solera system from three or four tiers of barrels 
in long rows one on top of the other. There may be as many as 
eight separate rows in different places. Each row contains wine 
of a different age. When the rows have been built up, wine is 
drawn off from the bottom row. A half or even more may be 
drawn from each barrel. This is then replaced by similar amounts 
from the barrels in the row above, and so on until each barrel 
contains equal mixtures of the old and the new, the last barrel 
being topped up with a fresh brew. When this process has been 
repeated often enough to produce a uniform stable mixture, and 
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not before, the producer is ready to sell a particular brand of 
sherry. His stocks must be such that at any given moment and in 
any given year he can produce sufficient supplies of exactly the 
same mixture. 

A newcomer, therefore, has to wait many years before he can 
start to sell and get his money back. He must have capital ; and 
once established, he has to hold very large stocks to be able to 
meet demands for any particular brand at any time. The value 
of the sherry held in this way by the larger bodegas at Jerez runs 
into millions of pounds. It will be seen, therefore, that for 
economic reasons alone it is difficult for anyone to enter the sherry 





producing business. It is, moreover, a highly skilled affair, and its 
secrets are and always have been well guarded. 

Behind each British name on.a bottle of Spanish sherry there 
lie fascinating histories of merchant adventure. Some, like 
Sandeman’s, started as shippers and importers in the eighteenth 
century and eventually took over the bodega which supplied them 
with sherry when its owner went bankrupt through eccentric 
personal extravagances on a grand scale. Others, like Garvey and 
Osborne, were able to graduate from agents to producers by 
marrying into established Spanish sherry-making families. The 
Scottish name of Byass shares the labels with the name of Gonzalez 
as the result of a long association between producer and London 
agent which eventually became a partnership. 

In the last hundred years only one British firm, Williams and 
Humbert, has succeeded in entering the field from scratch. 
Alexander Williams went to Jerez originally to work for another 
sherry concern. Refused a partnership, he had the temerity to 
start on his own, and got away with it. The firm is now one of 
the largest in the business. There are several other British names 
on sherry bottles. Mackenzie, Duff Gordon, and Wisdom and 
Warter operate both in Spain as producers and in London as 
agents. Other well-known names like Harvey of Bristol and 
Saccone and Speed are not bodega owners. They buy sherry in 
bulk from established bodegas in Spain, blend and bottle it in 
England, and sell it under their own names. 

In 1958, 52,000 butts of sherry were exported from Spain. 
Exports do not seem to have varied much in recent years ; 400 
years ago the British imported as much as they do now, and in 
late Victorian times they drank nearly twice as much. A butt 
contains 108 gallons, and from this, allowing for ullage, come 
54 dozen bottles. The quality and price of the wine in the butts 
of course varies considerably, but on an average a butt is worth 
about £85 in Spain. By the time it has been shipped and stored 
and passed through Customs its cost will be over £300, of which 
£205 is excise duty. The duty on sherry is now 38s. a gallon, 
which works out at 6s. 4d. a bottle. Empire sherries have an 
appreciable advantage with a preferential rate of 4s. 8d. a bottle. 
Although the duty on sherry was reduced by 12s. a gallon in 1958, 
it is still nearly three times the duty on table wines. The alcohol 
content is higher, largely because sherry for export is always 
fortified with brandy—partly to make it travel and keep, partly 
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to meet the alcoholic requirements of the British. From these 
exports Spain earns not far short of £4 million sterling a year. 
This may not sound a lot in terms of modern international trade, 
but it amounts to nearly a tenth of Spain’s total sterling earnings. 

Most of the shares in the sherry-producing firms (in many of 
them, all the shares) are held privately. The firms are very much 
family concerns, and it is often impossible to tell what profits they 
make. But one does not have to stay long in or around Jerez to 
realise that large fortunes have been made out of sherry in the 
past, or that even now, despite more competitive conditions and 
some frustrating restrictions, the firms are still very prosperous. 

Jerez itself is one of the most prosperous and pleasant looking 
towns in Spain. The sherry bodegas themselves are mostly 
spacious and gracious: so are the houses and the style of living of 
their owners. But these are for the most part hard-working, 
conscientious men and there is little ostentation. They are more 
inclined to spend their money on good horses than on expensive 
cars. Much of the money they make goes back into the bodegas 
or into their farms in the neighbouring countryside. They are 
an enchanting and distinctive caste ; among the caste marks are 
a disinclination to die before the age of eighty, and a tendency to 
count their children in double figures and their grandchildren in 
scores. 

The sherry business is now for the most part in the hands of 
Spaniards and of Spanish firms. By now the Osbornes, Gordons 
and Garveys in the business are mostly Spaniards, and the very 
names are accented to groove smoothly into Spanish. But the 
links with Britain are still very close. Links forged in commerce 
have persisted in other ways: marriages, horses, nannies. Sherry 
and horses have always seemed to go together, and English and 
Irish blood is plentiful in the flourishing stables around Jerez. 
Nannies from Scotland and Ireland and tutors from England have 
brought up the numerous broods of the sherry families for genera- 
tions ; old school ties are commonly seen, and excellent English 
spoken. When the Princess Royal paid a private visit to Jerez not 
long ago she was received with the same natural welcome as if she 
had been among her own people. The British and _ their 
descendants at Jerez have never behaved as a colony to such an 
extent as their counterparts at Oporto, who established their own 
chaplain and church and club. Some benefits of British civilisa- 
tion, polo and golf and flat racing, were introduced to Spain by 
the sherry families ; but it was left to the settlers at Oporto to go 
one better, persuading the Portuguese to play cricket. 


Turkey’s Worst Problem 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


Py his defeat of the Ottoman Sultan Bayazit at the Battle 
of Ankara in 1402, the Mongol conqueror Timur hid his 


elephants in a forest near the battlefields. The treeless waste 


which today stretches in all directions from this historic spot tells © 


an important story better than words can. Deforestation of the 
once fertile peninsula of Asia Minor has proceeded apace through 
the centuries, and in its wake has come soil erosion. A recent 
survey of the subject by technicians of the United Nations con- 
cludes that only drastic action taken without delay can save large 
parts of the Anatolian plateau from becoming desert. 

The situation is made much more serious by the high Turkish 
birth rate, which produces a net population increase of 3 per cent 
a year, one of the world’s highest. Since 1927 the Turkish nation 
has exactly doubled in numbers ; it now stands at over 26 million. 
By 1975 it will be 40 million. The increase is accelerated by the 
abrupt decline in infant mortality and by Turkey’s remarkable 
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success in extirpating malaria. There seems little prospect of an 
early fall-off. Birth control, frowned on by the great Ataturk, is 
practically taboo. How can Turkey feed this population? 

Nothing can be done to extend laterally the area under cultiva- 
tion. Indeed, it is already over-extended. Of the 77 million 
hectares that form Turkey’s total area, only 16.4 million—so 
mountainous is the country—are suitable for arable farming. But 
more than 24 million hectares have been ploughed. This means 
that the Turks have ploughed up marginal or forest land to the 
tune of 8 million hectares, thus increasing the disastrous soil 
erosion. Turkey is a dry country and is getting drier. 

Wind, water and goats are the villains of the erosion tragedy. 
Turkish rivers run red with the burden of the Anatolian soil. 
When the Sariyar barrage, on the Sakarya river, west of Ankara, 
was built recently, it was estimated that it would take 150 years 
or so to silt up. But when the experts came to assess the actual 
rate of silting, they found that it would be solid with sediment in 
46 years. The soil, so precious in the right place, so calamitous 
in the wrong, is also blown by the winds off the flat central plateau 
in clouds of yellow dust which have become steadily more frequent 
in the last few years. For this the goat is blamed. 

There are 24 million goats in Turkey. Voluminous flocks roam 
the great plateaux of Central Anatolia, not only over-grazing the 
steppe pasture and stripping it of grass, but also pounding the soil 
to a loose powder which is easy prey for the March and April 
winds. The United Nations report bluntly advises that 80 per 
cent of the existing goat stock should be destroyed. But how? 


DDLY enough, the tractor, that mark of progress, has also contri- 
buted to wind erosion on the Anatolian plateau by damaging 
the already fragile structure of the dusty soil. As the UN report 
pertinently remarks, the disc harrows and steel ploughshares, 
imported with 45,000 tractors into Turkey over the last ten years, 
are of a type long since abandoned in dust-bowl areas of the West 
in favour of implements that burrow but do not turn the soil. 
The old Turkish wooden plough did far less harm. 

Lack of fertiliser is another crucial problem ; Turkish consump- 
tion is remarkably small, and imports are kept low by lack of 
foreign exchange. A nitrate plant recently started production at 
Katakya, but its annual output will only be in the region of 100,000 
tons. The Anatolian peasant burns his animal dung as fuel instead 
of spreading it on the fields; the forests having gone, he has 
nothing else to burn. The UN report calculates that not less than 
1 million tons of nitrogen and 2 million tons of phosphate are 
needed each year by Turkey. 

That there are no trees to burn is of course originally the 
peasants’ fault. Turkish peasants, in the words of the UN report, 
believe in their unlimited right “to use the forests with the same 
freedom as they breathe the air.” Desperate for land, those who 
live near the remaining forests cut and uproot the trees, and take a 
crop or two off the devastated hillside. Erosion swiftly follows. 
The rains sweep the soil into the rivers, and the rivers carry it to 
the sea. In law the control of forest use is strict, but in practice 
it is hardly enforced at all. 

To make a start on this appalling problem, the experts advocate 
a “ pilot scheme ” of irrigation to be carried out in the sub-tropical 
plain and hinterland of the province of Antalya, in southern 
Turkey. Under this project 200,000 hectares would be brought 
under irrigation, and 32,000 mountain families, at present 
miserably poor, would. be resettled on fertile land in the newly 
irrigated valleys. The Turkish government is understood to have 
approved this plan and to have applied to the United Nations 
Special Fund for the required finance. The UN report further 
states flatly that a minimum of $350 million 2 year must be spent 
for ten years on irrigation, forestry, and counter-erosion work, 
if the galloping disease is to be arrested. 
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BMC: the Merger Matures 


HERE are three great areas of automobile production in 
T the free world; they are the United States, Western 
Europe and the United Kingdom and since the war the 
pattern of development has been quite different in each of 
them. In the USA the major phenomenon has been the 
fluctuating struggle between the three majors, General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler, all making rather similar vehicles 
each year becoming larger and more imposing; the minor 
manufacturers, being progressively squeezed out of the produc- 
tion of “ standard ” size cars, have replied by building smaller 
‘vehicles, a market which until this year the three giants left 
alone. On the Continent, the major phenomenon has been the 
establishment by single manufacturing units, both in France 
and in Western Germany, of a clear lead over competitors by 
virtue of the development of an outstanding vehicle. In 
Britain, the major phenomenon has been the continued 
co-existence of two major producers each controlled from the 
USA (Ford and Vauxhall, of which Ford has now by far the 
larger output) with two medium-sized British producers 
(Rootes and Standard, roughly comparable in car production 
with Vauxhall), and of two major native producers (Austin 
and Morris) which were merged to form the British Motor 
Corporation in the spring of 1952. That merger took effect 
seven years ago; but only this year has BMC become fully 
effective as a single integrated producer of cars. The new 
baby cars that BMC has introduced this week rank as the first 
entirely new venture, breaking fresh ground in technique as 
well as in marketing, conceived within the corporation. 

The main objects of the BMC merger in 1952 were 
to achieve economies of large scale output. The new group 
controlled roughly 40 per cent of Britain’s car production, 
35 per cent of commercial vehicle pro- 
duction; it also produces tractors and 
industrial engines. Rationalisation 
might have seemed to imply that redun- 
dant models in the two lists should be 
eliminated—to scrap either the Austin 
or Morris models in direct competition 
with each other, and concentrate on a 
single vehicle in each size or price range. 
Such an abstract view is out of touch 
with the realities of making and selling 
cars. Supplying a car to the user divides, 
from the manufacturer’s point of view, 
into six major inter-related jobs: design 
and development of the vehicle ; buying 
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raw materials and a host of components ; making the body ; 
making the engine, gear box, axles and other mechanical 
components ; assembling the body and other components into 
a car ; and selling and distributing the finished vehicles, and 
servicing them after sales. 

Economies of scale in motor car manufacture emerge mainly 
from two of these six—making bodies, and making mechanical 
components. Here exists the greatest scope for labour-saving 
investment, and increased volume of identical or nearly 
identical parts is likely to lead to reduced operating cost, and 
capital cost, per unit. This applies to engines, which prac- 
tically every manufacturer makes for himself; to bodies, which 
he may or may not make; to such components and sub- 
assemblies as electrical equipment, which are bought out; and 
to the host of other components that he may buy or make 
himself. Economies of scale apply much less in car assembly, 
since the unit costs and the investment directly involved are 
not heavy. An assembly plant for 4,000 units a week 
may not be much less costly than two plants each for 2,000 
units a week. 


FACTOR that has determined the whole integration policy 
A of BMC is the sixth group of operations: selling and 
distribution. The capital invested in the motor car trade is 
substantial, and with increased production of cars, the amount 
of capital required to distribute them increases in step, if not 
fully in proportion. One of the important problems in the car 
industry’s expansion is the increased capital needed by the 
agents to carry a bigger turnover. A great part of the trade, 
and a high proportion of the best situated show-rooms, garage 
and workshop premises, are in the hands of small men. 

On strictly manufacturing consider- 
ations, it might have seemed best after 
the merger to reduce the number of 
names under which BMC vehicles were 
sold. But this would have meant finding 
ways to preserve the goodwill of Austin 
and Morris, Wolseley and Riley. Quite 
a small loss of sales, resulting from some 
sacrifice of the buying public’s attach- 
ment to particular names, would have 
been enough to wipe out the further 
SGA economies that might have been 

57/8 : : : 
achieved by a more drastic policy of 
rationalisation. The mutilation of the 
two existing distribution organisations, 
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moreover, would have put it out of court. That would have 
left BMC with an inadequate number of good dealers, with 
insufficient capital to manage their existing volume of busi- 
ness, let alone an increased volume. BMC’s competitors 
would have had the chance to enrol the best of the dealers it 
discarded: in the vital field of selling, the prime beneficiaries 
of the merger would then have been the other manufacturers. 

BMC’s managers, moreover, were quite clear that the great 
bulk of the economies of scale in production could still be 
achieved without drastically sacrificing public goodwill or 
disrupting their duplicated but smoothly-running distributive 
organisation: indeed, they thought this was possible without 
quite as much reshuffling of work between plants as would 
have been caused by the elimination of some marques. 


T HE simplest opportunity for rationalisation was in the 
manufacture of engines. At the time of the merger 
Austin had five sizes of engine for its range of passenger cars, 
all with overhead valves and of modern design; Morris had 
eight passenger car engines in production, of which those for 
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the Minor, the Oxford and the Six, had side valves, the five 
others, all with overhead valves but without much else in 
common, serving the Wolseley, Riley and MG ranges. Within 
a few months of the merger, BMC put the 800 cc ohv engine 
used in the Austin A3o into the Morris Minor—the car with 
probably the largest volume of production in the combined 
companies. Production of all passenger car engines up to 
1,500 cc has been concentrated at Longbridge; almost all 
engines above this capacity are made at the Morris Engine 
factory at Coventry. Moreover, all gear boxes are made in 
association with their corresponding engines, so that the com- 
pleted engine and gearbox leave the production line as one. 

Production at Longbridge is divided between the A series 
engines and the B series. The A series now consists chiefly 
of the 948 cc engine used in the Morris Minor 1000, the 
Austin A4o and the Austin-Healey Sprite, with a new variant 
in the 850 cc engine for BMC’s new Mini-Minor and Austin 
850. The B series consists of the 1,489 cc engine now used 
in the five cars of 21 cwt—the Austin Cambridge, the Morris 
Oxford, the MG Magnette, the Wolseley 14/68, the Riley 
4/68 and the MGA sports car, as well as in the two smaller 





A Design for the Sixties 


ITH the Austin Seven and Morris 


independent suspension all round. 


pudding, is as full of good things. But 


the crispness and modernity of line that’ 


Farina has recently bestowed upon other cars 
for BMC finds no reflection here. 





Mini-Minor models that it intro- 
duced this week, BMC is bidding for a 
place in the development of mass motoring 
comparable to those historically established 
by the Model T Ford and the original Austin 
Seven, and that still held by the Volkswagen. 
Porsche’s pioneering VW design, half a 
generation ahead of his time, was later 
matched and modified by more conventional 
engineering in the Renault 4 cv, the chrysalis 
from which the handsome and _ successful 
Dauphine emerged ; and a further evolu- 
tionary advance was achieved in the Fiat 600. 
Today, it is with these top three of the 
Continent that BMC must compete com- 
mercially. With these new vehicles, it can. 


The cardinal element in Alex Issigonis’s - 


“ ADO.15” design (the name by which the 
new BMC vehicle was known in prototype) 
is the use of 10-inch wheels. Porsche in 
the VW used 15-inch wheels; the 4 cv 
Renault did the same. Giacosa gained much 
of his extra roominess in relation to size in 
the Fiat 600 by using 12-inch wheels. 
Issigonis, acknowledging the example of 
Continental designers in putting small 
wheels as near to the corners of the car as 
possible, has cut the diameter down to 
10 inches, making it possible, within a 
4 ft. 7 in. width overall, to mount the 
850 cc engine (a redesigned version of an 
existing A series power unit) transversely 
between the front wheels. The 4-speed 
gearbox—to name what does not exist—has 
been combined with the differential and 
mounted in the sump below the crankshaft, 
a solution of masterly simplicity. 

To these two elements of the engineering 
solution, the only important addition tech- 
nically is the use of rubber spring units in 


Inside a body measuring 10 feet long 
BMC has achieved leg room comparable to 
the standard 1959 American car, 66 inches 
from panel to rear squab, against an average 
of 62 inches for the VW, Dauphine and Fiat 
600: its rear seats are as wide as in its Con- 
tinental rivals, and it has beside them more 
space for parcels than any saloon car of any 
size that one can recall. It has only 54 cubic 
feet of enclosed luggage space; but BMC 
has returned to a boot lid that hinges down, 
so that extra luggage can be piled on top. 

It is markedly lighter than the average of 
the three European best-sellers, so that with 
its engine developing 34 bhp it has a much 
higher power-weight ratio, 45 bhp per ton, 
than they. The authoritative road test 
figures published by The Motor afford 
comparisons in performance. 

In appearance, the new design is neither 
inspiring nor inspired. We accept the 


. appearance of a plum pudding: the public 


may accept a vehicle which, looking like a 


Production plans for these vehicles are 
disappointingly modest, which has affected 
the basic price of £350 (£497 with purchase 
tax) that BMC has put on them. At 66d. 
per ib of the 1,275-lb vehicle, this seems a 
figure that might have been improved upon 
(the discontinued A.35 was priced at 58d. 

Overall Acceler- 
Fuel Maxi- ation 


Con- mum 0-50 
sump- Speed through 


tion mph gears 
mpg sec, 

Morris Mini-Minor and 
Austin Seven ........ 40-3 72:4 17-0 
WNEON hs 6c0s coves 30-8 68-2 18-2 
Renault Dauphine ..... 40:2 66-4 24:7 
WN 6545 caohekans 44-7 58-3 32:5 


per lb). There seems to be nothing in this 
design to justify extra cost on a pound per 
pound basis except for the front universal 
joints and the rubber of the suspension. But 
the planned rate of output, 4,000 units a 
week, can hardly partake of the economies of 
scale inherent in producing 3,000 VW and 
2,200 Dauphines and 4 cvs each day. 
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cars, the Riley 1.5 and the Wolseley 1500; and a major variant 
with two overhead cam-shafts in the MGA sports cars. 

In this way the whole production of engines for the cars 
selling in volume is concentrated in two sizes, with a total 
capacity of more than 15,000 units a week. Save for minor 
variations, all the machining operations on each of the two 
series are identical, so that most highly mechanised labour- 
saving plant can be installed. It seems unlikely that variations 
in engines for BMC’s high volume cars will call for any sub- 
stantial change in this plant for some years to come. 

The larger engines are produced at the Morris Engines 
plant at Coventry (including the Princess engine, which is 
the same size as the petrol engines for the four- and five-ton 
trucks made by BMC) ; all the reconditioning of engines is 
also handled in the same plant. Even more rationalisation has 
taken place in engines above 1,500 cc than in those below. 
The 2,199 cc engine formerly used in the Austin A7o, the 
2,215 cc engines that powered the Morris Six and the Wolseley 
6/80, and the 2,443 cc ohv engine for the Riley have all been 
dropped. When the Austin Ago Atlantic was dropped, its 
engine was continued only for the Austin-Healey 100; in 
1954 a different engine of 2,639 cc was introduced in the 
Austin Ag§ ; and in the enlarged form of 2,912 cc this is used 
in the new larger Wolseley 6/99, the Austin Agg, and perhaps 
will go into a Morris car of similar size. 

A rather wide gap is thus left in the BMC range between 
the 1,500 cc 4-cylinder engines developing 51 bhp and the 
2,912 cc engines developing about 110 bhp. Otherwise, BMC 
has all the power plants (and gear boxes) to cover practically 
the whole range of passenger cars for which there is a sub- 
stantial demand, excluding the highest-powered vehicles in 
the Rolls-Royce and Jaguar classes, but including smaller 
sports cars such as the MG and Austin-Healey. 


pages rationalisation is nearly complete in body building. 
In the lowest priced market, the new Mini-Minor and the 
Austin Seven with the 850 cc engine have a body made by 
Fisher and Ludlow, which BMC owns. For the 948 cc 
version of the A engine, the bodies in high volume production 
are the Morris Minor, made by Nuffield Metal Products, and 
the Farina-designed Austin A4o made by Fisher & Ludlow. 
The Morris Minor has now been selling more than ten years ; 
it must have earned greater profits for BMC than any other 
Vehicle in the history of the corporation or of its predecessor 
companies. Its great popularity keeps production running 
at 3,000 units a week, but it would be surprising if this 
continued for more than another year, when the Minor’s place 
might well be taken by a Morris version of the Austin A4o. 

In the main range of saloon bodies for the 1500 cc B engine, 
fationalisation is most apparent. Five bodies are made as 
Variants of the basic Farina design by the independent Pressed 
Steel Company of Oxford, for the Austin Cambridge, the 
Morris Oxford, the Wolseley 15/16, the Riley 4/68 and the 
MG Magnette, in which most of the major pressings, and the 
method of construction and assembly, are the same. The 
total cost of body dies for the five is £14 million ; if only a 
single body had been made, the cost would have been more 
than £1 million. Thus an extra investment of less than 
half a million pounds, mainly to secure variation in the frontal 
appearance, has given the pressings for the hulls not only 
of the high-volume Austin and Morris models, but also of 
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three lower-volume models, the MG, Wolseley and Riley. 

Major economies in body-building are thus realised by the 
unification, at the Pressed Steel Company, of the operations 
in which volume gives the greatest saving basically from one 
investment in dies. The presses can be set up for the longest 
continuous runs, and the costly interruption of changing dies 
is incurred as seldom as possible. By concentrating the 
welding into one structure of the large number of individual 
pressings, the optimum investment can be made in jigs and 
other labour-saving equipment. Since the work is done by 
Pressed Steel, which makes bodies for other manufacturers, 
the presses may moreover be utilised at a better load factor 
than would similar presses working for BMC alone. 

This five-body programme produces almost identical 
silhouettes for cars offered under five different names. This 
follows from a rationalisation, and the decision that Wolseleys, 
Rileys and MGs should offer a “package” of motoring 
identical with that offered by the Morris and Austin 1,500 cc 
vehicles. Greater variation in the silhouette of the five 
would have been mere elegant (or inelegant) variation in 
body design, causing considerable extra cost. It is true that 
General Motors, for example, have been able to do much 
more than BMC in using many identical pressings to produce 
different bodies with superficially very little in common ; but 
GM has achieved this mainly by a lavish use of cosmetic 
variations in chromium decoration. 

These medium-sized vehicles are now being paralleled by 
a range of Austin, Morris and Wolseley cars, using the C 
series engine of 2,912 cc in bodies similarly “ influenced” by 
Farina, with most of the panels common to all three made 
by Pressed Steel. Of the remaining bodies, Van den Plas 
(a wholly owned subsidiary) makes the Princess; Morris 
Motor Bodies of Coventry makes the MGA sports body ; and 
Jensen Motors Ltd. of Birmingham the Austin-Healey which 
uses the BMC C engine. Fisher and Ludlow make the 
Austin-Healey Sprite body. 


_— main field for manufacturing economies, after the 
engine and bodies, is in back axles and suspensions. 
Production of these items for all the passenger cars is con- 
centrated in the former Wolseley factory at Ward End, 
Birmingham. BMC’s spare parts business is concentrated at 
Cowley, as part of the Nuffield organisation. A large covered 
area is needed for the storage and dispatch of spare parts ; 
and there are examples in the industry of new buildings for 
spare parts being built to high and even lavish standards. The 
BMC spares organisation gives an impression of admirable 
frugality, with an investment per square foot of space much 
less than half that of at least one of its competitors. 

Taken all in all, the development of BMC’s plants since 
the merger in 1952, has been logically conceived to produce at 
the lowest possible costs its range of cars to meet the demands 
of the home and overseas markets, using the marketing set-up 
that the Corporation inherited. But the long maturing of 
this merger had its costs. Attention seemed to be concentrated 
upon improving production efficiency at the expense, for a 
time, of improving the looks of the models ; and the effects 
became evident in BMC’s share of the car market and in its 
finances. To these aspects of the merger, and its prospects, 
a second article will turn next week. 
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The Radcliffe Report 


Following last week’s summary of and commentary on the sections of the 
Radcliffe report dealing with the domestic monetary mechanism, and the 
special problem of sterling, we deal here with the other main sections 


IV—The Bank of England 


We do not think it likely that the complete constitutional structure of the central 
bank of the United Kingdom with its special responsibilities to the rest of the 
sterling area can ever be built up out of a series of statutory forms and 
prescriptions. In that sense the introduction of the 1946 power of direction 


may have had some disadvantage. 


(i) Status 


We are however dissociating ourselves from a view . . . that 
public interest requires that the central bank should be assured 
complete independence from political influence (768) 


THE eleven page chapter on the organisation and status of the 
Bank of England needs to be read with extreme care. The present 
relationship of the Bank with the Government, as it exists in fact, 
is regarded by the Radcliffe committee as “ generally satisfactory.” 
The Bank has a unique relation with the London financial market, 
in which it is “ at once an operator and to some extent a controller,” 
exercising in both functions a technical skill that finds no counter- 
part in Whitehall. Its voice carries weight over a wide sphere. The 
Bank has special relations with overseas central banks and with 
international organisations. Its management of sterling is “ in the 
hands of experts whose technical brilliance is admired the world 
over.” For all these reasons, the committee agrees, the Bank 
~ should not be organised as a glorified government department. 

On the big question, therefore, the committee is recommending 
no change. But it suggests three adjustments. It advocates new 
means of co-ordinating monetary policy and ensuring that policies 
pursued by the central bank are “from first to last in harmony ” 
with those of the Government. It wants to see the present reality 
of responsibility for major decisions such as Bank rate changes 
recognised in the form in which they are made. And it seems to be 
proposing a diminution in the policy making responsibilities of 
part-time directors ; if the committee’s proposals are accepted, 
directors will have less reason for the embarrassments that were 
mentioned in the report of the Parker tribunal. 

The basis of these recommendations is the committee’s assessment 
that (1) it is in the nature of the existing situation that the burden 
of initiating and formulating the Bank’s policy and its proposals 
to the Government today falls on the Governor and the Deputy 
Governor ; and (2) that on major questions of policy, the Chancellor 
necessarily has the final say. Even the Committee of Treasury, 
the “ conscience in these matters ” of the full Court, “ is and must 
be in essence advisory ” to the Governors. The committee believes 
that the picture in the public mind has been distorted by the 
evidence before the Parker tribunal on the alleged Bank rate 
leakage ; it points to the special circumstances present in Septem- 
ber, 1957. 

The committee does not openly criticise the Bank of England 
Act, 1946 ; but it is clearly and understandably unhappy about the 
central section 4. It finds it very difficult to say whether the power 
given to the Treasury of issuing directions to the Bank, after consul- 
tation with the Governor, has “ brought about any actual change 





*This numerical reference and subsequent ones are to paragraphs in the 
committee’s report. 
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in the accepted existing relationship between Bank and Treasury” 
(761). And the subsequent clause in the Act, stating that subject 
to any such directions “ the affairs of the Bank ” are to be managed 
by the Court, is held by the committee to have been given “ mis- 
taken stress” by the Bank. The committee does not accept the 
traditional distinction drawn by the Bank between these affairs, 
including fixing of Bank rate and management of the money market 
and the vast portfolio of the Issue Department, on the one hand, 
and the Bank’s “agency ” functions, such as management of the 
Exchange Account and exchange control, on the other. In practice, 
the committee says with much reason, the Bank’s technical exchange 
operations and advice tend naturally to have a big impact on policy. 

The committee rejects the view that in the one field the Bank 
makes its own policy, subject to the Chancellor’s power of issuing 
a direction, and that in the other field it makes no policy. Over the 
whole range of its operations, it argues, the relationship should be 
that “the Bank contributes to the Government’s discussions on 
policy the advice and suggestions which its unique operational 
experience and contacts qualify it to offer, while the Government 
on its side is careful to associate the Bank with the formation of 
those decisions on economic policy in which monetary operations 
are capable of taking a part ” (769). This status may not be quite 
what the Bank would like ; but it is more acceptable than it 
probably feared it would get, and is not an unreasonable form for 
this delicate relationship in a democratic society. 


(ii) Bank Rate and the Court 


In our view the true responsibility for decision today lies with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not with the Bank ; and it 
would be better that this should be made explicit (771) 


THE committee has however gone somewhat further. First it 
wants the reality of ultimate power’ and responsibility to be recog- 
nised formally. Changes in Bank rate should be made in the name 
and on the authority of the Chancellor. And it would see an 
incidental advantage in using statutory direction for this purpose, 
since if this power is never used, “it may acquire by disuse too 
momentous a significance to allow of its being used at all.” This 
is less than convincing. If Government and Bank can get along 
without a directive, does one really have to invent circumstances 
for it to be dragged out ? Feelings of self respect and of pride in 
the Bank’s stature among members of the Bank staff and Court are 
not to be lightly disregarded. They could never be decisive over 
a real contrary interest, but does this exist here ? The popular 
newspapers and the general public already ascribe Bank rate move- 
ments to the Chancellor. And since the committee still envisages 
that Bank rate proposals would originate from the Governor, the 
form of the announcement suggested by the committee might itself 
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be held to be misleading to the public. If change is needed, 
q better and more accurate form might be announcement by the 
Bank and in its name, but on the authority of the Chancellor. 


Secondly, the committee believes that full co-ordination of the 
Bank’s policy with the Government’s economic policy needs more 
-han the present “ detailed and continuous ” confidential exchanges 
yetween Bank and Treasury. It recommends the setting up of a 
standing Committee, deliberative and advisory in character, to 
keep under review all matters relating to co-ordination of monetary 
policy as a whole. The chairman would be the Chancellor and its 
other members would be four representatives of the Treasury, four 
from the Board of Trade, and four, including the Governor and 
Deputy Governor, from the Bank. 


Decision on Bank rate, it seems, would lie between the Governors, 
the Chancellor and the committee. And, a vital passage, “it will 
not be either necessary or appropriate that the timing or measure of 
amy change should be communicated to members of the Court 
before it is made public, except for good order at the time of the 
change” (785). The committee regards this as in line with the 
Court’s present function (784). But it does not make any specific 
reference here to the Committee of Treasury. Are the only direc- 
tors in the know to be the two on the Standing Committee—and 
will they be executive or part time directors ? The committee 
says that in substance there will be little change (775). The 
Governor will still put together a Bank view, including in his consul- 
tations the part-time directors. 


But in saying that “ the function of the part-time director is to 
act as a special consultant to the Governor ” (786), and in support- 
ing the continuation of part-time directors “so long as it is cleariy 
understood what is the true nature of the services that they can 
render and no more than these services is asked of them,” the 
committee is surely recommending a change of substance. Some- 
thing very close to its proposals were put to Mr Cobbold at the 
Parker tribunal*, by the Attorney General of all people. 

Q. 8060. Have you considered the possibility of a change in the 

Bank rate being made not by a decision of the Court but being 

made by the Governor and Deputy Governor with the consent 

of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?—Not at any length. 

Q. 8061. I would like to put this to you. Of course, if it was 

the position, it would be possible for you and the Deputy 


Governor to get all the valuable advice from the other directors? 
—It would be impossible. 


Mr Cobbold explained why in his reply to Lord Parker: 


Q. 8113. Then I am right in thinking that you would not like 
to have your directors in a purely advisory capacity for two 


*Proceedings of the Tribunal, December, 1957, HMSO, £2. 
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reasons: (1) that you wanted the decision to be a joint responsibility 
and (2) that you feel you cannot consult them without (as it were) 
taking them into your confidence ?—Yes. I place much more 
importance on the second than on the first. It is nice to be able to 
share one’s responsibility with one’s colleagues, but what I really 
want to have is their views and advice on the sort of thing I want 
to do. 

Asked whether he could not consult directors by putting to them 

v1ypothetical courses of action rather than the exact proposal, the 

sovernor replied: “I think it would be much more difficult to 
focus their judgment on the specific issue.” 


In the penultimate paragraph of its section on the Bank, the 
Radcliffe committee seems to take the point: people who have 
a “corporate responsibility” for the views on which they are 
canvassed will give a different quality of advice than mere consul- 
cants. But would part-time directors under the proposed system 
still have a corporate responsibility in a meaningful sense ? 


(iii) Telling the People 
From the point of view of monetary policy, we suggest a 
revival of the 1844 idea that the Ban® should publish certain 
key figures exposing its operation in the monetary system (367) 


THAT po'gnant thrust ought to strike home in the Bank itself. 
Besides its specific recommendations for regular information from 
the Bank (reported in our concluding section), the committee puts 
in its plea for detailed discussion of technical matters in a quarterly 
bulletin and, naturally, for a transformed annual report. It suggests 
that the Bank might consider preparation of short monographs 
appearing under the name of their authors. The new information 
should not exclude the Bank’s external business, on which there is 
nowhere available any detailed account. 

As an essential foundation for telling the public more, the Bank 
is urged to strengthen its research and intelligence departments. 
It should co-operate closely with the Treasury in collection of 
financial statistics and consider an interchange of staff ; and it might 
find it useful to recruit academic economists and others for limited 
periods to help in specific projects of research. Finally, the head 
of the intelligence department should have the rank of an executive 
director. This, as well as other suggested reforms in the Bank, would 
probably require legislation. It might aot be popular in the Bank, 
with its natural insistence on the primacy of operational judgment 
rather than back room views. Yet if the right man could be found 
such a move might have salutary effects. Other central banks have 
managed to achieve quite a high degree of economic sophistication 
without losing their practical touch. 


V—New Financing Institutions? 


In general we have seen that financial institutions are quick to develop in 


response to changing needs . 


THE committee finds that the gap highlighted in the Macmillan 
tport has on the whole been pretty well filled, and it 
has no desire to see a proliferation of institutions, public or 
Private, to provide finance for small businesses. It makes three 
commendations for improving facilities. First, the banks should 

¢ prepared to offer term loans for those industrial customers who 
dislike the legal obligation to repay bank overdrafts on demand and 
do not mind a higher interest cost. This proposal is in line with 
‘ome thinking within the banks, and would entail to a large degree 
achange of form rather than of substance. Secondly, the limit of 
£200,000-£250,000 for advances by Lord Piercy’s Industrial and 

ommercial Finance Corporation should be reviewed by the 
banks, which are its shareholders. Thirdly, the committee does 


. . (866) 


propose one new institution—an Industrial Guarantee Corporation 
to help small firms who have difficulty in finding capital to exploit 
technical innovations because they lack adequate security and may 
appear unduly risky. The proposed corporation, which would 
not be concerned with the initial stages of research and develop- 
ment, would guarantee for a commission an agreed portion of 
loans made by existing financial institutions. These institutions 
would thus still be left with the decision of whether or not to lend, 
and they would continue to bear some portion of the risk ; this 
follows the well tried procedure in insuring export credits. 

The committee also takes a sober view of the many pleas it 
heard for easier credits for exporters and farmers. It points out 
that any decision to break the generally agreed line of insuring not 
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FINANCING THE PUBLIC SECTOR* 





| Increase 
£ mn. 1935 1955 1958 1952 to 
1958 
i MR 6 ok Ks ceeAKde was 453 1,858 2,199 654 
ed A OEE ee ree 371 3,024 2,938 604 
Gilt-edged securities held outside | 
the departments.............. 5,219 14,259 | 14,709 1,46! 


Less estimated holdings of public 


SEE cnGessesacenewsn ae —235 —220 — 20 
DR DUNNE po csccecencs eee 1,003 5,735 5,756 — 30 
Tax reserve certificates ......... os 388 346 — 22 
Local authorities in Great Britain. | 1,301 1,505 2,390 1,264 
Northern Ireland Government and 

IEP RUTOTEINS ooo aidnccsces 34 63 87 44 
Bank loans to state industries..... 180 74 — 82 
Borrowing by the Transport Com- | 

mission from superannuation 

funds and Railway Savings Banks _ 138 151 26 
Overseas loans payable in foreign 

PED si 5c oe SS UeKESee ees 4 2,130 2,163 — § 
Overseas loans payable in sterling: — 196 134 —227 


SO OE TE oc kvacsdesncecids | 8,385 


Net debt as a ratio of the national 
income (percentages).......... | 204 





191 | 168 


a 
*Public sector debt, excluding that held within the public sector at 31st March. 


THE MONEY MARKET 








(£ million) 

Dis- | | Accept- | O’seas & 
| count Sterling Liabilities ing Foreign 
| Housest | and Assets | Housest | Banks} 
| | } 

Sources of borrowed | IRR Sins ie ee per ee 220 922* 
funds: } | Assets : 
Clearing banks ... | 519 | Cash & UK bank balances 8 76 
Overseas & foreign Short loans to: | 
EE cb ois youn 263 Discount houses ..... 64 135 
Scottish banks .... 85 Local authorities ..... a 51 
Other UK banks .. 84 Treasury bills .......... 14 145 
Bank ofEngland .. 8 POPU Sinccconces 17 68 
Other lenders .... 47 Gilt-edged : 
os Short bonds ......... 23 108 
| 1,006 | eo, TE Pere 22 175 
| Other £securities ...... 14 is 
Assets : | Advances to : 
RUN Gis beiicee ws | 10 EOE 41 145 
UK Treasury bills . | 594 Non-residents ....... 27 134 
Commercial bills . . 70 — ae 
Gilt-edged (nomin- Be errr re 257 1,055 
al values) ...... 321 
Other assets ...... 57 
—— Acceptances : 
Total assets ..... 1,053 Outstanding to : 
INE. 5 cance soo 81 13 
Non-residents........ 40 47 





* Of which £215 million from residents and £707 million from non-residents. 
¢ Dec. 31, 1958. +t Feb. 28, 1959. 





HOLDINGS OF GILT EDGED 


Nominal values when available 





March 3lst [957 


To 
Git-edged £14,470 mn Treasury bills, £2,648 mn 


29,241 | 30,727 3,667 


HOLDINGS OF TREASURY 
BILLS 
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Information 





NET SALES AND PURCHASES OF GILT-EDGED STOCKS 





£ mn. 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 {95 
Discount houses ........... 95 |— 2 |— 59 | 3 -7I 108 
2 errs 103 66 -—276 — 22 73 23 
PU IR sg wctacadswes 32 10 — 44 —19 — 8 2 
N. Irish banks (seven banks) 9 re ey | 
Overseas and foreign banks. 15 23 -—- § — 13 '— 2;i 3 
Accepting houses ....... as 6 1!) — 12 |—- 6 |— 4 7 
WOE Sid inssccyantwkeeieke 260 109 -—403 -— 59 |— 32 144 
Building societies* ......... 3 6 9 18 22 19 
Overseas official holdings -.. 35 117 107 17 — 19) —185 


Trading companies, private 

individuals & other holders 251 —173 406 
Fa GRU. o's sxe sc'nes 549 59 119 101 — 5 10! 
Sales as shown in the Ex- 

chequer financing tables .. 507 125 8! 34 |— 30 141 
Less estimated purchases by 

Public Corporations (pur- | 

CRE CO0 0 5. ccccacies< 42 — 66 38 | 7 j—2l —- % 


—_—SSS—=— CS 


Est. sales by Public sector.. | 549 59 19 101 ‘“— 5! . 101 





* Building societies include members of the Association plus the Halifax. 
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ASSETS OF MAIN SUPERANNUATION AND PENSION FUNDS, 1957° 


(Excluding funds reassured with insurance companies and local authority 
funds, and covering about 90 per cent.of the remainder) 





Market valuet of Net investment? 
assets end 1957" during “1957 


Type of assets 


£mn. | percent £mn. _ percent 


ih Eo ah | wi ste *s 
Overseas government, provincial and | J 

municipal securities ............. 54 3 2 ! 
Securities of, and loans to, UK local | 

SR du wieacien ea Skemk be aia 6 16 8 
Company. debentures ..........05 194 12 | 34 7 
PUNE SNOB. 656 va secuccear's 63 4 2 ! 
Ordinary stocks and shares........ 351 2! 73 I 
PUR Sadtacivuds weibcs cusene 33 2 2 ! 
Real property (excluding mortgages) | 42 | 3 | 10 5 
Life and annuity policies .......... i, — i ! 
Cash and other assets............. =. a 15 18 9 
eee acl eal 

MONE fissadinixciennes | 1,658¢} 100 | 198¢ 10 





* For accounting years ending between Ist April, 1957, and 31st March. = 
t Including £143 mn. assets valued at book values. + Including £58 ma. *” 
investment shown as the difference between the book value of the assets # 
the opening and closing balance sheet dates. 
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more than five years’ credit after shipment (which means six to 
nine years from date of contract) involves two major considera- 
tions: not only whether Britain wants to start a credit race, but 
also whether its balance of payments and its domestic economy can 
stand the strain of increased overseas investment through this 
channel. It mentions the possibilities of making a bank’s 
paper arising from export credits rediscountable at the Bank 
of England, and’ of establishing a semi-public Export Finance 
Corporation. But it stresses that such steps would be justified only 
on the twofold view that the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment should lengthen its period of cover and that the demand 
for such longer credits would not be met by existing institutions. 
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The committee rejects outright the suggestion of preferential 
low interest rates for farmers; even if it were considered desirable 
to increase the State’s subsidies to farmers, this would be a bad 
way of doing it. It reports no particular lack of credit facilities 
for farmers, who get 11 per cent of total bank advances compared 
with their contribution of 4 per cent to national output, and also 
draw on hire purchase companies and merchants’ credits (pretty 
expensive) as well as on special institutions such as the Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Corporation. The committee’s one recom- 
mendation is that here, too, the banks should consider term loans. 
Presumably it would approve of the Midland Bank’s 20-year 
farming loans announced this week. 


V[—Figuring It Out 


We have suggested that there are certain areas where we are still too much in 
the dark and where day-to-day decisions have to be taken with only a limited 
perception of the relevant factors (862). 


By the resolution at one of its first meetings, that it would 
entertain no evidence that it could not later publish, followed by 
an insistence upon establishing “a factual foundation for our 
inquiry and conclusions,” the committee has managed in eighteen 
months to bring into the public domain more new financial statistics 
and new arrangements of financial statistics than the Treasury or 
the Bank have been able or have cared to furnish in the past 
thirty years. It has published the more important compilations 
of these in last week’s report—a selection appears on the opposite 
page. A great many of its recommendations for improving current 
financial statistics involve no more than the continued collection 
and publication of those it has elicited from the authorities and 
the City for the first time. 

Publication of what has so far been known only in limited 
circles, in the view of the committee, is second in importance only 
to the collection of some figures that so far nobody knows. Much 
of what it wants drawn into the open is of this first kind. It 
recognises the reluctance of financial institutions to disclose more 
of their private affairs than is necessary or to devote undue resources 
to gathering fresh data. But it leaves to the monetary authorities 
the task of balancing the “ social importance ” of extra data with 
the cost of their collection or the potential damage to public or 
sectional interests through disclosure. 

The report pauses briefly to single out one or two gaps in 
economic statistics that “the steady improvement over the past 
thirty years” has not yet filled. But its main concern is with 
financial statistics, which have hardly shared that improvement. 

From its emphasis upon the essential unity of the market for 
credit there follows logically the committee’s desire for financial 
Statistics to measure the whole flow of transactions in assets over 
a given period ; the size, composition and ownership of the stock 
of assets at a given date ; and the return upon these assets at any 
time. The committee deals somewhat tenderly with individual 
banks’ inhibitions about revealing, for example, hidden assets ; 
it suggests that aggregate figures of security holdings and of cash 
transactions should be published only for groups of institutions 
such as the joint stock banks or the insurance companies. They 
should be published for the same dates. 

But it is anxious that these grouped figures should be comprehen- 
Sive. It sees no reason why the Scottish banks or the discount 
‘houses should not accept publication of the regular figures of 
assets and liabilities that they already provide to the Bank of 
England. It proposes quarterly analysis of the larger deposits with 
the clearing banks on similar lines to the analysis of advances ; 
Publication of quarterly figures of holdings of gilt-edged securities 
by the banks, distinguishing short bonds with less than five years 


to maturity, for the joint stock banks, the accepting houses and 
the discount houses together ; and of net cash transactions in gilt- 
edged securities. 


Similar demands are made upon the other main groups of 
financial institutions. Insurance companies, the committee con- 
siders, should be required to provide quarterly figures of purchases 
and sales of financial assets and also of net life premium income. 
Similar data might be obtained from superannuation and pension 
funds (by sampling) from investment trusts and unit trusts, and 
from the hire purchase finance houses. 

The committee “has found no satisfactory explanation of the 
large changes that have taken place in the rate of private saving 
over the past ten years.” The whole personal sector, it suggests, 
might best be investigated by private surveys, if necessary with 
Government finance and backing. 

Statistics showing the transactions of the public sector with 
the rest of the economy are partly a matter of organisation and 
presentation rather than of inquiry. The committee proposes 
quarterly publication of figures showing operations on capital 
account for the public sector, for the central Government alone, 
for public corporations, and for the local authorities. In the pub- 
lished figures of the National Debt there should be a clear line 
of division, such as is given in its report for the first time, 
between debt held by the market and debt held by depart- 
ments within the Government. The Government is not much 
better advised than the public about the division of market debt 
between the main groups of outside holders, at home and abroad ; 
fuller estimates should be attempted. Local authorities, on a 
sampling basis, might also be required quarterly to record the 
amounts and sources of their borrowing. 

The committee gives only a flick in passing to one of the dryest 
of all statistical sources: “‘ We hope that the Council of the Stock 
Exchange will examine the possibility of publishing better data 
on the business transacted, particularly in gilt-edged.” Many of 
the extra statistical series that it has suggested would logically, 
it thinks, be published by the Bank of England; and the Bank 
should publish figures of its bankers’ deposits, deposits of non- 
residents, official and other, its holdings of Treasury bills, and its 
holdings of Government bonds, with periodical analysis of these 
by maturity. The committee recognises that it is proposing a 
quick revolution in financial statistics, to match the slower revolu- 
tion that has been taking place in economic information, It offers 
for consideration the question whether this more compendious 
array of financial information—when and if it all sees the light of 
day—might deserve its own Digest of Financial and Monetary 
Statistics, and some official comment, to do it justice. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








INTEREST RATES 


Jolt from 


one London market began thinking 
about Bank rate this week for reasons 
very different to those usual in August. On 
Tuesday, following reports that the Treasury 
bill rate in the United States had risen to a 
new peak and above the London rate, gilt- 
edged were marked down sharply, War 
Loan dropping by 1,5; to 654, within half 
a point of its nadir for the year. At the 
same time, the boom in the equity market 
broke, and on Wednesday, while Govern- 
ment securities recovered somewhat, the fall 
in Ordinary shares continued. 

The yield on the Financial Times ordin- 
ary index, which on Tuesday was within 
0.01 per cent of the yield on Old Consols, 
rose to give a margin of 0.06 per cent. The 
equity market faltered momentarily before 
crossing this line of entirely psychological 
significance, determined as it is by one 
particular index set against a government 
security that has a special scarcity value. 
But on Thursday the lines crossed, it may 
be noted that The Economist ordinary 
indicator, which rose slightly from 290.9 to 
291.7 in the week to Wednesday, shows an 
average yield 0.71 per cent below the yield 
on War Loan. 

The London markets have reason for 
their pause. The warning signs of dearer 
money in America were discernible some 
months ago, and now they are flashing un- 
mistakably. The three months’ bill rate 
in New York this week reached 3.82 per 
cent. The extraordinary jump of 0.41 per 
cent in a week and 0.57 per cent in a fort- 
night is a result of restrictive open market 
activities by the Federal Reserve, and of the 
market’s anticipation of the implications of 
Congress’s refusal to raise the maximum 
‘permissible coupon of 44 per cent on bonds 
of more than five years’ maturity. This will 
inevitably increase pressures in the short 
market, which has already seen a coupon of 
4% per cent on a one-year bill. The Federal 
Reserve is reported to be considering a 
further rise in its rediscount rate of 33 per 
cent, which the Treasuiy bill rate has now 
overtaken, though the steel strike compli- 
cates the issue. The big New York banks 
in turn are considering a further rise in 
their prime loan rate, at present 43 per cent; 
that would make bank advances more ex- 
pensive in the United States than in Britain. 

This sharp rise in money rates (it has gone 
still further in Canada, as is discussed in 
a subsequent note) must have its impact on 
London. Already there have been signs of 
further switches of funds to New York. 
Many of these balances managed by Swiss 


New York 


bankers and others have been denominated 
in dollars, and the London banks accepting 
them have covered themselves in the for- 
ward market. To that extent the withdrawal 
of balances involves an unwinding of the 
forward sale of sterling, and while the spot 
rate has dipped a little further to $2.80, 
the forward quotations have strengthened, 
the dollar going to an unaccustomed dis- 
count. This is a sign that confidence in 
sterling itself remains high, but the switch- 
ing does produce a certain strain. Few 
people expect Bank rate to be raised before 
the end of the summer_; but few would care 
to predict that 4 per cent will last until the 
end of the year. On Friday the tender for 
Treasury bills will have been watched with 
unusual interest. 


RADCLIFFE IN THE MARKETS 


Gilt-edged Reflections 


HE City has a well-known predilection 

for hard news, and a report that may 
or may not be accepted by the authorities 
seems to be regarded by many people as 
outside that category. Market reactions to 
the Radcliffe report have been very modest ; 
few people this week have placed immediate 
significance on the minor role the report 
seems to envisage for Bank rate. Yet for the 
gilt-edged market and still more in 
the mortgage market the report could have 
a big influence. While the report is by no 
means pessimistic about gilt-edged, the first 


GILT-EDGED TURNOVER 
Half-yearly transfers as % of stock outstanding 
% 


MATURITY: 5 YEARS OR LESS 


"55/0 YEARS 


UNDATED 


effect will probably be depressing ; possibly 
this was a contributory influence in the 
market’s fall on Tuesday. 

Everyone welcomes the new information, 
and the prospect of continued information. 
This itself puts gilt-edged in better light. 





As the tables on page 660 show, impor- 
tant groups of investors including the 
general public have at times been quite sub- 
stantial buyers of gilt-edged; and the 
accompanying chart shows an impressive 
turnover, even among the medium and un- 
dated stocks. Everyone is looking forward 
to meaningful figures on the response 
to new government issues: this week’s 
announcement that £54 million of maturing 
3 per cent War Loan has been converted 
into 43 per cent Conversion 1964 and £144 
million into the new 5 per cent Treasury 
stock 1986-89 tells one nothing except that 
the government broker again has a good 
supply of a long-dated stock. 

The report is optimistic, in the long run, 
in its confidence that there is an underlying 
demand for gilt-edged and in its striking 
revelation that, despite the huge borrowings 
in the war, the national debt as a whole is 
smaller today in relation to national income 
than it was in 1935. At the same time, it 
should probably be regarded as pessimistic 
for prices in the short run in its whole 
approach to debt management. The central 
argument is that this provides the authorities 
with power, which they should use, to influ- 
ence long-term rates ; that the concept of 
“Government credit” as reflected in the 
yield on government securities is an out- 
dated hangover from the days when London 
was the world’s market for every country’s 
bonds ; that gilt-edged yields may have to 
rise in relation to current yields on equities, 
even if inflation is held in check ; and that 
while the authorities obviously have to be 
wary of knocking the gilt-edged market too 
hard they may find that a positive cut in gilt- 
edged prices accompanied by a clear state- 
ment of intentions is less demoralising to 
the market than a slow sag in prices such 
as has been experienced in recent years. 
Any investor has to be prepared for market 
fluctuations ; it is long-term depreciation 
that puts him off. Sharper fluctuations that 
checked the downward drift would be no 
bad thing. 


Would it Work? 


N the discount market the feeling is that 

a threatening cloud has passed. Now 
that the syndicate has survived the scrutiny 
of the Radcliffe committee its place should 
be secure. Lombard Street’s general relief 
is accompanied by irritation about the 
report’s reference to “ deliberately manipu- 
lating the syndicate bid week by week in 
order to discourage ‘outside’ tenders, 
with particular reference to early 1959. It 
is pointed out, reasonably, that the fluctua- 
tions then were a response to the change n 
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expectations about Bank rate, and that the 
London market, sensitive to the wishes of 
the authorities, avoids really sharp fluctua- 
tions. Even the rare movement of 9d. in 
the bid is equivalent to only 0.15 per cent 
in the rate; if bill rate fluctuated as it does 
in New York outside tenderers would have 
more to worry about. The discount market 
might also have admitted that it can hardly 
stay passive in the face of competition 
from outsiders; if the Radcliffe committee 
really wanted a fully free money market it 
should have recommended more competi- 
tion, that is abolition of the syndicate prac- 
tice, not less competition. 

The mortgage market has reacted very 
quietly to the prospect of its virtual dis- 
appearance, if local authorities as the com- 
mittee recommends are given free access to 
the Exchequer at the gilt-edged rate. Few 
people in the City think that this extra- 
ordinary suggestion will be implemented. 
Consequently, there has been no noticeable 
increase in demand for mortgages or change 
in rates, which remain at 33-33 per cent for 
short money, 5% per cent for loans up to five 
years and 5} per cent for longer loans. 

The clearing banks seem to have given 
the report a general welcome, although 
views have not yet crystallised. Bankers 
welcome the stress on interest rates rather 
than on quantitative controls in normal cir- 
cumstances; and naturally they are relieved 
that the suggestion for use of liquidity 
controls in “stage two” (not normal cir- 
cumstances but short of a full emergency) 
stresses that these should be extended to a 
wide range of other financial institutions. 

That relief, naturally, is not shared by 
the institutions concerned. But again the 
main topic of debate is how the committee’s 
proposal could be implemented. The prob- 
lem for the building societies is bad enough, 
as is discussed in a later note, and they 
already have some generally recommended 
standards of liquidity. The finance houses, 
despite long attempts, have been able to 
find none, while for insurance companies 
and pension funds liquidity considerations 
vary greatly. One may seriously doubt 
whether a control on liquidity is applicable 
to any institutions other than commercial 
banks, since these are the only institutions 
that in the past have held pretty rigorously 
and uniformly to a certain standard. And 
if the authorities agree that control of the 
banks alone is both ineffective and unfair, 
they might think again about using this 
instrument at all. 


MOTORS 


Holidays Cut Output 


a of cars and commercial 
vehicles fell sharply in July from the 
record level reached in June. Only 65,704 
cars and 22,038 goods vehicles and buses 
Were built in the four-week month, com- 
pared with 123,059 and 39,623 respectively 
i the five weeks of June, and 85,468 and 
23,383 in July, 1958. This year, unlike last, 
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most large makers lost one week’s output 
from holidays in July, while Ford lost six 
days and Vauxhall a fortnight ; these holi- 
days account for most of the fall in produc- 
tion. The rest resulted from the strikes at 
the British Motor Corporation and the 
effects of the introduction of new models— 
which again probably affected BMC most, 
where production of the A.35 was being 
replaced by the Austin 7 and Mini-Minor. 
Apart from the holiday period, all makers 
report that they were making as many cars 


1958 





as they could, working overtime and some 
night or Saturday shifts, but still could not 
keep up with the demand for them ; de- 
livery delays remain on most popular 
models. 

Exports were higher in July than in June ; 
53,561 cars and 11,903 commercial vehicles 
were exported, compared with 47,586 and 
9,853 in June; 49,945 and 11,360 were 
exported in July, 1958. The rate this July 
was little below the record reached in the 
second quarter ; the rise in sales to the USA 
seems the most dynamic factor in exports 
at present. 


HARRODS 


The Morning After 


R HUGH FRASER has earned his short 
holiday in Monte Carlo. His shrewd 
tactics have won the House of Fraser control 
of Harrods at last, after a long and hard 
fought battle. Debenhams’ counter offer to 
the improved bid by the House of Fraser 
came too late, and on Friday Mr Fraser, 
more willing to exploit every opportunity 
than the directors of Debenhams were, was 
a buyer in the name of the House of Fraser 
for the big amounts of Harrods’ ordinary 
and preference shares which came on offer. 
On Saturday, the House of Fraser’s offer 
for the preference shares was closed, but its 
offer for the ordinary shares was extended 
until Wednesday (and now has been ex- 
tended once more, to September 9th). On 
Sunday, Mr Fraser said he was supremely 
confident and seemed to be taking pride in 
the fact that, having bought shares in the 
market, he was paying more for Harrods 
than the £34 million many commentators 
had estimated. On Monday, Debenhams 
withdrew its offer and Mr Fraser had won 
his victory. 
The price he has paid for that victory is 
enormously high. Quite how much cash 
Mr Fraser will have to find is not yet 
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apparent, but it can hardly be much less 
than £15 million. Capital to fund that sum 
and to complete the building of the Harrods’ 
store in Birmingham will have to be found. 
Mr Fraser has made no promises, as the 
Debenhams directors did, that he will not 
sell any of the Harrods’ freeholds. He, after 
all, was the first to exploit the hidden cash 
reserves that inflation has created in free- 
hold property. But if he does sell off some 
of the Harrods’ freeholds and secure a long 
lease upon them he is buying cash at the 
moment at the cost of heavy rents in the 
future. He must, to justify the price he 
has paid for control, jack Harrods’ earnings 
up. When he purchased the John Barker 
group he realised some cash by selling some 
of its properties and he re-organised its 
stores. As yet, the earnings of the John 
Barker group have not moved up dramatic- 
ally. 

Mr Fraser has been quoted as saying 
that only a fool would alter the character 
of the Harrods’ business and he has said 
that the “separate traditions and high 
reputations ” of its stores will be respected. 
Can he, however, afford to maintain the 
extravagant use of selling space which is the 
tradition of the Knightsbridge store and to 
leave the character of the other London 
and provincial stores unchanged ? All the 
House of Fraser shareholders will soon have 
votes and they, having seen the market price 
of their shares drop from 3§s. 6d. to 32s. 
and the price of the Debenhams’ shares go 
up from 29s. to 31s. 73d. once victory was 
in sight for the House of Fraser, must want 
to know what Mr Fraser intends to do. 
Department stores have gradually been 
losing trade to the multiples and their profits 
have been sticky. Can the personality of 
one man reverse that trend for Harrods ? 
Is it possible to do so without altering its 
character ? The House of Fraser shares 
have been growth stocks. Can they remain 
so, now that they include the equity of 
Harrods bought at this sort of price ? 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Industry’s Import Needs 


ee production, calling for bigger . 
stocks, continues to push up Britain’s 
import bill. In July imports rose further 
by £21 million to £353 million cif, and 
were IO per cent above the average rate 
in the first half of the year. But exports 
resumed their upward trend, rising sharply 
by £36 million to nearly £288 million fob, 
5+ per cent above the rate in the first half 
of the year. Exports may not fully match 
the rise in imports over the year as a whole, 
yet the trade gap does not seem likely to 
grow uncomfortably large. During the first 
seven months the apparent deficit totalled 
£277 million, an increase of £66 million 
over the same period of 1958. 

Detailed trade figures for July show 
clearly how industry’s growing needs are 
driving up imports. Industrial materials, at 
£141 million, were 15 per cent above the 
first half year’s average imports, with 
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seasonally large arrivals of timber, and 
heavier imports of iron and steel, metal ores 
and scrap, chemicals, paper and raw cotton. 
Imports of finished manufacturers, at £41 
million, were 40 per cent above the average 
rate in the first half of the year. Nearly half 
of the rise represented ships and boats 
(which can fluctuate sharply), but imports 
of machinery were 16 per cent higher, while 
miscellaneous manufactures, road vehicles 
and aircraft and scientific instruments rose 
even more sharply. In contrast to these 
groups, imports of petroleum were only 
marginally higher in July, while food, 
beverages and tobacco rose by only two per 
cent. 

The rise of 53 per cent in British exports 
in July, compared with the first half year’s 
rate, was widely spread. Engineering pro- 
ducts, the dominant group, rose by 53 per 
cent to £131 million. Ships and boats 
accounted for two-thirds of the increase, 
rising by over £4 million to £8.4 million, 
though this was offset by the fall (to £4.9 
million) in deliveries of aircraft, another 
volatile item. Shipments of non-electric 
machinery also rose by 5} per cent to £54 
million (aircraft engines alone rising by 17 
per cent to £6 million), while shipments 
of electric machinery were 2} per cent 
higher at £20 million. Exports of cars and 
chassis continued to forge ahead, showing 
a rise of 13 per cent over the first half of 
the year, thanks mainly to another jump in 
deliveries to North America. Exports of 
metals rose by 12 per cent to £39.7 million, 
and exports of textiles recovered further, 
being 93 per cent above the first half year’s 
rate ; cotton yarns and fabrics alone showed 
a fall. 


CANADA 


A Financial Mess 


Ts clash between the policy of the Bank 
of Canada and the policy of the Cana- 
dian Government reached a new stage last 
week. The Finance Minister rejected one 
quarter of the bids for the week’s tender 
of Treasury bills and thereby succeeded in 
bringing the yield down from 6.16 to 6.04 
per cent. The extraordinary rise in Cana- 
dian bill rates is attributable primarily to 
the restrictive open market operations of 
the Bank of Canada, which has concentrated 
all its attention on limiting the supply of 
money to prevent inflation in 1960 and 
1961. This restrictive policy naturally 
conflicts with the Canadian government’s 
efforts to continue recovery from the reces- 
sion. The Government became particular- 
ly alarmed last week after the chartered 
banks had announced that, since they were 
now having to pay well over 6 per cent for 
their borrowings from the central bank 
while still being bound by law to charge no 
more than 6 per cent for loans, those loans 
would have to be curtailed. Mr Diefen- 
baker promptly announced this reasoning 
to be invalid since the banks borrow only 
a small portion of their funds at Bank rate. 
It is a sorry example of economic and mone- 
tary management. 
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Lancashire 
Swallows 


the Bait 


uccEss, if that is the right word, is 

now assured to the schemes for eli- 
minating surplus machinery in Lanca- 
shire cotton spinning and weaving. The 
bait of compensation is working, and 
offers to scrap now already exceed 
the necessary minima of six million 
spindles and 45,000 looms. The flow 
of applications will slacken after next 
Monday, when the bonus payment of 
five per cent lapses, but by September 
30th, the closing date, eight to nine mil- 
lion spindles and roughly 60,000 looms 
may be earmarked for the scrap-heap. 
The response from doublers, however, 
has been disappointing, and it is possible 
that the target of 400,000 doubling 
spindles may not be reached. If it is 
not, no compensation will be paid. As 
each scheme stands by itself this would 
not matter much—except to the firms 
that would forgo compensation for mills 
that they will close anyway. A scheme 
for the finishers is still being considered. 


Ironically, the business of cutting 
Lancashire down to size has coincided 
with a big improvement in real business. 
The revival started early in the spring, 
and a glorious summer has boosted sales 
still further. Stocks at the mills have 
been sold off and order books have 
lengthened appreciably. In spinning, 
for example, order books are nearly 
twice as long as they were early this 
year ; spinners were working, on average, 
at 71 per cent of capacity before the 
holidays began, compared with 66 per 
cent in January, and were running for 
44 hours per week instead of 41. 


But selling margins are not much 
higher, and are widely considered to be 
inadequate. There are grounds for 
believing that influential producers, in 
spinning at any rate, have deliberately 
kept margins low to encourage the 
weaker fry to close down. Margins will 
have to be raised soon, if only because 
firms will have to recover the costs of 
the levies to finance their third of the 
compensation to the mills that are 
closing down (with the government find- 
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ing the other two-thirds), and to dis- 
placed workers. If about 8} million 
spindles are scrapped the remaining 
spinning firms will have to raise roughly 
£2} million, of which nearly £1 million 
may be needed to compensate workers. 
By the end of March, when all the 
machinery offered for scrapping has to 
be scrapped, the outlook for what is left 
of the industry will be brighter than for 
several years. The revival in trade may 
continue throughout next year, and 
though demand will fall off when stocks 
have been re-built, there will be far 
fewer mills to compete for the available 
business. Sellers’ hands will be stronger, 
and they should be able to obtain an 
adequate return on their capital. It may 
not be long before some mills again find 
themselves short of labour. Mill closures, 
however, cannot be evenly spread, and 
even in districts where displaced 
workers could soon be re-employed in 
reorganised mills nearby there may be 
some loss of workers to other trades. 


eee of surplus capacity is 
only one step, and the least difficult 
one, towards putting Lancashire on its 
feet. The next step is to modernise the 
remaining mills and move over to two or 
three shifts. The government is prepared 
to pay a quarter of the cost of re-equip- 
ment during the next five years. To 


. qualify for the full subsidy a firm must 


scrap an additional amount of machinery 
equal in productive capacity to the new 
machinery installed. No one can guess 
how vigorously this next step will be 
taken. Fears about unrestricted competi- 
tion from duty-free imports of Common- 
wealth textiles loom larger in the minds 
of some firms than others. Some are 
evidently prepared to go ahead, on the 
assumption that the existing restrictions 
on imports from Hongkong will remain 
for some years at least. This surely is 
the sensible view. A lot of public money 
is being made available to help Lan- 
cashire, and the cotton industry will be 
expected to do its utmost to make 
effective use of it. 
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EUROPE’S 
BIGGEST 
GASWORKS 
SPECIFY 
JOY 
LIMBEROLLER| 
CONVEYOR 
IDLERS 
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Many industries have taken kindly to the revolutionary Limberoller. 
Offering several advantages over conventional idlers in general, they 


have exclusive operating features appealing to specific industries in 
particular. 


This is amply demonstrated by the impressive list of industries which 
Limberollers already service. 15 gasworks, 8 steel mills, 2 of the 
big 5 motor manufacturers, and in quarries, coal mines, foundries, 


chemical plants, etc. . . . these in Britain alone. 


LIMBEROLLERS are 
most conveyor 


demonstrably superior on 
See they would 
cut your materials handling costs by writing for 
leaflet L125, and the address of your local distributor. 


installations. how 





CAPPIELOW + GREENOCK + SCOTLAND 
+ Export Sales: 7 Harley Street, London, W.1 





British Banking 
in c4sta 


These are the territories served by 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most 
centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, 
South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. 
In London an effective credit information service 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to 
merchants and marwufacturers seeking new business 










B PERSIAN GULF — WEST PAKISTAN 


QATAR & BAHRAIN Tene 


fi ¢ 
cus {iam 


connexions in Asian markets. 3 Sareea 
HE CHARTERED BANK \ = 
~, : 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) Sek 


~ 





“~ 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.c.2. —~—< —_ 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 

















She trusts us implicitly 


SHE WANTS really fresh food for her family. And she 
knows that frozen food in cartons is just that. Not 
only fresh in itself but fresh because the superb 
packaging keeps it so—protecting it completely. 
This is yet one more tribute to ‘‘Thames Board’’— 
the packaging board most widely used in Britain 
today. ‘Thames Board’’ is supplied to boxmakers 
and leading manufacturers in enormous quantity and 
to a wide range of specifications called for by major 
consumer markets and industry. 
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So does he 


The public realises that 
cardboard boxes are 
necessary protection. 
And the boxmaker puts 
skill into making them. 
In turn he relies on the 
experience and technical 
know-how behind every 
ton of ‘“‘Thames Board” 
he uses. 


Good packaging starts with — THAMES 3X0): 424d) 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED, PURFLEET, ESSEX & WARRINGTON, LANCS 
Also the sole manufacturers of ‘‘FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases 





TBB 105-8064-68 


THE 


Sha 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 
——EeE EEE 


Record Advances 


HE reduction in the rate of interest paid 
T on shares and charged on mortgages 
recommended by the Building Societies 
Association early in May was not imple- 
mented by many societies until the begin- 
ning of July. But the knowledge that rates 
were to come down made an immediate 
impact and in the second quarter of the 
year, especially in May and June, new 
receipts of savings tailed off a little and 
withdrawals went up. Net receipts, as the 
table shows, were however still running at a 
high level. ; 


DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES * 


£ million) 
1958 1959 
itt IV | ll 
Shares & 
deposits : 
Gross receipts 86-9 107-1 117-8 =Jtl-7 
Gross with- 
drawals ... 58-3 51-3 56-9 66:5 
Net receipts. . 28-6 55-8 60-9 45-2 
Advances ...... 66-3 74-9 68-5 94-0 
Repayments, etc.. 68-0 76-0 68-3 78:4 
Funds : 
Liquid assets.. 277-4 311-1 336-7 347-3 
Total assets... 1,902-1 1,957-0 1,992-5 2,047-3 
Liquidty ratio (per 
eee 14-6 15-9 16-9 17-0 


* Based on returns made by 197 societies, whose 
combined assets represent about 75 per cent of total 
assets of all building societies in this country. 


The building societies were anxious to 
lend their funds out on new mortgages and 
those that are members of the association 
did so to the tune of £94 million in the 
second quarter, more than had ever been 
recorded in any quarter before. Repay- 
ments were also high, sc that the average 
liquidity ratio remained~ practically un- 
changed at 17 per cent. 


Liquidity Controls? 


S INCE the war the building societies have 
been reluctant to change their rates ; 
though as the rates offered by other com- 
peting media, especially National Savings, 
moved up they, dragging their heels, had to 
follow suit. They did not, however, do so 
when Bank rate went up to 7 per cent, with 
the result that the net inflow of funds 
dwindled and mortgage advances were put 
on a strict ration—except by those societies 
that offered shareholders higher rates than 
those recommended by the association. One 
reason why the building societies left their 
rates unchanged when it was in their self 
interest to raise them is revealed in the 
Radcliffe report. Following an invitation 
from the Governor of the Bank to the chair- 
man of the association in September, 1957, 
the association held informal talks each 
month with the Treasury, at which the 
chairman of the National Savings Commit- 
tee was present. Neither side could make 
irrevocable pledges to the other in these 
talks, but the discussions “ led to an under- 
standing that the building societies and the 

vernment (as responsible for national 
Savings) would not try to poach upon each 
other’s deposits by competitive raising of 
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rates,” so long as the Bank rate remained 
at 7 per cent. These regular talks now seem 
to have been discontinued ; but the contact 
was established and it would be easy to set 
the machinery in motion again. 

In these talks the members of the Build- 
ing Societies Association showed a willing- 
ness to let their policies be influenced by 
considerations of the national interest. But 
in a future crisis they may find themselves, 
if a suggestion in the Radcliffe report is im- 
plemented, subject to formal and restrictive 
controls. If a control is clamped on the 
banks’ liquidity, the Radcliffe report argues 
that by necessity and in equity similar 
controls should be imposed on other lending 
institutions, including the building societies. 
The building societies would be among the 
easiest to control. Their statistics, except 
on gilt-edged transactions, are readily avail- 
able ; the Government’s House Purchase 
and Housing Act has gone a long way to 
establishing minimum standards on liquidity 
and reserve ratios ; and a powerful associa- 
tion is preparing to insist on these standards 
as a condition of membership. 

Even so, the difficulties of imposing 
controls upon the building societies would 
be very real. First, the Government might 
have to insist that all societies outside the 
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association—and there are several of these 
which, with the air of property finance com- 
panies about them, hold only a tiny propor- 
tion of their assets in liquid form—should 
come into line with those enjoying trustee 
status. Even then, it would presumably 
have to insist that all societies had to operate 
with a liquidity ratio higher than that of 
7% per cent, at market values, required by 
the House Purchase and Housing Act. As 
the leading societies already maintain a 
much higher ratio than this, a control 
that would really cut deep into mortgage 
advances by these societies would have to 
be very severe indeed and to be fully effec- 
tive it would have to be applied with rigour 
to all societies. 


MIDLAND BANK 


Term Loans to Farmers 


@) NE recommendation of the Radcliffe 
committee has becn implemented with 
record speed. The Midland Bank has this 
week announced a scheme, prepared before 
publication of the report, under which ad- 
vances for the purchase or improvement of 
farms may be given for 2 maximum period 






Credit ? 


Mo: of the findings of the 1957 
Census of Distribution were 
released earlier this year. But among 
the new information in the Board of 
Trade’s complete report published last 
week (HMSO, 5s.) are the answers to 
the questions put to retailers for the 
first time about their credit transactions. 
While this business has magnified con- 
siderably since then, this report provides 
the only virtually complete picture of 
the composition of consumer credit. 
Retailers’ sales on instalment credit 
terms, whether or not the retailer 
financed the transaction, amounted in 
1957 to £677 million, or 9 per cent of 
total sales of all goods. Of this amount, 
credit traders calling on customers 
accounted for £93 million, mail order 
houses £98 million and check trading 
companies (which issue tickets paid for 
by instalment and exchangeable for 
goods at the shops) £60 million. As 
might be expected, large multiple 
traders do more credit business than the 
small shopkeepers—as much as 80 per 
cent of multiples’ furniture sales and 
nearly three-quarters of their sales of 
radio and television equipment were 
made on instalment credit terms in 
1957. Altogether, in that year, about 
one-third of all household goods and 























How Much Consumer 








Nearly a third of total retail 
credit consists of weekly and 
monthly shopping accounts. 


one-sixth of clothing and footwear were 
sold on instalment credit terms. 

Of the outstianding credit of £514 
million at the end of 1957 on goods sold 
by retailers, only 10 per cent was pro- 
vided directly by finance houses, 3 per 
cent by check traders and the rest by 
the shopkeepers themselves. But only 
7o per cent of the debt was instal- 
ment credit; 30 per cent consisted of 
balances outstanding on weekly or 
monthly accounts and the like. For 
retailers other than co-operatives, these 
customers’ debts averaged about 2 per 
cent of turnover, or about one week’s 
sales, but for department stores the pro- 
portion was § per cent and for house- 
hold goods shops even more. 

The amount of retailers’ hire purchase 
and credit sale agreements  subse- 
quently discounted by finance houses 
was surprisingly small—only (£15 
million. The finance houses advanced 
directly a further £35 million for retail 
goods, but the bulk of their business is 
in hire-purchase and credit sales agree- 
ments on cars and commercial vehicles. 
Balances outstanding on the books of 
finance houses at the end of 1957 
totalled £276 million, bringing the total 
of debt covered by the census to £740 
million. 
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of twenty years. Previously, the bank re- 
veals, the maximum was ten to twelve years, 
still some way from the short-term self- 
liquidating overdraft. The new facilities 
are described as term loans, but the bank 
reserves the right to call in the advance on 
demand, though this will only be exercised 
if it is evident that the farm is being mis- 
managed, Repayment will be on an agreed 
annually reducing basis, and interest will be 
at the normal overdraft rate, I per cent over 
Bank rate for most farmers, that is § per 
cent for the present. Other banks will cer- 
tainly be under pressure to meet this com- 
petition, There might also be some switch- 
ing by farmers from use of the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation, which charges 5} 
per cent and has greater legal formalities, 
but is prepared to lend for up to 60 years. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


More of the Figures 


NTIL last week the only useful figures of 

Britain’s overseas investment officially 
published were the “net external invest- 
ment” figures in the balance of payments 
white papers, which show merely the 
balance between outgoing and incoming 
capital, and give no clue as to the actual 
amounts of capital moving both ways in 
all these transactions (which might for 
once reasonably be called “ global”). The 
Radcliffe committee, in its report, has 
published “ tentative estimates ” of the scale 
of Britain’s gross investment overseas since 
the war provided to it by the Bank of 
England; and the Treasury has capped 
this with “broad estimates” of long-term 
private investment from and to Britain since 
1952, in rather greater detail. 

Britain’s average net private investment 
of about £200 million overseas over the 
last few years is now seen to have represen- 
ted the difference between gross investment 
averaging £330 million and an inflow of 
about £130 million of capital from over- 
seas, mainly from the United States. And 
the negligible net investment in countries 
other than the sterling area actually repre- 
sents the balance between £100-£120 
million moving each way each year. 

The data from which the Treasury builds 
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up its estimates vary in quality and ade- 
quacy; estimates of the amount of profits re- 
invested, for example, are available only 
in a few cases. This is a large element in 
the accounts: the Radcliffe committee 
quotes an estimate that re-investment by 
British firms of earnings overseas is of the 
order of £200 million a year, not far short 
of the rate of net private investment in 
most recent years. The Treasury reckons 
that private investment in the Common- 
wealth has been running at well over £150 
million a year, of which direct and portfolio 
investment in Canada represented perhaps 
£55 million (before 1956 and 1957, when 
heavy buying of Canadian securities 
through the Kuwait and other sterling area 
gaps brought portfolio investment up to 
some £45 million a year, as much as the 
increase in the value of British direct invest- 
ments in Canada). The new figures support 
the Treasury’s recent claim that British in- 
vestment in North America in recent years 
has matched the volume of American in- 
vestment here: in 1955, for example, 
Britain invested perhaps £45 million in 
Canada and £34 million in the United 
States, against American investment in 
Britain, direct and portfolio, of £71 million. 
British investment in the sterling area 
totalled £1,450 million gross from 1952 to 
1958, with an inflow, up to 1957 of about 
£150 million; net investment there averaged 
£190 million a year, of which about a third 
represented Commonwealth Government, 
public corporation and company issues on 
the London market. “A large part of private 
investment abroad is in the oil industry, 
which also accounts for most of the sharp 
increase in the past few years”, remarked 
the Radcliffe committee. : 


RADIO INDUSTRY 


Fifteen Million Licences 


y the end of July, the Post Office had 
B issued more than five million radio 
and nearly ten million television plus 
radio licences; in the first half of this 
year manufacturers’ deliveries of tele- 
vision receivers were more than a million 
—nearly double those in the first half 
of 1958, and even sales of radio receivers 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT TO AND FROM THE UK 


(£ million) 
Total Annual 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1952-58 Average 


—169 —212 —221 —182 -—221 -—261 -—I87 —I1,453 —210 
+19 +22 +41 +72 +31 —19 — 13 + 153 + 20 


—190 —110 —280 —200 


Rest of Sterling Area: 
Outward 
inward 


— 1,300 


Non-Sterling Area: 
Outward 
Inward 


— 77 —140 —140 


+120 
— 20 


—113 — 878 
+123 + 778 


+ 10 — 100 
All areas: 


Outward 
Inward 


—322 
+192 


— 130 


—300 
+110 


—190 
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were beginning to pick up by mid-summer, 
The annual radio show that opened at Earls 
Court this week showed these trends at 
work. An immense effort has been made to 
push marginal products such as portable 
radio receivers, tape recorders, and record 
players of all kinds. Television displays, by 
contrast, were limited to the few standard 
models produced by each big company. The 
industry has the cathode ray tube makers to 
thank for radical modifications in the way 
that the beam of electrons hits the face of 
the screen, which have reduced in turn the 
length of the tube and the repulsive bulk of 
the television cabinet built around it. These 
new tubes have become standard throughout 
the industry; in most cases they have halved 
the depth of the receiver without doing any- 
thing to its price. 

The industry, in short, feels that it has 
no need to woo the viewer by price cuts 
but only by offering improvements in 
convenience and styling for the same 
price. The fall in retail prices since the 
beginning of the year reflects more or less 
exactly the reductions in rates of purchase 
tax made in the budget. Thus the average 
price of a 17-inch television set, a size that 
now accounts for go per cent of all sales, has 
come down from £73 to £67. The price of 
radio sets also shows little change. Small 
receivers cost much the same as they have 
done for years, between {10 and £14. Tran- 
sistor sets are considerably more expensive, 
partly because the transistors themselves 
cost two to three times as much as ordinary 
valves and more of them are needed. Their 
prices appear to range between £18 and 
£20. 

Something amounting to a price war is, 
however, breaking out in the record and tape 
recording side of the industry. The flood 
of cut-price, long playing records of pop 
music, touched off earlier in the summer by 
the appearance of the first 16s 9d. Gala long 
playing records, suggests that the industry 
may be preparing to stabilise the price of a 
long-playing pop record at about £1, com- 
pared with 30s to 40s which has been 
common up till now. The £24 to £30 tape 
recorders making their debut at the show 
may raise the eyebrows of purists but they 
represent a very big reduction on the {40 
to £60 charged by most established firms in 
the industry. 


RAW WOOL 


Prices Rise 10 per cent 


T this week’s wool auctions in Austta- 

lia, the first of the new season, prices 
have risen by about 10 per cent compared 
with last season’s close. This corresponds 
closely to expectations before the opening. 
Initially prices rose by more than 10 pet 
cent—though not as much as some optimis- 
tic reports claimed—and then eased later. 
Continental countries and Japan clearly 
dominated the buying; Eastern European 
countries were active at times, but Bradford 
appears to have bought sparingly. Quite 
a lot of business was done in Bradford, and 
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His judgment—sound from years of flower show experience—is admired, 
respected, courted county-wide. Look with his eyes—shrewdly, expertly—at 
the new-style Zodiac. Appreciate as he would the new beauty of styling, 


® the new, lower sleeker look .. . gleaming body beauty .. . new, elegant facia, 
his eyes trim styles and materials . .. inspired new colours. Notice too the extra touches 
of luxury (all without increase in price, remember!) and you’ll know your 
judgment is as sharp and sure as his. See the new prize-of-its-class Zodiac 
at your Ford Dealer’s today. Price £675 plus £282.7.6 P.T. = £957.7.6 
(Also available with automatic transmission). 


— new-style Zodiac from 6085 
Drive 


Kn 
AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM — BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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PARTNERS 
IN 

FOCD 
PREPARATION 


Here is an easy, thrifty way to add tempting flavor to all everyday 

foods. Rich and delicious Kikkoman soy sauce, made entirely from 

e soy beans, wheat, salt and water, naturally enhances any recipe. And 
it is so easy to use! Just add a small amount of Kikkoman soy sauce 

SOY SAUCE during the cooking process or season dishes at the table directly from 
the bottle. The combination of appetite-appealing color, taste and 


fragrance has made Kikkoman soy sauce a favorite of gourmets every- 
where. 

Kikkoman soy sauce, backed by more than 300 years of experience in 
the manufacture of quality soy sauce, today is produced in 9 modern 
factories under the strictest sanitary conditions. With an annual out- 
put of 45,000,000 gallons, Kikkoman soy sauce is presently exported to 
more than 80 ports throughout the world, 

Available in 6 0z., 12 oz. and 4/5 qt. dripless plastic-top bottles. A 
recipe is attached to each container, 


NODA SHOYU CO., LTD. 


Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 


One gallon container 
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covered by raw wool or tops, before the 
guctions opened, and most firms can 
evidently afford to play a waiting game at 
least for another week or two. If demand 
from other countries slackens after the first 
few sales it will be interesting to see whether 
Bradford will buy more heavily. 


DISTILLING 
DISTILLING 


How Much Whisky is 
Too Much? 


EARS that whisky production may prove 
EF have anticipated a greater increase in 
demand than will actually exist when 
current output comes to be sold in several 
years’ time has been troubling some people 
in the industry in the last few years; so 
has the high level of maturing stocks. The 
rate of growth in sales has not risen as fast 
as the rise in production ; moreover, all 
calculations are complicated by the fact that 
whisky is not sold for an average of six to 
seven years after production—after four to 
five years for grain whisky and seven to ten 
years for malt. (Most whisky sold is a 
blend containing some 30 to 50 per cent 
malt whisky, with the rest grain.) Yet pro- 
duction shows no sign of slackening. A 
projection of the present rate of growth of 
sales suggests that sales in 1965 might reach 
36 million proof gallons (20 million gallons 
more than in 1954), whereas the 1958 out- 
put of 52 million gallons would then be 
ready for sale ; with the evaporation losses 
of 15-20 per cent in seven years, this 
matured whisky would amount to about 
42 million gallons. Nevertheless, the rate 
of additions to stock actually rose in the 
six months to March, 1959, when the stock 
reached 243 million gallons ; there seems 
little doubt that distillers are generally 
assuming a rise in the rate of growth of 
sales. 

Home sales in the first half. of 1959 were 
lower than those for the same period last 
year—2.94 million gallons, against 3.01 
million—though Distillers’ more expensive 
brands and the standard brands of some 
of the independents are still on quota, and 
annual sales are still about .1 million gallons 
below the pre-war level. Exports are 
obviously expected to provide most of the 
increased sales ; and here much hope seems 
to be placed in the opening of new markets 
and the reduction of import restrictions in 
existing ones. Eastern Europe is regarded 
as a possible example of the former, while 
France—where the popularity of whisky has 
fisen surprisingly with the aid of Francoise 
Sagan—and South America are examples of 
the latter. 

_ The clearest evidence of optimism in the 
industry is the fact that a number of new 
distilleries are now under construction. One 
of the largest expansion programmes is 
significantly that of Seager Evans, controlled 
since 1956 by Schenley Industries of New 

ork, This company kas recently built a 
hew malt distillery in Glasgow, znd is now 
building another at Tormore on the Spey. 

Is 1s expected to begin production in 
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September, and will have a capacity of about 
300,000 gallons a year. Other new dis- 
tilleries are being built by independent 
distillers, including Highland Distilleries 
and two new companies, Glen Deveron 
Distilleries and the Aberporth Property 
Investment Co. The Distilleries Company 
has not needed to add to its existing capacity 
since the war, apart from re-commissioning 
an old distillery ; a revision of the excise 
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regulations in 1945, allowing “ brewing” 
and “distilling” to be carried on con- 
currently instead of consecutively, allowed a 
considerable increase in the output of exist- 
ing distilleries. The new distilleries seem 
unlikely to add substantially to the total 
capacity of the industry—probably the 
increase will be less than five per cent. But 


they suggest growing competition for the 
tippler’s dram. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Nearly half of the ordinary shareholders 
in Kemsley Newspapers (other than the 
Kemsley family interests) have decided to 
retain their investment in Kemsley News- 
papers, now controlled by Mr Roy 
Thomson. Between them these share- 
holders own 343 per cent of the £1,500,000 
of the Kemsley ‘stock not owned by the 
family: by staying on, they will become 
akin to participating preference shareholders 
in the company. Owners of the other 
654 per cent of the shares have accepted 
gos. in cash for each of their shares. 


* 


Earlier this year, the Hawker Siddeley 
Group announced that it was converting the 
factories of the Gloster Aircraft Company 
to the production of automatic vending 
machines built under licence from America. 
A joint company to market them is now 
being formed with J. Lyons the caterers. 
Hawker Siddeley has 2lready formed a new 
subsidiary, Primapax, with an issued capital 
of £20,000 to handle distribution, in which 
it is now proposed that Lyons should be- 
come an equal partner, supplying a good 
many of the products te be sold through 
the machines. 


* 


Albright and Wilson, the chemical manu- 
facturers, has raised its interim ordinary div- 
idend from 4 per cent to 6 per cent and it 
is also proposing to make a 25 per cent scrip 
issue. The group’s net profit for the first 
half of the year was £1,122,000 compared 
with £793,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1958. The directors say that profits for 
the second half of the year may be a little 
lower than in the first half. 


* 


Monsanto Chemicais has maintained 
its interim dividend at § per cent for 1959. 
The value of its net sales was £8,727,000 in 
the first half of the year (against £7,490,000 
in the first half of 1958) and its net profit 
was £372,000 (against £248,000). 


* 


British Relay is to make a 50 per cent 
scrip issue. In his remarks accompanying 
the latest accounts Sir Robert Renwick, the 
chairman, has virtually forecast an increase 


in the effective dividend following the issue. 
He said, giving an old phrase a new twist, 
that “naturally it should not be assumed 
that the same dividend as last year will 
be paid.” The latest 20 per cent payment 
is covered one and a half times by earnings, 
and profits are expected to increase further 
in the current year. 


* 


Dealings began on Thursday at 14 pre- 
mium in the new tranche of the H. J. Heinz 
5% per cent debenture stock 1976-85. The 
stock ranks pari passu with the existing 
debenture and {£2 million was placed by 
Helbert Wagg at 98} per cent. 


* 


Lewis’s Investment Trust has raised the 
interim ordinary dividend from the equiva- 
lent of 6 per cent to 7 per cent on the capi- 
tal as increased by last year’s 25 per cent 
scrip issue. The group’s trading profit in 
the six months to August 1 was {2,071,075 
against {1,895,596 in the first half of the 
previous year. In their interim report the 
directors say that the increase in the interim 
dividend does not necessarily imply any in- 
crease in the total distribution. 


* 


The directors of Patons and Baldwins, 
manufacturers of knitting wools and hosiery 
yarns, have raised the interim ordinary divi- 
dend from 2} per cent to 5 per cent. The 
chairman, Mr J. S. Bullimore, told share- 
holders. at the company’s annual meeting 
that the higher interim payment is designed 
to remove the disparity between the interim 
and final distributions. 





COMPANY AFFIARS 


Comments on page 682 on 
John Brown Investing in Success 
Borax | Powell Dufffryn 


LONDON AND NEW YORK a 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 680 and 681 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 682 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 683 
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L M ERICSSON TELEPHONE COMPANY 


SALES OF TELEPHONE EQUMPMENT IMPROVED IN 1958 


LARGE ORDERS FOR ERICSSON CROSSBAR EXCHANGES 


The eighty-third annual general meeting. of 
L M Ericsson Telephone Company (Telefonak- 
tiebolaget L M Ericsson), Stockholm, Sweden, 
was held on May 27th in Stockholm. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated annual report of the Board and the 
Managing Director: 


WORLD CONDITIONS AND ERICSSON GROUP 
GROWTH DURING 1958. 


The year 1958 was characterised by slackening 
economic conditions. The decrease in the 
volume of business suffered by commerce and 
industry in the United States during 1957 con- 
tinued into the early months of 1958. A dis- 
tinct recovery has since occurred but unemploy- 
ment is still a factor. Although Europe’s 
economy turned out to be less dependent on 
conditions in America than had been feared 
earlier, a marked decrease in business has also 
been noted on this side of the Atlantic, par- 
ticularly in export industries. The consequent 
decreased demand for raw materials has hit the 
countries which produce them even harder; 
their own export markets have also shrunk in 
recent years since part of industry’s historical 
raw materials have been replaced by new syn- 
thetic types. With their balance of trade upset 
these countries have been forced to restrict 
imports sharply, which has had its effect on the 
telephone industry. 


Activation of the six-nation European Com- 
mon Market should have scarcely any effect on 
the telephone market, in any case not for the 
Ericsson Group, which has its own factories in 
the area involved. It would appear that the 
same can be said of the currency convertibility 
agreements executed at the end of 1958. 


Despite restraining influences, the telephone 
market Jast year was by no means stagnant. 
The Ericsson Group definitely strengthened its 
own position. Sales, including the telephone 
operating companies’ revenue, increased to 
Kr.750 million, compared with Kr.694 million 
the preceding year. 


The Group’s production facilities, which 
have doubled during the past ten years, did not 
change appreciably during 1958. A substantial 
enlargement of the telephone manufacturing 
plant in Sio José dos Campos (Brazil) and con- 
struction of a new plant in Rome for FATME, 
Soc. per Az., were approved, however. 


The Group’s sales organisation was expanded 
through creation of a sales company in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. The staff of 
experts in various parts of the world has also 
been enlarged. 


The Ericsson crossbar svstem for automatic 
telephone exchanges continues to achieve 
increasingly enthusiastic acceptance. Thus by 
the year end, orders for crossbar exchanges 
from Brazil alone comprised 54,000 lines, inclu- 
ding a central exchange of 5,000 lines and eight 
satellite exchanges for Brazil’s capital city, 
Brasilia, currently under construction. 


Mention of new markets for Ericsson cross- 
bar equipment should include Australia, whose 


telephone administration—following keen com- 
petitive bidding—ordered a central exchange 
for 6,300 lines for the city of Toowoomba in 
Queensland. 


The telephone administrations of the pro- 
vinces of Alberta and Manitoba, Canada, should 
also be noted among the many new customers 
for the Ericofon outside Sweden. 


In June, 1958, Teleric, Inc., the Group’s 
holding company for operations in the Western 
Hemisphere, sold all of its shares in Teléfonos 
de México S.A. to a Mexican syndicate, 


OPERATIONS IN SWEDEN 


Ericsson Group sales in the Swedish market 
increased from Kr.285 million in 1957 to Kr.300 
million in 1958. 


The reduction in incoming orders, noted in 
1957, continued to affect the Group’s Swedish 
companies during the first half of 1958. Thanks 
to an upturn during the latter part of the year, 
orders booked for the full twelve months were 
13 per cent higher than during the preceding 
year. Deliveries exceeded orders received, 
however, so that the backlog at year end 
showed a decrease of about 5 per cent. 


As a result of the decrease in incoming orders 
during 1957, the production capacity of the 
Parent Company could not be utilised fully in 
1958. The number of employees in Sweden 
decreased during the year from 15,300 to 
13,600. No change in production volume is 
currently anticipated during 1959. 


Orders from the Swedish Telephone Admini- 
stration were somewhat higher during 1958. 
The increase involved primarily local telephone 
exchanges and material for the extension of 
direct distance dialling. Also notable were orders 
for the first expansion of an exchange in Stock- 
holm for semi-automatic servicing of interna- 
tional telephone traffic. The installation will 
make it possible, for example, for an operator 
in Hamburg, Germany, to connect a caller there 
directly with subscribers in the fully automatic 
areas of the Swedish network. The Adminis- 
tration has also ordered from the Company ter- 
minal equipment which makes it feasible to 
increase from 960 to 2,700 the number of 
simultaneous conversations over the same cir- 
cuit in a coaxial cable. 


Incoming orders for automatic private 
exchanges were higher. Of special interest 
during the year was an order for a crossbar 
private exchange (3,500 lines) designed for 
pushbutton dialling. 


OPERATIONS IN EUROPE 


Group sales in European markets outside 
Sweden were approximately Kr.160 million, 
compared with Kr.147 million the preceding 
year. 


Operations of the Group’s subsidiary com- 
panies in this area were largely unchanged. 
During the year 34,000 lines of crossbar 


equipment were placed in operation in Den- 
mark, raising to 162,000 the number of crossbar 


lines installed there. Sales in Denmark 
increased nearly 45 per cent. In the Nether- 
lands, the Parent Company delivered equip- 
ment for the international central exchange in 
Rotterdam. 


An order was received from Norway for ter- 
minal equipment serving the international links 
between Oslo and Stockholm. A number of 
overhead systems and equipment for carrie: 
programme channel transmission were ordered 
from Iceland to inorease the capacity of the 
toll network. 


Société des Téléphones Ericsson, in France, 
concluded an agreement with two other manu- 
facturers for the joint use of a French version 
of Ericsson’s crossbar system, thus creating dis- 
tinct opportunities for substantial orders. 


In Yugoslavia, five new crossbar exchanges 
(6,200 lines) largely produced in that country, 
were placed in service. 


The Parent Company received from Italy 
orders for crossbar central exchanges, totalling 
14,400 lines, intended for cities in the southern 
and northeastern parts of Italy where this type of 
equipment has not previously been installed. 
In addition, a rather large order has been 


- recorded for a coaxial cable system for the toll 


networks in Sicily. 


OPERATIONS IN ASIA, AFRICA AND 
AUSTRALIA 


Sales of the Ericsson Group in these markets 
decreased from Kr.35 million, in the preceding 
year to Kr.29 million. These markets are 
developed partly through sales companies, 
partly through agents assisted by experts from 
the Group’s headquarters in Stockholm. 


The Indonesian telephone administratioa 
ordered crossbar central exchanges totalling 
11,000 lines for seven cities in Sumatra. A 
crossbar central office was cut over in the city 
of Magelang in Java. The traffic capacity of 
the overhead lines between Semarang and 
Surakarta as well as Semarang—Djokjakarta, in 
Java, was increased by installing two 12-chan- 
nel systems and a number of voice frequency 
telegraph systems. 


The system for centralised traffic control 
(CTC) on railways, developed by L M Ericssons 
Signalaktiebolag, has earned considerable acclaim 
overseas as well as in Sweden. Orders totalling 
more than Kr.20 million for railway signal 
installations, including CTC, were received from 
Pakistan, Formosa and Ceylon. 


OPERATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


Ericsson Group sales totalling nearly Kr100 
million in these two countries were approxi- 
mately the same as during 1957. 


In the United States, a number of constructive 
measures were adopted at North Electric Com- 
pany, Galion, Ohio, the Group’s manufacturing 
subsidiary in the States. As a result, efficiency 
increased appreciably and operating results were 
improved. Sales efforts were strengthened sub- 
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stantially. The existing market was thereby 
expanded for the Ericofon which received a gold 
medal for superior design at the California State 
Fair in Sacramento last summer. 


North Electric received sizeable government 
contracts and also booked new orders for cross- 
bar central exchanges. During the year the 
backlog of orders rose from $8 million to 
$15 million. Crossbar exchanges already in ser- 
vice, based on Ericsson specifications adapted to 
American requirements, continued to earn the 
customers’ approval. 


Development of the Canadian market by the 
Group subsidiary, Ericsson Telephone Sales of 
Canada, Limited, is still hampered by certain 
problems. A breakthrough for several Group 
products can, however, be reported. 


OPERATIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Ericsson Group sales in the Latin American 
markets increased during 1958 to Kr.167 million 
as against Kr.131 million the preceding year. 
This increase is due primarily to the billing of 
some large installations completed in Colombia 
and Venezuela. 


Economic conditions in most Latin American 
countries are rather disturbed, being charac- 
terised by instability in the internal economy and 
an unfavourable trade balance. Customers of 
the telephone industry, usually national or muni- 
cipal administrations, are therefore anxious to 
obtain long term credits. Due to the Company’s 
satisfactory liquidity it has been possible to grant 
the terms required to assure maintenance of the 
Group’s strong competitive position. 


Operations in Brazil have been unusuaily 
active. New orders for a total of 40,000 lines of 
exchange equipment were booked during the 
year. Crossbar exchanges in Borda do Campo, 
with a total of 7,600 lines, were placed in service. 
The large Brazilian operating company, Cia 
Telefonica Brasileira, installed sizeable terminal 
equipment delivered by the Group for the Rio 
—Sio Paulo link and for a coaxial cable con- 
nection between Sio Paulo and Santos. The 
latter, when installed to full capacity, will be able 
to carry 2,000 simultaneous conversations. 


The Group’s position in the Mexican tele- 
phone market should not be affected appreciably 
by the Company’s sales of its holdings in Telé- 
fonos de México (TDM) noted earlier. The 
Parent Company has, in fact, concluded an agree- 
ment with TDM covering orders and continued 
technical assistance. Orders booked from Telé- 
fonos de México involved, among other projects 


os telephone exchanges totalling 19,000 
es, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


With the completion of the Group’s new head-- 
quarters office building in Midsommarkransen, it 
has been possible to set aside increased space for 
technical research by the Parent Company. 


In the field of component development, semi- 
conductors—diodes and transistors—continue to 
be of special interest. It is now possible through 
improved production methods to manufacture 
transistors at lower cost and to such quality 
Standards that they fulfill the requirements of 
longevity and stability demanded in telephone 
installations. —The Company is now equipped for 
Tegular production of semi-conductors to meet 
quality specifications. 


By the use of transistors, other miniature com- 
Ponents and printed circuits, the Parent Com- 
‘Pany’s Long Distance Division has redesigned its 
Catrier frequency and amplifying systems, there- 
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by achieving greater operating dependability and 
substantial reductions in size of equipment. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The Ericsson Group 


Sales in 1958 reached a new high due tu the 
completion of some major installations which 
had been in progress for several years. Combined 
sales of the Parent Company and all subsidiaries, 
including revenue from the telephone operating 
companies, amounted to Kr.750 million as com- 
pared with Kr.694 million in 1957 and Kr.705 
million in 1956, the previous record year. As 
was the case in 1957, orders filled during the 
year exceeded new orders received, so that the 
Group’s backlog of orders continued its down- 
ward trend. At present, however, an increase in 
order bookings is noticeable. 


The Argentine subsidiaries have not been in- 
cluded in the Group’s consolidated financial 
statements. For this reason, consolidated net 
sales for the Group amounted to Kr.718 million 
(Kr.663 million in 1957). 


After a long period of vigorous expansion, a 
gradual adjustment of production to meet 
changed economic conditions took place in 1958. 
This was accompanied by a decrease in per- 
sonnel, not the least of which occurred in the 
Group’s Swedish factories. The number of 
employees at year end was approximately 23,200, 


compared with 25,100 at the close of the previous 
year. 


Capital expenditures during the year were 


lower. The Group’s cash position improved 
markedly. 


After provisions for miscellaneous purposes 
totalling Kr.42.9 million (Kr.28.0 million in 
1957) and provision for taxes totalling Kr.25.0 
million (Kr.18.6 million), the Group had a con- 
solidated net income of Kr.26.5 million (Kr.22.5 
million). Total consolidated unappropriated 
earnings at December 31, 1958, amounted to Kr, 
123.9 million. The Boards of Directors of the 
respective companies have proposed that Kr.3.6 
million of this amount be appropriated to 
reserves not available for distribution. 


During the year the share capital of certain 
subsidiary companies was increased as follows: 


Dansk Signal Industri A/S increased its share 
capital from 300,000 to 600,000 Danish Crowns 


through conversion of a debt to L M Ericsson 
A/S. 


Ericsson Verkaufgesellschaft m.b.H., West 
Germany, increased its capital from 20,000 to 
100,000 German Marks through conversion of 
debts to the Parent Company and through the 
issue of additional shares. 


Société des Ateliers Vaucanson, France, in- 
creased its share capital from 150 million to 185 
million Francs through a scrip issue which was 
effected through application of revaluation and 
other capital reserves. 


Sociedade Ericsson de Portugal Lda. increased 
its share capital from 1 million to 3 million 
Escudos through conversion of debts to the 
Parent Company, and Cia Ericsson S.A., Peru, 
increased its share capital from 500,000 to 1 
million Soles through conversion of debts to 
Teleric, Inc. 


Cia Sudamericana de Teléfonos L M Ericsson 
S.A., Argentina, increased its share capital from 
12 million to 20 million Argentine Pesos through 
a scrip issue. 


North Electric Company, Galion, Ohio, in- 
creased its share capital from $2,100,000 to 
$3,850,000 through conversion of a promissory 
note due to the Parent Company. The new shares 
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were issued at the rate of 120 per cent of par 
value, and the excess over par—$350,000—was 
credited to capital surplus. 


A sales company, L. M. Ericsson Telephone 
Company Pty Limited, was formed during the 
year in Johannesburg, South Africa, with a share 
capital of 25,000 South African Pounds. The 
new company has taken over sales activities 
formerly handled through an agent. 


The Swedish subsidiaries, with minor excep- 
tions, had satisfactory operating results. 
Generally, subsidiaries in other countries also 
showed progress ; Société des Téléphones Eric- 
sson, France, alone suffered any considerable 
loss, resulting from the fulfilment of old delivery 
contracts with the French government at firm 
prices. For subsequent contracts the govern- 
ment has accepted a price adjustment clause 
which will have a favourable effect on the results 
of the French company’s operations. It appears 
that North Electric Company has now overcome 
the difficulties which had led to considerable 
losses during 1956 and 1957, and a small profit 
was recorded in 1958. 


The Italian holding company, SETEMER, 
Soc. per Az., Milan, on one hand reduced its 
share capital through the return of capital by a 
cash distribution to shareholders and, on the 
other hand, increased its share capital through 
application of a revaluation reserve. The cash 
distribution was made possible by SETEMER’s 
sale in 1957 of its shares in the telephone operat- 
ing company, SET, Soc. per Az. in Naples. As 
a result, the share capital of SETEMER was 
reduced from 9,180 million Lire to 6,500 million 
Lire. The Group participated proportionately 
in these transactions and also acquired additional 
shares, as a result of which the Group’s total 
interest in SETEMER increased from 40 per 
cent to approximately 48 per cent. 


The Group’s holdings of common shares of 
the Mexican telephone operating company, Telé- 
fonos de México S.A. (TDM) were sold during 
the year to a group of Mexican investors for 
$12,300,000. Thus ended more than half a 
century of the Group’s telephone operating acti- 
vities in the Republic of Mexico. The stock 
sold representing 37 per cent of TDM’s out- 
standing shares was owned by the Panamanian 
holding company, Teleric, Inc. An initial pay- 
ment was made in 1958, and the balance is to 
be paid in installments within the period 1959 
to 1963. Due to the nature of the agreement, no 
profit from the sale has been included in the 
Group’s income for 1958. 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


Sales of the Parent Company amounted to 


Kr.303.0 million as against Kr.289.8 million 
during 1957. 


The backlog of orders decreased during the 
year from Kr.509 million to Kr.472 million and, 
as a consequence, the production capacity could 
not be fully utilised. It is anticipated that the 
rate of production in 1959 will be approximately 
the same as at the end of 1958. 


Subject to approval of the shareholders at the 
Annual Meeting, Kr.5 million has been provided 
for a reserve for future investments. Subject 
to the same approval the profit of Kr.14.7 
million arising from the partial return of capital 
in SETEMER has been credited to the general 
reserve. 

After provision for taxes of Kr.17.3 million 
(Kr.11.5 million), the Company’s net income for 
1958 amounted to Kr.16,867,000 (Kr.15.0 
million). In addition to the Reserve for Contin- 
gencies and the General Reserve, Kr.30,709,000 


Continued on page 675 
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THE ERICSSON GROUP 
Stockholm—Sweden 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
(In Thousands of Kronor) 





LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY ASSETS 
December 31 December 31 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
CURRENT LIABILITIES CURRENT ASSETS 
Advances from customers .................6: 129,420 142,353 RECS. ci ink oon Genoese Cae NEA ORE nae 159,735 51,197 
Accounts payable—Trade.................... 41,415 40,924 Receivables 
PR SEIS osc ia aida cau sel anndameiaeulb as sie 12,488 5,398 BS RIE PRBS ooo ois See ie ew a ceaen 162,461 164,032 
IN 6st os Sedat bee kame oes 27,988 31,946 BG OT IE TIORE og 5. bc hoa ec eaaecwsur ts 44,689 28,906 
Ne ace tid k rg Santi tet be cin cers Ain 65,647 68,820 Inventories and installations in progress....... 241,534 290,275 
— —_—_—_- RUE. os cena des hakotscewaelekakwasutescanced 17,400 16,394 
276,958 289,441 


LIABILITIES TO SUBSIDIARY AND 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Unconsolidated subsidiaries .................. 1,208 
ASSOCInICd GOMIPAMICS 5.65 isc cc iskccccsevcns 836 
2,044 





NONCURRENT LIABILITIES 


ee ee 73,585 
PND SIMI eo Sivcinic ssi cadions nh wow wan se 26,294 
RUIN eo itor ae Ata me tviwaituv 44,104 
I ING ocd Sms nic Sa ea bins eon tae 10,284 
ROU sg ttrs Sutis ssh cuiedokce ene eusanees dca 3,693 

157,960 


RESERVES FOR FUTURE INVESTMENTS 7,000 


MINORITY SHAREHOLDERS’ INTEREST. . 10,024 





RESERVES ARISING ON CONSOLIDATION 64,995 


SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 








ne NE oa pak eet seek ei Bekwe cas 163,122 
Reserves not available for distribution........ 58,079 
Reserves for contingencies............ er 17,500 
Unappropriated earnings .............0..000% 123,882 
362,583 
1958 1957 
Contingent liabilities ...... 19,808 25,195 


Total liabilities and shareholders’ equity....... 881,564 








ee 625,819 550,805 





OWN MORTGAGE BONDS AND 


1,213 DEBENTURES HELD IN TREASURY 
411 (face value 1958 Kr.2,103 and 1957 Kr.2,494).. 1,925 2,258 
1,624 INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY AND 





ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Unconsolidated subsidiaries 





63,003 CR CEs wes sadsncnden a eehinineiewew 19,293 = 19,293 

28,886 MN INENIND /ascscia:d disralas sidan aie he ig ace a beat 1,083 762 
45,941 ; ; 

11,243 Associated companies 

5.093 SD Pies i xedeketsn van stethaneecewnseks 7,867 64,652 
Jaimieiilons 6. sich 0 cone dudienion du cka ee eeeee — 20,776 
154,16 EE iin sinicnnsctashvexscaed pers owe 3,885 26,079 








~ 32,128 121,562 

















renee MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS........ 68,093 5,896 
ime PATENTS AND OTHER INTANGIBLE 
a 6,600 Sr oot tcncaiedcaxceaminiethe ae aera 880 880 
an PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
5 "104 PN a cos Be ictecasemackeer era vk bee xe 331,316 316,877 
= aa Less—Accumulated depreciation............ 178,597 160,627 
— 152,719 156,250 
333,929 ae ee 
1958 1957 
Assets pledged to secure 
indebtedness............ 197,760 226,262 
847,651 Total assets 881,564 847,651 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


(In 
INCOME 1958 
UN i a a lat a 717,774 


Income from associated companies (other than 
sales) 


NN cc. Niles cba Rha ee baka owen 3,779 
Dk dno ck Cag enenecaeh aes ons 1,206 
ee hn er eee 1,870 
6,855 
Other income 

NEE Siri th ign and. Gude lak Mas aR Gana 6,174 
ae Oh re ara a Sat Sa 9,443 
NINE 555525 ensatig businia Rls i eee 1,438 
17,055 





Total income 741,684 





Thousands of Kronor) 




















1957 COSTS AND EXPENSES 1958 1957 
663,300 Costs and expenses, excluding items listed below 616,482 593,378 
_—_—— Depreciation 

MUNN <4 55. «Sua cc cis Riemer nee au eR ee wRNS 3,776 3,518 
Machinery and equipment................. 16,390 ~=16,434 

9,405 abn 2iee fk. cuis os 2 itetalwe cotta ees 766 616 

4,240 

97110 NII eo eso d oi sins s eneee saakenerastewse 9,655 9,116 
— Miscellaneous provisions 

22,755 Contributions to pension foundations....... 10,294 ~=10,172 
— Transfer to reserves for future investments .. 7,000 — 

PII so 3 vos 5's eens en Caen Ne 25,602 17,844 

‘an RS oi le iiaennns reese iat: 24,955 18,603 

1,058 Minority interest in net income of subsidiaries. . 278 299 

6,412 Total costs and expenses 715,198 669,980 
692,467 NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR......... 26,486 22,487 
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Continued from page 673 


js available for disposition by shareholders at 
the Annual Meeting. 

The Board of Directors and the Managing 
Director propose that the above amount be 
distributed as follows: 


To the Special Legal Reserve 3,200,000 
To the shareholders Kr.2.50 
per share against coupon No. 32, 
equivalent to 4.2 per cent of the 
shareholders’ equity at December 
31, 1958 aa aie 11,652,000 
Unappropriated earnings to be 
retained in the business 15,857,000 
Kr.30,709,000 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors and the 
Managing Director were adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Marcus Wallenberg, Chairman; Ernfrid 
Browaldh, Vice Chairman ; Erik Boheman, Vice 
Chairman; Erik Anderberg; Edmond H. 
Leavey ; Sven Salmonson ; Henry H. Scudder ; 
Wilhelm Séderman ; Ragnar Woxén ; Sven Ture 
Aberg, Managing Director. 


DEPUTY MEMBERS 


M. Richard Mitchell ; Nils Sterner ; Lars-Erik 
Thunholm ; Marc Wallenberg Jr.; Stig Gdmark. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Sven Ture Aberg. 


AUDITORS 


Arvid Olsson ; Nils Olsson, Swedish Certified 
Public Accountant; John Dickinson of Price, 
Waterhouse and Company. 


Readers can obtain the full Annual Report by 
application to Swedish Ericsson Company, 
Limited, 329 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


THE 
GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
The Golden Hope Rubber Estate Limited will 
be held on September 21st in London. 


The following is an excerpt from Sir Eric 
Macfadyen’s circulated remarks: 


The rights issue of one share for ten made 
last October raised the capital in issue to 
£774,560. Gross profit for the period was 
£371,414 (£339,095). At the date at which we 
closed our accounts, February 28, 1959, rubber 
Prices had been on the decline for more than a 
year and the average we received for our crop 
was a little under 22d. per Ib compared 
with over 234d. the previous year. Rubber 
output improved, the total coming out at 
8,203,000 Ib as compared with 7,952,200 Ib the 
year before. Oil products increased by over 
one-third, from 3,115 tons to 4,246 tons. As 
m the case of rubber the selling price of our 


o Products also was lower at £79.9 per ton 
(£85.7), 


Against the 20 per cent paid a year ago on 
the then issued capital, we feel justified in 
fecommending a total distribution of 224 per 
cent on this year’s increased capital by paying 


oo with your approval a final dividend of 
17} per cent. 
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IBE LIMITED 
GRATIFYING TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
IBE Limited was held on August 25th at 
Slough, Mr Robert Montgomerie (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am pleased to be able to report some im- 
provement in the results disclosed by the 
accounts for the year ended March 3lst last. 
This improvement, although not spectacular, 
is very gratifying when it is remembered that 
it has been achieved against a background of 
trading conditions which, so far as concerns 
the main activities of our Group, were very 
much the same as I reported to you in my 
last Statement. 


Our Net Profits, after charging Taxation and 
all other outgoings, reflect an improvement of 
approximately £7,000 and, as a result, your 
Directors have felt no hesitation in maintaining 
the Ordinary Dividend at last year’s rate of 
10 per cent. 


I have already mentioned the background of 
trading conditions against which the year’s 
operations were conducted and, so far as these 
concern the marketing of our bituminous road 
emulsions, the difficulties to which I have 
referred in some of my recent Statements 
showed few signs of abating. However, I 
have in the past also indicated that we were 
engaged in developing a new type of road 
emulsion and I am pleased to report that in 
several areas this new material is now steadily 
justifying our confidence in it. 


The manufacture and sale of our specialised 
building materials continued to expand in a 
very satisfactory manner throughout the year 
and the latest reports from this section of our 
business indicate that the growth has con- 
tinued up to the present time. Still further 
developments into additional specialised fields 
are contemplated. 


Highly competitive conditions in the paint 
manufacturing industry have meant still lower 
profit margins for our companies engaged in 
that trade, but the effect of this has to a large 
extent been offset by an increase in turnover. 


The operations of our associated company 
in South Africa once again resulted in, a most 
satisfactory profit and this was reflected in the 
increased Dividend which we received from 
that source. Recent indications, however, 
point to the fact that during the past few 
months trading conditions generally in South 
Africa have become more difficult and we 
cannot ignore the possibility that their long 
record of continuous expansion and improve- 
ment may be temporarily halted. 


Satisfactory arrangements have been made 
by which our subsidiary in Pakistan could 
obtain supplies of essential raw materials, the 
company’s plant, which had been virtually 
closed for some months, was again operating 
successfully during the latter part of the year. 
As a result, a reasonable contribution to the 
Group profits was possible, although this was 
retained in Pakistan in order to finance antici- 
pated expansion there. During the first quarter 
of the current year encouraging reports have 
been received from several of our subsidiaries 
and, provided we meet with no unforeseen dis- 
turbances, I look forward to reporting some 
improvements when I address you at this time 
next year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY 


TOTAL SALES MAINTAINED 


The 72nd annual general meeting of William 
Hancock and Company Limited was held on 
August 20th in Cardiff, Mr Joseph G. Gaskell, 
TD (chairman and managing director), presid- 
ing. The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

The accounts for the year show a profit before 
charging taxation of £319,157 which compares 
with £331,346. The weather during the sum- 
mer of 1958 was extremely bad and affected sales 
of all our products, in particular soft drinks. 
Our own beer sales for the year were down by 
1$ per cent but as a result of our policy of 
satisfying a demand for beers produced by other 
brewers total beer sales were maintained. I 
think this can be considered very satisfactory 
when compared with the reduction in output of 
about 34 per cent for the whole industry. Sales 
of our Five Five bottled beer and wines and 
spirits continue to expand. 


Despite the reduction in trading profit the net 
profit is better as a result of the reduction in 
the standard rate of income tax. Your Board 
has therefore felt justified in recommending an 
increase in the total distribution on the Ordinary 
Stock from 14 per cent zo 16} per cent. 


The Government’s decision to approve a new 
strip mill near Newport 1s very welcome, and 
some new industries are coming to Swansea. 
At the Meeting the Chairman announced that 
a long term trading agreement which the Board 
considered would be of advantage to the Com- 
pany had recently been signed with BASS, 
RATCLIFF & GRETTON LTD. 


The report was adopted. 


BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of Banque de 
L’Indochine was held in Paris on June 17th, and 
the following are details of the report presented 
by the Board of Directors: 


Whilst in Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Hong- 
kong, Saudi Arabia and French Somaliland, the 
Bank’s operations produced satisfactory results, 
activities in Singapore, Ethiopia and certain of 
the Pacific Territories were adversely affected by 
current economic and political conditions. 


Operations in Japan covered all expenses in 
spite of the increasingly difficult situation, and 
the past year’s activities in the Malay States 
give rise to the hope that this new branch will 
function profitably very soon. The French Bank 
of South Africa, the Bank’s South African sub- 
sidiary, returned satisfactory results and a new 
branch was opened at East London in May 
1958. 


The profits of the London Branch benefited 
from the continuing high rate of interest and the 
New York subsidiary’s results also gave rise to 
satisfaction. 


In France the Bank continued to devote much 
energy to the financing of export operations, but 
its activities were hampered by the stringent 
economic measures at present in force. 


Net Profits amounted to Frs.969,166,953, 
compared to Frs.744,808,966 for 1957, and it 
was proposed to distribute a net dividend of 
Frs.750 per share in respect of all of the 856,000 
shares. The report, the accounts and the 


proposals put forward by the Board were 
adopted. 
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JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Engineers and Shipbuilders 





MORE COMPETITIVE TRADING CONDITIONS 





PROFITS BETTER THAN FORECAST 





LORD ABERCONWAY’S REVIEW 


The 95th Annual General Meeting of John Brown and Company 
Limited will be held on October 2nd at 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, 
London, SW1. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, The Right Hon. Lord 
Aberconway, which has been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1959: 

The accounts before stockholders show the effect of the Rights Issue, 
which was completed shortly before the Company’s year end on March 
31st. The issued Ordinary Capital is increased as is the Share Premium 
Account, whilst the Cash at Banks reflects the proceeds of the issue. 

The consolidated profit before taxation of the Company and its subsi- 
diaries for the year was (to the nearest £1,000) £3,353,000 which was 
some £17,000 more than for the previous year. At the time of the Rights 
Issue it was forecast that the consolidated profit before taxation would 
be not more than ten per cent less good than that of the previous year. 
Estimates for such purposes must be on the conservative side, and in the 
businesses of the Company’s subsidiaries it is not easy to foretell the out- 
come of current trading. I feel, therefore, that it is a matter of gratification, 
and not of apology for a cautious estimate, that the consolidated profit 
has exceeded the forecast. 

After taxation the consolidated profit is £1,684,000, some £292,000 more 
than that of the previous year. The final settlement of the group liability 
for Excess Profits Levy has enabled a tax provision no longer required 
of £70,000 to be brought in, compared with £135,000 last year; but this 
is the last occasion on which such a credit item can be expected. 

For reasons fully explained in the Directors’ Report, and connected 
with the strike in the printing industry, the directors have decided, instead 
of recommending to the Annual General Meeting a final Ordinary divi- 
dend, to pay a second interim Ordinary dividend at the same rate. This 
will be 6 per cent less tax which is the rate forecast, subject to unforeseen 
circumstances, at the time of the Rights Issue. With the interim dividend 
paid in February, 1959, of 4 per cent less tax, the total dividend for the 
year is thus 10 per cent less tax, the same rate as for the previous year but 
the second interim dividend is payable on the capital as increased by the 
Rights Issue. r 

A large proportion of their earnings has, as usual, been left with sub- 
sidiaries, and rather more than enough has been brought, by way of 
dividend, into the Company’s accounts to cover the service of the Com- 
pany’s dividends. 

Stockholders will notice that in the Consolidated Balance Sheet, the 
item “ Future United Kingdom Taxation” has this year been divided to 
show separately the amount of Income Tax that will fall to be paid 
next January, and the amount of the Taxation Equalisation Account. The 
balance on this account represents, in terms of tax at current rates, the 
amount by which the book value of plant exceeds its written down value 
for taxation purposes. The tax upon this excess has to be found over the 
remaining life of the plant. In the years when the provision for deprecia- 
tion in the accounts exceeds taxation capital allowances, the balance on 
Taxation Equalisation Account will be reduced, and when the contrary 
obtains it will be increased. In this way the tax on this excess will be 
debited to Taxation Equalisation Account and not to Profit and Loss 
Account. By this system the charge for tax in the accounts each year is 
more closely related to actual as distinct from taxable profits. 


SHIPBUILDING 

The Shipyard and Engine Works at Clydebank continue to be fully 
employed. ss “ British Duchess,” the first of the 42,000-ton deadweight 
tankers built for BP tanker Company Limited was completed, as was ss 
“Lincoln,” a tanker of intermediate size for Federal Steam Navigation 
Company Ltd. HMS “Tiger” was commissioned and handed over. 
In her armament and communications she is probably the most modern 
cruiser afloat. 

As has been reported in the press, Clydebank has for some time been 
in close consultation with The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited, 
and has developed with them the basic design for a new express passenger 
vessel for the transatlantic service. 


LL LL CL LL 


The modernisation of the West Yard is almost complete. Two berths, 
served by heavy cranes, have been contructed for the building of large 
tankers; and the fabricating shops have been extended. Her Majesty 
the Queen Mother has graciously consented to name and launch on Sep. 
tember 16th ss “ British Queen,” the first large ship from the West Yard, 
and the first of the 50,000-ton deadweight tankers to be built for BP 
Tanker Company Limited. 

In the East Yard all four building berths are occupied by various types 
of ship, including ss “ Transvaal Castle ” of 33,000 tons gross, a passenger. 
cargo vessel for The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company Ltd. 

Few new orders for ships are being placed, but in the types of vessel in 
which Clydebank specialises the outlook is reasonably favourable. Clyde- 
bank, with its excellent facilities and trained personnel, is well placed to 
maintain a leading position in all the developments that are foreseeable 
in the near future. 


LAND BOILERS AND NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 


John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. has had a busy year. The first of 
the six large boilers for the new CEGB Belvedere Station on the Thames 
has been steamed and a number of other large boilers are nearing comple- 
tion for the Board, as well as two for the South of Scotland Electricity 
Board, and others in South Africa. The contract has been obtained for 
the large boiler unit to complete the second half of the Bankside Station 
in London. A repeat order has been obtained from the Warmbaths 
Municipality, South Africa. It remains a difficult problem, for the reasons 
which I gave last year, to obtain enough work to keep Whitecrook Works 
in full production. It is to be hoped, however, that there will be some 
easing of the position with the increasing realisation that the modern large 
boiler, fired by coal or by oil, is inherently cheap and competitive. Pro- 
duction facilities at Whitecrook are excellent, and the organisation is 
technically well able to play its part in the field of big boilers. 

The application of nuclear power continues to be watched with interest 
but the Company’s approach to this subject remains cautious. A contract 
has been obtained from the UK Atomic Energy Authority for the design 
and manufacture of the refuelling machine for the Advanced Gas-cooled 
Reactor. This important piece of equipment involves the solution of a 
number of complex engineering problems. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS 


In the machine tool industry the recession has continued, but lately 
there have been signs of a gradual increase in enquiries. Much idle capa- 
city users’ works remains to be filled, however, before the market becomes 
active again in machine tools. Wickman Ltd. has accordingly not been 
fully employed in the manufacture of multi-spindle automatics and, with 
its smaller order book, it can now quote deliveries to meet the customers’ 
needs. Exports of Wickman automatics have, however, increased, and in 
particular a sales campaign in USA has prospered. Wickman’s business 
of factoring imported machine tools has suffered from intense competition, 
although its specialised sales service, and the wide range of first-class 
machine tools that it handles, enable it to take every opportunity to sell 
these machines. Sales of “ Wimet” tools, made from tungsten carbide, 
have held up well. 

Webster & Bennett Ltd continued in full production during the year 
and, thanks to its heavy backlog of orders, will need to produce to capacity 
during the current year. Incoming orders have, however, fallen 
far short of what is required to keep the factory busy thereafter. Webster 
& Bennett’s three basic sizes of vertical boring mills represent excellent 
value for money and the company receives a satisfactory proportion of 
orders available. 

Firth Brown Tools Ltd, despite very keen competition and the con- 
siderable recession in tool buying, has had a satisfactory year. Its success 
can be attributed to the excellent range and quality of its products and 
to the untiring efforts of its sales staff at home and abroad. There are now 
signs of gradual improvement in demand, but the intensely competitive 
conditions in all markets must reduce profit margins. It is pleasing t 
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report that during the year three senior executives of Firth Brown Tools, 
who have spent their entire working lives with that company, were appoin- 
ted to its board. 


OTHER UK ENGINEERING SUBSIDIARIES 


S. N. Bridges & Co. Ltd. has found trading difficult at home and over- 
seas. Demand for portable electric tools continued low, and competition 
was intense. Recently, however, sales have somewhat improved, The 
introduction of new tools and attachments and sustained advertising have 
enabled Bridges to retain its place in the forefront of the electric 
tool business. The rebuilding and modernisation of the large works 
acquired in the previous year are almost completed, and they will shortly 
be occupied. 

Cravens Ltd. has found that international competition for rolling stock 
orders for the export market has over the years become more and more 
imense. British rolling stock manufacturers have little hope of competing 
dfectively overseas unless they have an active home market; and if the 
British Transport Commission themselves were to manufacture substanti- 
ally the whole of their rolling stock requirements, as their workpeople 
are pressing them to do, that vital home market would be withdrawn 
from an industry whose contribution to exports has in the last ten years 
exceeded £100 million. As a result there would be much unemployment 
among members of Trade Unions which are urging BTC to be self-suffi- 
cient; whereas continued manufacture by the rolling stock industry of a 
proper proportion of the needs of BTC would assist firms to obtain further 
export orders, involving further employment. 

Cravens has completed its outstanding wagon orders for the home 
market, and, in view of the poor prospects of more wagon orders, has 
reorganised some of its shops to increase carriage production and to under- 
take alternative work. Two important orders were received for carriages 
from the London Transport Executive, one for 12 prototype motor cars 
for the Central Line, and the other for 248 light alloy motor and trailer 
cars for the Metropolitan Line. 

Markham & Co. Ltd. has been kept reasonably occupied during the 
year. Three large drum winders and three large friction winders have 
been delivered to the National Coal Board, as well as two steel towers 
for the new colliery at Bevercotes. To the order of Boving & Company 
two Francis turbines have been delivered to Spain, two sets of Kaplan 
turbine parts to New Zealand and two further sets of Francis turbine parts 
to Kariba. Orders unfortunately are not being received at the required 
rate, the order book is low, and available work ahead is diminishing. This 
is due partly to the policy of retrenchment on capital expenditure which 
the National Coal Board have been compelled to adopt in the face of their 
present difficulties, and partly to intense world-wide competition on water 
turbines. 

Constructors John Brown Ltd. has continued to enhance its reputation 
for good engineering and workmanship in the chemical engineering field, 
and has done work for several new clients. Various new engineering 
and construction contracts have been started which will extend into or 
beyond 1960. The acrylic fibre factory for Chemstrand in Northern 
Ireland and the nitro-chalk fertiliser factory for Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries at Heysham have, among many other contracts, been completed. 

In the Automatic Control Division the volume of work has increased 
on the assembly of control panels and the installation of control systems. 
Considerable interest has been shown in CJB’s theoretical design work on 
automatic and remote control of plants, and CJB is being called upon 
to advise on various schemes, including the remote control of a pumping 
station in the Persian Gulf. 

In Persia CJB is well established. With six other companies CJB is 
constructing on Kharg Island a £20 million crude oil terminal connected 
with the oilfield by a 26/30-inch pipeline, which CJB is laying in a joint 
venture with Williams Brothers. CJB has been awarded the contract for 
a sugar beet factory in Persia of 1,000 tons a day capacity; and also in 
joint venture with two French firms, the contract for a fertiliser factory 
at Shiraz combined with a gas pipeline to Shiraz from the oil fields. In 
Turkey, work continues, again in joint venture, on the pumping station 
for NATO pipelines; but many political difficulties are delaying payments, 
and are thereby prolonging the work, and making it more costly. 

CJB’s research facilities and staff at Leatherhead have been increased. 

Development work on the pressurised coal gasifier for the Ministry of 

Power has proceeded intensively. When this work is successfully com- 
Pleted, it may make a major contribution to the economic use of coal. A 

Process of CJB’s for producing heavy water from ammonia, which aroused 

great interest at last year’s Nuclear Exhibition at Geneva, is being 
developed. 

— move into new offices at CJB House, Paddington, has enabled 


the staff to be for the first time under one roof, with obvious benefit 
0 efficiency, 
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OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


John Brown’s Canadian subsidiaries have satisfactorily held their own 
during a year made difficult by the continued recession. The recent signs 
of improvement in the economy strengthen confidence in the future of 
Canada. 

In Rhodesia, F. Issels & Son Ltd. in common with other local firms, 
continues to find competition severe and orders few. Rhodesian Alloys 
(Pvt) Ltd. has operated satisfactorily. This company represents a new 
and basic industry to the Federation, and the possibility of a modest 
expansion of its smelting facilities is under review; the decision turns 
largely on the price at which it may be possible to buy electricity after 
the commissioning of the new hydro-electric station at Kariba. 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LTD. 


The recent acquisition of Saunders-Roe Ltd., by Westland Aircraft 
Ltd., in which the Company is a substantial shareholder, emphasises 
Westland’s position as the leading British helicoper designer and manu- 
facturer. Its technical, production and financial resources are such as 
to enable it to undertake with confidence all demands which may arise 
for helicopters, the future of which seems bright. 

Earlier this year Westland opened in London, as a public facility, 
the United Kingdom’s first commercial Heliport. Westland designed this, 
obtained planning permission for it, and constructed it at its own cost 
in a remarkably short time; this project fully upholds the imaginative 
and pioneering tradition of that company. Westland London Heliport 
is being used extensively, and it is hoped that the experience and data it 
is providing will be used in due course by the authorities to provide a 
chain of central heliports in London and the provinces. Following a 
successful demonstration tour of Northern Europe, the large Westminster 
gas turbine engined helicopter, which as a crane lifts six tons, recently 
made the first direct flight from the centre of Brussels to the centre of 
London. Great interest is being shown abroad in this machine, a 
second prototype of which has now been constructed. The development 
costs have been borne entirely by Westland and their engine partners, 
Napiers Ltd.; it is to be hoped that the British Government will now 
extend some support to the Westminster, both for its great potential 
military value and, what is even more important, as a prerequisite to the 
obtaining of export orders. Westland’s principal subsidiaries, Normalair 
Ltd. and Westland Engineers Ltd., continue to make good progress. 


INTENSE COMPETITION 


In reporting on the affairs of the UK subsidiaries, I have had to 
record in almost every case, whether the field is light, medium or heavy 
engineering, intense competition. When such competition prevails as 
at present in, particularly, heavy engineering, margins obtainable towards 
overheads and profit are certainly too small. It is to be hoped that 
before long there will be a better reward for the skill, experience and 
knowledge required, and for the commercial risk and technical respon- 
sibility involved. This is essential if brains and capital are to continue 
to be attracted to such work, 


STEEL 


Steel is the main raw material of every one of the Company’s sub- 
sidiaries, and we, therefore, cannot be indifferent to the political and 
economic future of that material. Since the de-nationalisation successively 
of the greater number of steel companies originally nationalised, each 
has gone, without exception, from strength to strength. The shortage 
of steel which only a year or two ago handicapped many industries, has 
been overcome, and the steel industry, despite the present setback in 
demand, is still going ahead with its plans to make itself more efficient 
and its output more competitive. And it is doing this despite the difficulty, 
inseparable from the threat of re-nationalisation, that there is little incen- 
tive for those with savings to invest to risk them in an industry threatened 
with re-nationalisation, when so many other avenues are open to them. 
For this reason, in two major schemes Government help has had to be 
sought and has rightly been given; but this does not constitute an argu- 
ment for re-nationalisation. Once an industry becomes a pawn in the 
political game its efficiency, and the service it can give, are impaired. 
Labour relations in the steel industry have always been excellent. In 
the national interest as a whole, and in particular in the interest of those 
who work in the many industries that use steel, the Labour Party should 
drop their doctrinaire proposal to re-nationalise steel. 

It is only proper that in the foregoing review I should record the main 
problems facing each subsidiary. To balance these difficulties, however, 
there are many compensating factors, and, given a reasonable industrial, 
political and economic climate, my colleagues and I look to the future 
of the Company and its subsidiaries with high confidence. 

The credit for a not unsatisfactory year, and for a not unsatisfactory 
outlook, must go to the skilful guidance and the keen commercial and 
technical ability of our managements, and to the industry and loyalty 
of our staff and workpeople. 
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ABERFORTH PROPERTY INVESTMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION RECENTLY CIRCULARISED TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Acquisitions : G. & C. Finance Corporation Ltd. 


With the entry of the joint stock Banks into the field of H.P. 
Finance your board deemed that it would be an advantageous 
move if the Company were able to acquire an interest .in this 
accepted and rapidly expanding field of finance. The G. & C. 
Finance Corporation is one of the major Companies in the well- 
known Industrial Bankers Association ; its head office is situated 
in Brighton and it has branch offices throughout the U.K. The 
Managing Director of the G. & C. Finance Corporation is 
Mr G. F. Corber, the very active Chairman of the Industrial 
Bankers Association. 

In furtherance of our policy of acquiring properties and property 
owning companies we have acquired a large industrial estate known 
as the Roker Industrial Estate situated in Oldham, Lancashire, 
comprising mainly Freehold and Long Leasehold properties ; one 
of the principal tenants is The Ferranti Company. This Estate 
has been professionally valued at £327,500. In addition the 
following well-known and excellently situated London residential 
properties have been acquired. 


Riverside Drive—a magnificent Leasehold block of Luxury flats 
situated in the residential suburb of Golders Green. 


Palace Court—a Modern block of flats situated in the Hampstead- 
Finchley Road area. 


Turners Reach—a block of flats situated in the Chelsea area, 
overlooking the River Thames. 


Ormond Terrace—a Leasehold block of flats situated close by 
Regents Park, London. 


Waterloo Court—a Leasehold block of flats bordering Hampstead 
Heath. 


Various other commercial Freehold and Leasehold properties 
situated in the Metropolis and West End of London have been 
acquired. 


Scotland—a premier multiple position store has been acquired 
in Paisley which is to be the forerunner of a Group of Stores 
which will specialise in consumer goods, in addition a multiple 
position store has been acquired in -Hamilton which will be 
developed in the same manner. 


Profit and Prospects—As a result of these acquisitions the profits 
of the Company, subject to tax for the year ended December 31, 
1960, should not be less than £180,000 per annum. The Capital 
of the Company as a result of these acquisitions will have increased 
to £219,500. The net assets of the Company will be approximately 
£1,200,000. The Board is at present time finalizing on several 
other acquisitions, details of which will be circularised to share- 
holders in the near future. It will be a definite policy of the board 
to promote and expand the substantial potentialities of the G. & C. 
Finance Corporation Ltd. whose capital has recently been increased 
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to £500,000. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 


ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITALIANO (I.M.I.) 


The twenty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Istituto Mobiliare Italiano (IMI) was 
held in Rome on June 10, 1959, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Stefano Siglienti. 


The Board of Directors’ report began with 


a general outlook on the Italian economic 
situation. In particular it emphasized the 
need of maintaining and increasing the pace 
of development which had been a marked 
feature of the past, provided there was suffi- 
cient capacity to exploit the positive factors 
in the Italian situation, despite the uncertain- 
ties prevalent during 1958. 


Afterwards the report reviewed in detail 
IMI’s activities for the period April 1, 1958- 
March 31, 1959, and underlined the consider- 


_able volume and satisfactory results achieved. 


New applications received totalled more 
than Lit. 183,202 million, of which more than 
Lit. 166,000 million have been authorised. 
This amount was only slightly lower than 
that of the preceding year. Credits granted 
amounted to Lit. 124,142 million—with a 
34.9 per cent increase over the fiscal vear 
1957-58—including Lit. 112,942 million of 
ordinary loans. 


The export credit operations proved again 
highly satisfactory, totalling Lit. 18,130 mil- 
lion, that is a rise of 20.6 per cent over the 


ROME 


preceding year. After having gratefully 
thanked the “Istituto Centrale del Medio- 
credito ” (Central Institute for Medium Term 
Credit) for its collaboration in this particular 
sector, the report mentioned the good results 
obtained from the financial co-operation 
agreements signed in the preceding years 
with “Nacional Financiera” of Mexico, 
“Banco Nacional do Desenvolvimento Eco- 
nomico” of Brazil and “ Investbanka” of 
Jugoslavia, and announced that another 
agreement was signed this year with the 
“Banco Industrial de la Republica Argen- 
tina.” 

The report referred to the new borrowing 
agreements with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, totalling an amount of $18.5 
million, and with a group of main Swiss 
banks for Frs. 30 million that were signed 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1959. 
Other important dealings—again with the 
Export-Import Bank and other United States 
financial groups—were about’ to be agreed, 
so that a new flow of considerable financial 
aid for the benefit of Italian industry was 
shortly to be expected. 


Outstanding loans at March 31, 1959, 
showed another 7.7 per cent rise over the 
corresponding period of 1958, in consequence 
of a further increase in ordinary loans, which 


again largely offset the natural fall in special 
loan transactions. The aggregate amount 
of operations outstanding is shown in 
Lit. 692,125 million. 

New bonds issued during the period 
examined amounted to Lit. 75,124 million (a 
17.5 per cent increase over 1957-58 fiscal 
year). Consequently the total of bonds out- 
standing on March 31, 1959, reached an 
amount of Lit. 373,603 million and thus 
showed a net increase of Lit. 51,678 million. 

Once more there was a rise in the reserve 
funds, bringing the amount from Lit. 31,437 
million up to Lit. 36,381 million, and in the 
net profits, which totalled Lit. 1,733 million 
as against Lit. 1,647 million in the preceding 
year. Net profits were confirmed by the 
statement of income and expensés, which 
showed an amount of Lit. 26,518 million 
under the item “ income ” and of Lit. 24,785 
million for the “ expenses.” 


As a result the General Meeting approved 
the resolutions submitted by the Board of 
Directors for the distribution of a dividend 
of 8 per cent on the paid-up capital and for 
the appropriation of more than Lit. 1,253 
million to the reserve funds, which thus 
reached a total of Lit. 37,635 million. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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SAINT-GOBAIN SA 


PARIS 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
JUNE 22, 1959 


The following are summaries of the Directors’ 
reports at extraordinary general meetings held 
on June 22nd and July 10, 1959. 


We have convened this Extraordinary General 
Meeting in order to submit for your approval 
various assets brought in to your Company. 


They comprise 59,995 shares of the Société 
Chaux et Carriéres de la Maurienne, 11,443 
shares of the Société l’Electro-Verre and a glass 
{umace. 

We would remind you that the Société Chaux 
et Carriéres de la Maurienne was founded in 
order to supply one of our Works and those 
belonging to another Chemical Company with 
lime. 


The latter, as-its requirements of lime have 
decreased, has advised 11s of its wish to assign 
its interest to the Société Chaux et Carriéres de 
la Maurienne. We have thought that it would 
be in the interest of your Company to increase 
its participation in the said concern. 


On the other hand, we have also considered 
it desirable that your Company should interest 
itself in the manufacture of glass insulators, in 
which industry it has hitherto only been inter- 
ested through the intermediary of an associated 
Company from which we now propose to you 
to take over a considerable block of shares as 
assets brought in. 


This policy would be carried into effect by 
the bringing-in to your Company of a glass fur- 
nace and shares in the Société lElectro-Verre, 
one of the principal glass firms specializing in 
the manufacture of toughened glass insulators 
under licence of processes and patents belonging 
to your Company. 


The reading of the agreements relating to the 


DE WENDEL & CIE 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
PARIS 


(Iron and Steel) 


The Annual General Meeting of de Wendel 
& Cie, SA was held in Paris on June 23rd with 
Monsieur le Comte Emmanuel De Mitry in 
the chair. The following is a summary of the 
teport presented by the Board of Directors. 


REVIEW 


Analysing the economic developments of the 
past year as they affected the iron and steel 
industry, the report mentions the general slow- 
ing-down of world steel output, the falling-off 
in the rate of new orders in domestic markets, 
and the lower level of trade between the Euro- 


pean Coal and Steel Community member coun- 
thes, 


The volume of sales to overseas buyers, how- 
‘ver, was maintained during the year, although 
this continued activity was accompanied by 
sharp price reductions. 


In the face of these less favourable conditions, 
Wendel & Cie, SA nevetheless maintained 


de 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


bringing in of assets entered into between your 
Company and the various firms bringing in the 
assets will acquaint you with all the conditions 
for these transactions. 


Payment of the assets brought in will entail 
an increase in the Company’s capital of 
80,325,000 francs, corresponding to 16,065 new 
shares of the nominal value of 5,000 francs each, 
which will rank for dividend from January 1, 
1959. 


The provisional approval of the assets brought 
in, the increase in capital resulting therefrom and 
the modifications of the Articles which it will be 
consequently necessary to make are the object 
of the first resolutions submitted to you. 


If you give your approval to these projects, 
you will then have to appoint an Auditor and 
his substitute, instructed to check the assets 
brought in and to submit to you at a subsequent 
Meeting a report as to the value of the assets 
concerned, as well as on the burdens and the 
advantages of which they are the equivalent. 


We can only advise you to approve, by voting 
for these resolutions, the operations which we 
propose to you and which seem to us to be in the 
interest of your Company. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
JULY 10, 1959 


We have convened this Extraordinary General 
Meeting in order to suomit for your definitive 
approval, the question of bringing in of sundry 
movable and fixed assets, which you ratified on 
June 22nd last, subject to their verification. 


You will then have to resolve on the definitive 
character of the increase in capital resulting from 
this transaction as well as on the modifications 
made to Clause 6 of the Articles of Association. 


On the occasion of this Meeting we will ask 
you to authorize your Board of Directors, the 
case arising, to increase the share capital of your 
Company. 


The amount of the new authorization which 


output at the high level which had been reached 
previously. A total of 6,469,278 tons of iron 
ore was mined, whilst 1,850,001 tons of pig 
iron and 2,288,040 tons of steel were processed, 
both in the Company’s plants and in the Sollac 
steel-works on the Company’s behalf. 


The’ Company sold 1,702,196 tons of finished 
products and semis, with a total turnover 
amounting to Frs.115,996,503,931 inclusive of 
taxes. 


INVESTMENTS 


Investments in industrial plant amounted to 
Frs.9,970,658,973 and enabled the Company 
to continue the widespread modernisation and 
expansion programme launched a few years ago 
within the framework of the third stage of the 
French iron and steel industry’s re-equipment 
programme. 


Projects undertaken during 1958 included the 
re-equipment of the iron ore mines, the erec- 
tion of ‘an ore breaking and grading plant, the 
construction of a new battery of blast furnaces, 
additions to the rolling stock and the construc- 
tion of dwellings for the staff. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


Information given regarding Société Lorraine 
de Laminage continu “ Sollac,” in which de 
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we are today requesting you to give would 
enable the present share capital to be doubled, 
thus bringing it to a maximum of 50,240,550,000 
francs, the remaining amount of 1,653,350,000 
francs by which the capital could be increased 
in accordance with the first resolution passed by 
the Extraordinary General Meeting of June 24, 
1957, being cancelled. 


As you will have been able to see from the 
reading of the Report of the Board to the Ordi- 
nary General Meeting, your Company is taking 
a full part in the present evolution, both 
economic and industrial. In these circum- 
stances, it seems to us to be desirable for your 
Board to dispose of a possibility of eventually 
realizing a part of the financing requirements by 
an increase of capital. 

The transaction which is the object of the 
present proposal for authorization could be car- 
ried into effect either by the issue of new shares 
for cash or by the incorporation of profits or 
reserves or by the successive or simultaneous 
application of one or the other of these methods. 


In addition, your Board thinks that it would 
be desirable to give to your Company in official 
form, the name by which it is generally known ; 
it is for that reason that a resolution will be 
submitted to you in accordance with which the 
trading style of the firm will in future be: 
“Compagnie de Saint-Gobain.” 

Finally, in a few months’ time our Registered 
Office will be transferred to No. 62 Boulevard 
Victor Hugo, Neuilly, in the building, the pre- 
paration of which is now proceeding ; conse- 
quently we would already today request you to 
resolve on the modification of the first paragraph 
of Clause 4 of the Articles of Association. 

The Auditor instructed to verify the assets 
brought in will read his report to you. 

We will then ask you to be good enough to 
approve the resolutions relating to these various 
proposals, the wording of which was submitted 
to you within the time limits prescribed by law. 


Wendel & Cie, SA has extensive interests, bears 
witness to the continued progress being made 
by this Company. In 1958 output amounted 
to 1,255,000 ingot tons of steel, whilst the hot 
rolling mills’ production amounted to 1,508,800 
tons. 


A new electrolytic tin-plating line was put 
into service at the end of the year, and in 
January, 1959, work began on the erection of 
steel-making facilities with an annual capacity 
of 500,000 tons. 

Through its participations in capital increases 
which occurred during the year, de Wendel & 
Cie, SA contributed to a large extent to the 
expansion of all the subsidiaries connected with 
its activities. 


PROFITS AND 
DIVIDENDS 


Net profits amounted to Frs.1,154,929,175 
after having set aside Frs.10,260,034,284 in res- 
pect of depreciation of equipment. It was 
accordingly proposed to distribute a gross divi- 
dend of Frs.350 in respect of each Frs.5,000 
share equivalent to 7 per cent. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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Prices, 1959 
High Low 
10036 | 992932 
973, | 96! 
993g | 98!'32 
1003 ;¢ 9916 
HO1''32 | 100716 | 
96332 94716 
935, | 915g 
1013, | 100!3)¢ 
1007;¢ 9929 59 
92'5i¢ 90!4 
B5!316 83!, 
931, 90516 
83716 807, 
86 837g 
TH i6 75! 16 
1O5'4¢ | 102'> 
863, 83!,4 
98ig 95316 
B9!316 875, | 
101716 985, 
7934 | 767, | 
79\g 76!516 | 
1041, | 10i'g | 
68'4 | 65!2 
98! | 977%, | 
74g | Zig | 
757g | 73'16 
68516 | 641316 
68'l16 | 6435 
rs) 5634 
535, | 50! 
Sitg | 48!4 | 
9116) 94 | 
80316 | 77'4 
767g | 74!g 
90!5;,| 875g 
805g | 77516 | 
99716 | 87'g 
873, | 843, 
69716 | 665g 
80316 | 77'4 
87316 84 
69316 66!4 
a | 
__ Prices, 1959 
High Low 
102'\6 99" 
1073 1033, 
77 74\, 
103'. | 9913 
10753 | 104!, 
1017, | 94l4 
74'4 | 69!2 
| | 
103! 1007 i¢ 
10434 102',4 
941, | 92Ig 
98! 941, 
1015, 9914 
57 5334 
64! 62 
113 oll, | 
197 177 | 
48 23'4 | 
169!4 161', | 
11834 11334 
59 SS 
c 


Ath. Topeka..... 
Con. Pacific ..... 
Pennsylvania .... 
Union Pacific.... | 
Amer. Electric... 
Am, Tel. & Tel... 
Cons. Edison .... 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... 
Standard Gas.... 
United Corpn.... | 
Western Union.. 
PR av écinsuen 
Aluminium...... 
Amer. Can. ..... 
Am. Smelting... . 
Am. Viscose 
Anaconda 
Beth. Steel 


* Ex dividend. 












t Tax free. 


c + Assumed average life 9 years. 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. 








Price, Price, | Net Yield, Gross 
Se. | ae | ee) ee | a 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 1959 1959 § 1959 
é&« & ca & 
War tom SY... 6.265508 1955-59 |99-18-8!>, 99-18-10 = 2 eS 
War Loan 3% Assented Conv. 4'2% 99293 9934 213 9 410 3 
War Loan 3% Assented Treas’y 5% 981, 98! » 2 @ 5 3 se 
Pirie Bia5G sos <5000% 1956-61 | 97233, 97'53./ 218 0O 4231 
ERGOT Dogs k0s ses oce soe 1960 993, 99539 214 2 3 10 10 
es A Re 1960 | 997, 9927,,|, 23 9 6 4 
Conversion 419% .......... 1962 | 100233, 1009), 2s 9 450 
EINE BG x1 6.0n's ve 1962-63 95273, | 9534 ae 2 4 4 5! 
Exchequer 2!2% 1953-64 921935 92'73,| 3 3 8 4 3 oF 
Conversion 434%. .......... 1963 | 101532 | 1003!32| 210 8 49 3 
Conversion 4!9%........... 1964 | 100335 993!55/ 212 11 410 0 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 90!5,,/ 905 | 312 2 | 416111 
FRE BG kaos 500 kenas 1959-69 €5!, 847, | 3 16 3 <3 a8 
Funding 4% ......2.005 1960-90 | 91% | 91, f| 17 12 | 20 8 Be 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70  82!,4* 8l5g* | 318 I | 5 4 (3% 
Savings Bonds 2'2% ..... 1964-67 £47, 845 | 319 4] 5 1 10! 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 77 764, | 31601 | 5S 4 SI 
Exchequer 519%... 2050000 1966 | 103* er | 27 7 | Ae 
Fane BI sss snwe sen 1966-68 | 855). 847, | 317 6 | 5 3 3! 
WOE Wns nce sshicawe 1920-76 95916 953,* 3: 8 8 412 8t 
Conversion 3'5%.........0..% 1969  €8!,* or | F920 5S 23 
Conversion 514%. .... secs 1974 | 101746 11's | 236 1) 3 SR 
| Treasury 3'2%..... 1977-80 797 16 783, | 312 9 5 4111 
Treasury 3'9°%.......... 1979-81 | 783, 7753 | 313 3 | 5 5S 2I 
| Funding 5's%, .<..sc006s 1982-84 | 10451, 103!, . 2°46 5 5 7e 
Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 675, 653,4* a S71 5 8 ee 
Toesery BW 2c ecsccses 1986-89 | 98lig 9773 273s: ¢ SS ee 
Funding 3'9% ........ 1999-2004 73 7173 2). 5 2 °St 
Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 7416 735g | 2 ¢ 9 SS te 
War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 | 66!3;, 65%, | 3 5 11 Ss @ 2 
Conv. 3's.» .22<< after Apr. 1961 67316 64716*| 3 6 2 5 7 HE 
Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 585, 5734 3 45 5 6 IF 
a 6 oss es cuew eases 53'5 52!, 218 7 415 llf 
Treasury 2!2%...after Apr. 1975 | 50 mm 13 3 3 1 & 3 2 
British Electric 4'.%..... 1967-69 95!316 953g . 6.3 | 3°23 68 
British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 803\¢ vege |) 317% | 5 4 OF 
| British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 76* yet | 345 § | S 218 
British Electric 4'4%..... 1974-79 893,,.*| g8i.* | 3 7 8 | 5 3 Ol 
British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79  80!, 797 34403 | S 4 08 
i a , OEE 1969-72 | 895 8875 | 31010 | 5 4 3! 
British Gas 3'9%..:..... 1969-71 | 86* 85i,.* | 312 8 5 2 4l 
DEEN SAE Bis vksosse 1990-95 68!, 673g , 3 9 4 5 0 9! 
British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 803), 78'4* | 317 1 5 4 6! 
British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 873i, 86'2 | 3 . > 5 4 4l 
British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 68!, | 673, l 314 1 5 4 91 
Price, Price, | . Yield 
ee el Aug. 19,|Aug.26,| Aug. 26, 
1959 1959 | 1959 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL fad. 
RG «650 6 bn0 cd ce0seebse 1960-62 99!,* 99!1,* 470 
RISC ocecceshbaasencsa conse 1974-76 | 1073, 107 5 10 Oe 
ERIE fc cs vicswateebeseeessatee 1973-75 | 73* 73* 615 Ol! 
I ee eee ee 1977-82 | 102 102 5 16 3e 
PORN DUNN IG 000 00 cx ceisees renee 1976-80 | 105 10434 5 10 Oe 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1976-79 | 941, | 95!I2 612 Ol 
| Southern Rhodesia 2'2% ............ 1965-70 | 73!,4 7234 519 O/ 
CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS | 
| Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 102! 102'> 5 7 Oe 
PEN DIENS ccncndccnsnsidsecd 1974-76 | 103 103 5 10 10e 
Pika p40 es ssekecneesnesanenas 1958-63 93!, 93!2 5 1 01 
NING sncts dou veetons chanel 1966-68 | 973, 98! 5 € Os 
Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 | 1015, | 101! 5 4 Oe 
itn Die sscheshbshshieeweses ae after 1920 | 543, | 54 roy iF 
Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%..1934-2003  62', | 6134 | 5 4 O/ 
FOREIGN BONDS | 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... | Hitt, 113 | 
German 5!'2% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%) .......... | 1941, 197 | es 
ere FOC, PEBNO o.oo vnc cvcccesccces 1924 | 35!4 37', | Nil 
en A, ea ee 1907 | 166!4 166!'2 a 
SN Go MID oon o venice etencee ee 1924 1133, | 1133, 
Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented)............. 57 57 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
19 26 19 26 19 26 
$ $ $ $ | $ 
283g | 28! | Boeing......... | 3034 | 3234 |Inter. Nickel.... | 995g* 1005, 
285g 275g | Celanese ....... | 30 | 3034 |inter. Paper..... 128 132 
163, | 17'4 [Chrysler .......} 637g | 667g | Kennecott...... 103 102 
33 333g | Col. Palmolive .. | 38'2 3834 | Monsanto ...... 51 | 515g 
52. | 493, | Crown Zeller... | 557s | 57 | Nat. Distillers .. | 3034 | 30 
7934 | 797g | Distillers Seag. .. | 3334 | 34!2 | Pan-American... | 2453 | 243, 
64'g | 63's | Douglas........ 44', | 443, } Procter Gamble. | 837g | 88! 
34', | 333, | Du Pont........ 264!2* 268!4 {Radio Corpn.... 617g | 62 
43, 43, | East. Kodak..... 88!, 917g |Sears Roebuck .. | 453g*| 473, 
83, | 8!, | Ford Motor..... 767g | 795g |Shell Oil ....... 8134 | 823, 
3734 | 39!2 | Gen. Electric.... 79'4 813g |Socony-Mobil... 45 a4 
103 110!, |General Foods .. | 98 96!, | Stand. Oil Ind. .. | 47 46!, 
33! | 347g | General Motors . | 535g | 55 Stand. Oil N.J. ..) 513g 5I'4 
4334 | 441, | Goodyear ...... 133'2 131 20th Cent. Fox.. | 367g 37 
44 441, |}Guif Oil... it Ill!, [Union Carbide... 141!) 141', 
473, | 46!g |Heinz... ..... 78! 80! | U.S. Steel ...... 100 = 1045, 
64 653g | int. Bus. Mach... 419!, 425 West. Electric... 89 | 88!5 
54'g | 57'4 | Int. Harvester... 5i'g | 54 Woolworth..... 56', | 577g 


§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 


Prices, 1959 


High 


28/1'5 
24/7!3 
8/3 

61/- 
40/7! 
14/415 
18/7'3 
24/9 


64/- 
57/- 
43/3 
57/3 
45/9 
40/- 
16/4!, 
97/3 


17/9 
86/10! 
58/- 
12/9 
11/14 
25/1 "2 
55/- 
32/- 
68/9 
11/7! 


l} Ex capitalisation. 
(f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After 


Low 


20/- 


6/10!, 
43/10! 
33/10!, 
12/7'2 
15/1', 
18/6 


54/- 


37/4'2 
47/4'2 
38/- 
30/- 
13/9 
84/6 


44/6 


22/- 
21/- 


| 24/6 


22/- 
18/3 
35/4! 


| 35/4!p 


| 14/7!, 


47/3 


| 
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LONDON AND NEW 


| Price, 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
Re iis winaa.c cath Cee od él 
SPUN MINI 6 os cocccecss él 
Steel Co. of Wales......... él 
Stewarts & Lloyds ......... él 
John Summers ............ él 
EE SS ciocccvecsecgec £\ 
SOR GUE, «oc sc vcvccves él 
Commell Laird 2. ..6 50600 5/- 
PO TE vnc ca cecdase él 
NER oh Cues eaeeeeees él 
cme, COTO pipes él 
Coventry Gauge......... 10/- 
Alfred Herbert......... 1..€1 
Ransome & Marles........ 5/- 
ROGNe GAME ks ci siccdeses él 
Allied lronfounders........ £\ 
Babcock & Wilcox......... él 
British Aluminium......... £\ 
ERPAPOMINE 55.56 Sissacwed él 
CEMON BOON: 6 os écecue cen él 
POP ER SS. sk ce ccaccnca’ él 
Co PONE oes eck Senses él 
John Thompson .......... 5/- 
Tube Investments.......... él 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland........ él 
British Plaster Board ..... 10/- 
Richard Costain .......6.%- él 
Crittall Manufacturing..... 5/- 
ee err £1 
Wall Paper Defd........... él 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright &Wilson........ 5/- 
UU CEG cak cas ccascue 5/- 
Brit. Ind, Plastics.......... 2/- 
PER CcCcaca kanes ens eer él 
DE caangenmdonk tues cease él 
International Paints ....... 4/- 
PON 0 cidcancne ec aeue 5/- 
Pinchin Johnson ......... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
Pee cieureswes vas eens et él 
Ee kn Kaa aa ew ewes aa él 
oe 10/- 
EL a acu nahin ene eqie 10/- 
eg eee fl 
General Electric........... él 
Dn ic cee neue oene ae 5/- 
A. Reyrollle ........eseeees 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
ke ie 5/- 
th SEO él 
CAPE TUOOOT occ ccicscces £1 | 
Rootes Motors ........... 4/- 
Standard Motor ...cccececs 5/- 
Dunlop Rubber ......... 10/- 
| SR0ORR LUERS oo cccccvccsess él 
PND I os 5 s0000 ead 5/-- 
Triplex Holdings ........ 10/- 
Bristol Aeroplane........ 10/- 
CPO PRRVIIONG. oo ccvccscccas él 
Dowty Group........... 10/- 
Hawker Siddeley .......... él 
NUE i ceciadisveces él 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper .........0.: él 
Pere GE, TOGG sce cccivcces él 
cis dacavacéeanacnee él 
ee WON WN Scccccsecs 5/- 
| SE POOEN sc awcccsuc 10/- 
TEXTILES 
7 er él 
te te £\ 
Lancashire Cotton ......... él 
Patons & Baldwins......... él 
Se ED 56s ote cvets 5/- 
Wooleombers......ccccccces él 
Bradford Dyers... .o.ccccses él 
Calico Printels ... cesses él 
SEE = si 0duseeseeeann fl 
Jute Industries........... 10/- 
Tootal 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 
we. | “ae 
8 b 6a 
4a 8 b 
, £4 3344 
a -@ 8 b 
623b, 4 4 
8'ob 4a 
6 bi 44 
4a 11 ob 
2',a 7'nb 
2'2a 7'2b 
5 a 10 b 
$43gb 0 ¢l7ga 
72 a| 4 b 
10 b S$ a 
3 a 9\nb 
3344 834b 
6a ee 
4a 13'2b 
10 ¢ is < 
4a 9 b 
3'3a 5!3b 
3344 439b 
10 a 1S b 
10 b J'2a 
| 
2254 7'sb 
3474 637 b 
5 a 10 b 
10 b 5 a 
6a ll b 
13'3b 5 a 
ae 6 a 
55¢b 2! lia 
12'2b T'2a 
10 ¢ 4a 
2234 5'3b 
6 a 14 b 
8'4b 5 @ 
$ 6 11236 
Tha 7'nb 
4 a 91nb 
20 « 55,0 
lilge 5 a 
9'3¢ | > < 
» ei zs 
I2'2¢ 2n¢ 
6!na ll b 
| 
I3'n¢|} 53, 
3'2a 8!2b 
I2'2¢] Ihe 
8 c | 4a 
8 ¢) 2 « 
3'34 923b 
5 b 2'24 
7!2q | 17136 | 
20 ¢; 3 ¢ 
3'24 | 6!nb 
tt Nil 
a) t6!nb) 
7 bi 5 
2!'24 7'2b 
| 
4'24 8 b 
a 9 b 
3a 5 b 
10 a; IS b 
5 a 12'nb 
2'2a 7'2b 
5 a 5 b 
12'2b 5 a 
22a 13'2b 
10 ¢ 8c 
10 b) > a 
Nil ¢} 3 4a 
22!'2¢ | 22'2¢ 
3 a 623b 
10 b 4a) 
JTig¢!) The 
| 
eS ¢i- 3«@ 
10 b 5 a 
7'gas27'nb 
12'3b 10 a 
40 c iS a 
16 «¢ Tha 
10-42a 20-83b 
12!,a 22'35 
2623b = 13'34 


© Ex rights. 


DRAPERY AND STORES 


Boots Pure Drug ......... 5/- 
NN Css 0osteéeecs 10/- 
Se ore 5/- 
Nia dak tindecsesinu’ él 
House of Fraser ‘A’....... 5/- 
Lewis’s Investment........ 4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/- 
United Drapery .......... 5/- 
WON hob sccsaciasce 5/- 


(a) Interim dividend. 


i Price, Yie| 
| Aug. 19, Aug. 26, Aug % 
| 1959 | 1959 1959” 
f —= 
37/3 | 36/10!, 7. 
34/41. | 34/6 He 
30/6 | 31/- 6: 45+8 
37/\'2 | 37/41, 5-99 
37/3 | 36/9 5-80 
41/3 | 41/11, 6-08 
35/9 37/- 5-4] 
8/412 B/I', 9-23 
31/3 | 29/6 6-78 
32/4'2 | 32/3 6-20 
78/3 | 78/9 3-81 
22/6 | 23/6 4-35 
42/3 | 44/6 4-4) 
21/4! 24/12 3-55 
44/\'2 | 43/6 5-75 
45/6 | 45/6 5-499 
53/- | 52/- 5-00 
70/- | 71/3 4-91 
72/- 73/- 411 
68/- 67/9 3-84 
57/6 58/- 2:99 
48/6 48/- 3-39 
21/9 | 21/9 5-72 
90/3 90/- 3-89 
57/-l| | 58/-) | 3-31 
2i/-ll = 21/10!, 4-57 
73/6 76/- 3-95 
11/9 W/9 6-38 
82/3 83/6 4:07 
91/6 92/- 3-98 
26/1'2 | 28/1!, , 3-02 
18/10'2 19/6 2:24 
8/I'2 | 8/3 4-85 
59/3 | 59/6 4-03** 
40/- 39/9 4-03 
13/- 13/3 6-04 
17/10'2, 18/3 3-70 
23/- | 23/3 7:17 
| 
62/6 61/- 4-92 
52/6 | 52/9 5-12 
41/3 | 42/41. 4n 
51/3 50/6 3-96** 
45/3* | 44/6* = 4-19 
37/9 | 37/6 5-33 
14/9) | 1S/It, 413 
89/3 | 89/6 3-91 
| 
17/13 | 17/71, 4-47"* 
81/10'2, 79/6 3-02 
57/9 | 57/9 4°33 
12/4'2 | 12/71, 2-53 
10/6 | 10/7!. 5-65 
25/— | 24/10! 5°23 
54/6 | 54/6 3-67" 
ais | 31/- 4-03 
68/3 | 68/3 4-40 
9/6 9/4', 10-67 
1S/1'y | 14/9 + 
38/6 | 37/- 5-09 
31/12 | 30/10!. 6-48 
48/9 46/10', 4:27 
| 55/9 | 56/6 4-42 
48/3  48/- 5-83 
26/6 | 26/3 6-10 
23/3 23/1', 5-4 
30/6 | 29/10', 5°86 
28/—  28/4!,_ 7:05 
24/10', 24/- 8-33 
46/4', | 48/4', 7°24 
50/- | 49/10!, or 
6/5'4* 6/63," 6°! 
56/- | 56/- 5°36 
15/10!) 16/7!2 
4/6 |47/- 937 
40/6 | 40/9 4-74 
14/3 | 14/3 9-82 
27/- | 28/6 5:26 
25/9 | 25/10!, 3:09 
28/I'y | 31/7'. 4°74 
44/4', 43/10! 3°99 
130/- 137/-" 304 
36/-* | 32/-* 625 
23/3 | 23/9 «26 
57/-) | 58/9 2 : 
41/7! | 41/6 +. 
52/9 s3/3 | > 


(b) Final dividend. 


(c) Year's 
Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. 
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Yields based on assumed dividends:—British Motor, 153, 
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YORK STOCKS 


Price, Price, | 
Aug. 26, Aug. 26, 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
BANKING 
WINS 632 hace ccsccoxk él 
| RE eter ereates él 
hosting OS £i 
National Provincial ......__ él 
Westminster ‘B’........ ||. él 
SNM Serbs oeecde Soa, él 
WWM eed euectcen 5/- 


Co. Bk. of Scotland ‘A’ ---10/— 
Royal Bank of Scotland... . él 


Barclays D.C.O. ........... él 
Chartered Bank........... él 
Royal Bank of Canada... .. $10 
Bank of Montreal......._. $10 


Bank of New South Wales - £20 
Bank of London & S. Amer.. £1 


FINANCIAL 
Alexanders ............... él 
National Discount ‘B’...___ él 
Union Discount ........._. fl 
Commercial Union ....... 5/- 
Emp oyers CHINE occas él 
Equity & Law..........__ 8/6 
Legal & General.......... 5/- 
WM Ones ots. 5/- 
Premiatiel ‘AP... so... 4/- 
Royal Exchange ........... fl 
Bowmaker............... 5/- 
Lombard Banking......... 5/- 
WON C8 eee doa él 
G.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. .......... 5/- 
Cable & Wireless....... |. 5/- 
Land Securities.......... 10/- 
London & County ...... 10/- 

FOOD, DRINK 
AND TOBACCO 
Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- 
Beecham tet: 5/- 
International Tea......... 5/- 

]. Lyons ‘A’ 

ave a tcaeeac ea 

NNR os cs cog 
Tate & Lyle 

ME aka ss cacdce cc. 
Rae 

SN cee eec ee 

MN c odo a. S27 
I a aR 





British Amer. Tobacco.. -10/~ 
GN oye teas, 10/- 
Imperial Tobacco.......... él 





a ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist” Indicator 
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%. District, | 


20%. Fisons, 12%. 
National Provincial, 12%. 


Lombard Banking, 
Exchange, 16%. 


Steel Co. of Wales, 





61/10', 50 







Indicator* 


268-0 
277-6 
285-3 
290-9 
291-7 


Ord. 
Indext 


253-0 
254-4 
255-4 
256-3 
254-0 
253°4 | 


Standard and 


425 


Industrials 


65-26 
64-85 
63-55 
62-45 
63-34 


17%. 
10%. 


Yield 


% 


2-94 
2:96 





NEW YORK 
25 | Yield 
Rails % 

36°69 4°54 
36-08 4-62 
35-33 4-72 
34-69 4-80 
35-54 4°76 


Joseph Lucas, 10%. 





Unigate, 10%. 


y 
Midland, 15%. 





Last Two 
bivaes ORDINARY 
(4) (b) (c) 
% % MISCELLANEOUS 
20 a 40 b= Assoc. Brit. WOOO soca cca 5/- 
3'3a 5 »- British WON 5.0 6i ad wakes él 
8 b 4 a British a él 
4a 14 b> British as, Ee 2/6 
7'gb Be  conécacaac 10/- 
50 b 10 @ | Hoover ‘A’... 2. ST 5/- 
6:04a 26-145 Hudson's Bay ..... 17) él 
I2'n¢ 5 ¢) Rank Organisation......__ 5/- 
18 ¢|/,.20 ¢ NO a occu ccs, 5/- 
6!4a 7 b> Thomas Rss cs 4/- 
10 b 5 a Turner & Newall.......... tl 
825 b @5a | Unilever ......... °° °°" **' él 
10-4 ¢ 3'4a United MNS caaee asst: 5/- 
t4'ga T105¢b | United POI cc dccce wc 10/- 
| OIL 
t2'2a 6'4b | British Petroleum.......... fl 
t2'2a t43gb | Burmah 2 aay a] 
Ta 17'2b Royal Dutch .. 272" "°°"’ 20 fi. 
TS a £13346 Shell Transport........ |. él 
Se aa MG 10/- 
Toa 1S b Wakefield Mi ea 10/- 
SHIPPING 
6,4 13'2b Brit. & Com'wealth. ..... 10/- 
10 ¢ et él 
10 ¢ 10 ¢ Furness ME eatetin tga: él 
10 a 10 b London & Overseas....... 5/- 
a 8b PRO rece ge él 
| 2-6 2!2¢ Reardon Smith..." 10/- 
Tac 8 ¢ OPO UUN ees oancn so. fl 
MINES 
20 60 b Anglo-American......... 10/- 
10 20 b General ME avec, ono fl 
40 100 b Union Corporation ...... 2/6 
50 45 @ Daggafontein............ /- 
70 a Free State Geduld ....... 5/- 
35 35 a Hartebeestfontein.....__ 10/- 
50 a President ME OS Se cirne Sc 5/- 
80 70 a Western Holdings ........ 5/- 
12!, 5 a= Consolidated Bokeh sl él 
80 120 b De Beers Defd. OU ccs. he 
$3-75¢ $2-60c International Nickel .._ -n.p.v 
7/10!, 5 a 15 6b London Tin......../°°°. 4/- 
30 b I2'2@ ) Rhod. Anglo-American... 10/- 
6'4b 4'6q  Rhod. Selection Trust... .. 5/- 
26 ¢! 20 ¢! Rio Tinto Reg. .......... 10/- 
4'6b 5S a Roan Antelope........... /- 
I7'2b IS a Tanganyika Cons....... || 10/- 
60 ¢ 26234 WMI irc oa 5/ 
TEA AND RUBBER 
T2'2a  tI2!nb Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 
TS bj) £3 a Jjokai WON So cin tccca cs ra} 
| 10 b 4 a) Nuwara WO acd gt ee fl 
4a 12 b Grand IE ian Gate os 2/- 
5 @/ 25 6! London WN Sch cacy cc 2/- 
8 c! Nile United Serdang .......___ 2/- 
93gq = 28'gb United Sua Betong......... él 
5 a Harrisons & Cros, Defd..... él 


LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
| Yield % 1959 
5-12 High Low 
| 4-94 —$—$— 
4-76 245-0 
291-7 
7 ‘ 
| ca (Aug. 26) (Jan. 28th) 
~* 1953=100. 
Financia! Times Indices 
Ord. Fixed 2%, Bargains 
Yield Int.t Yield Marked 
4-81 94-71 4-71 16,602 
4-79 94-74 4-71 15,888 
4:77 94-71 4-71 15,918 
4-75 94-68 4:72 18,868 
4-79 94-15 4:78 18,428 
4-81 94-21 | 4-75 15,728 
t July 1, 1935= 100. $1928= 100, 


Poor's Indices (1941-3=10) 


50 


Utilities 


44-63 
44-94 
45-32 
44-90 
45-22 





- $180 


Yield 


RSEVS 








STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


1958 

High Low 

255-6 166-1 
(Dec. 31) (Feb. 26) 

1959 1958 

High High 
256-3 223°5 
(Aug. 24) (Dec. 31) 

Low Low 
212-8 154-4 
(Jan. 30) (Feb. 25) 
Govt. Yield 

Bonds . 
88-30 4°05 
88-50 4-03 
88-80 4:00 
88-40 4-04 

87-50 4°13 


Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). 


681 









Price, Price, | Yield, 
Aug. 19, | Aug. 26,| Aug. 26, 
1959 | 1959 | 1959 
39/3 41/4!, 7-25 
38/- 37/6 4-44** 
64/9 64/6 3-72 
9/6 9/6 4-63 
47/- 48/9 2-67 
73/9 75/6 3:97 
226/3 225/- 2:86 
12/41, 12/9 1-96 
19/41. 19/5l4 5-14 
14/9 IS/I', 3-50 
76/- 76/- 3-95 
110/3 115/6 2-91 
10/4! 10/7!, 4°89 
38/6 38/9 6-32 
57/- 56/9 5-03 
48/- 47/- 4-78 
£155, £165) 6 2:89 
150/- 151/3 4-05 
58/- 56/3 neal 
49/3 47/6 4°74 
41/- 41/- 4-88 
20/- 19/6 8-21 
39/3 37/4'4*| 5-35 
19/6 17/9 5-63 
38/- 37/6 | 5:86 
16/6 16/3 1-54 
23/6 23/- 6°96 
197/6 196/3 4-08 
146/10!, 145/- 4°14 
74/9 72/- 4°86 
27/7', | 27/41 17-35 
91/3 189/4!, 3-43 
57/3 57/6 12-18 
72/1'y 71/10! 6-98 
173/9 170/- 4°41 
67/3 66/3 4°53 
173/9 170/- 5-88 
$180* 2-58 
9/14 9/3 8-65 
87/6 84/41, | 5-04h 
1S/- 14/6 3:59h 
48/9 46/10', 4:27 
7/9 7/9 5:9th 
48/9 47/6 6°85 
14/4', | 15/7!, ae 
31/3 31/3 15-67 
25/6 25/9 10-17 
17/6 18/6 15-14 
2/034 2/I'2 | 15-06 
5/3 5/44. 11-16 
Blad 834d adi 
77/9 79/6 9-43 
61/3 63/9 5-49 





National Discount ‘B’, 122%, 








COMPANY AFFAIRS 








JOHN BROWN 


PART from its shipbuilding yards on the 
Clyde, John Brown controls a number 
of engineering and machine tool subsidiaries. 
New orders dwindled in the recession, but 
there were still old orders to work off and 
this helps to explain why in the year to 
March 31st the group’s trading profit was 
maintained at £3.2 million. With the back- 
log worked off, order books are now thinner 
and the chairman of John Brown, Lord 
Aberconway, does not see the market in 
machine tools becoming active again until 
idle factory capacity is employed again. 
Competition, he insists, is intense in light, 
medium and heavy engineering and so much 
so, particularly in heavy engineering, that 
margins are “ certainly too small.” 

An immediate, dramatic reversal of this 
trend for John Brown or for the machine 
tool industry does not seem possible. 
Nevertheless, Lord Aberconway describes 
the outlook for John Brown as “ not unsatis- 
factory.” The yield of 5.4 per cent offered 
by the £1 ordinary units at 37s. on the divi- 
dend of 10 per cent suggests that investors 
are not anticipating much growth. 


INVESTING IN SUCCESS 


‘eo stockbroking firm, Vickers da Costa, 
is offering for sale 4,000,000 §s. ordin- 
ary shares at 8s. each in the new company, 
“Investing in Success” Equities. Firm 
offers are said to have been received for 
more than one million shares and these 
applications will be allotted in full. The 
trust is not yet operating and when it is, it 
will, in effect, be an equity investment com- 
pany with rigidly laid down rules for its 
portfolio. Broadly, any investment it makes 
must have already proved itself ; the latest 
trading profits of the company whose shares 
are bought must be at least double the 
average of two financial years ended within 
the period June, 1951, to June, 1953 ; 
trading profits must at no time since the 
beginning of 1951 have fallen by more than 
25 per cent from their previous peak ; and 
ordinary dividends must not have been 
reduced since the beginning of the period. 
Other investments may be made in com- 
panies which do not fass these tests, but 
which in the directors’ opinion have proved 
themselves. This important reservation 
gives the directors an opportunity to invest 
in the equities of new companies and those 
whose growth is yet to come. 

Substantially the whole of the company’s 
income will be distributed until a rate of 8 
per cent has been reached. Only after that 
point will part of the surplus be placed to a 
dividend equalisation reserve. No applica- 
tion has been made to the Stock Exchange 
for permission to deal in the shares, but an 
application will be made not later than three 
months after the publication of the accounts 
for the year to January, 1961. A holding 


would be at least a medium-term investment 
and, with no possibility of any payment until 
September, 1960, when an interim may be 
paid, the issue is not likely to arouse a great 
deal of speculative interest—nor be attrac- 
tive to small investors. 


BORAX (HOLDINGS) 

T the time when Borax (Holdings) was 
having great difficulty in getting its 
new plant at Boron, California, into produc- 
tion, the yield on the §s. deferred shares was 
never higher than 3% per cent. Today, 
when the plant is fully productive and is 
earning a good profit, the yield at the cur- 
rent price of 20s. 44d. has fallen to 24 per 
cent on the 83 per cent dividend paid out 
of the parent company’s reserve. Investors 


1957/58 1958/59 
Trading profit : £ £ 


OG 8" scuckeaaasKawen 45,575 689,838 
ENT hiccancunwandwas 533,382 907,795 
NET bFéxnssdcicswes 592,813 1,147,116 


Nine months’ total .......... 1,171,770 2,744,749 


have thus given yet another demonstration 
of their faith in the growth prospects of this 
enterprise. Each successive quarter since 
January, 1958, has seen a sharp improve- 
ment in earnings. Throughout the period 
demand for boron products has remained 
strong in the United States. Boron prices 
were raised at the beginning of July, and 
the early announcement of this pending 
increase helped to stimulate demand in the 
second quarter of the year. 


POWELL DUFFRYN 


AS Powell Duffryn’s interests in shipping 
and the distribution of coal still account 
for more than half its consolidated profits, it 
is not surprising that in the year to March 
31st its trading profits fell from £2,675,815 
to £2,489,544. The group has other 
interests: in engineering, timber and wagon 
building. But the emphasis at the moment 
seems to be more on diversification within 
the established framework than of adding 
to the list of products which the group pro- 
duces or handles. On coal, for example, the 
chairman, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, says: 
“by deliberate policy we have developed, 
and will continue to develop, parallel inter- 
ests in the distribution and storage of fuel 
oil, in nuclear power work and in various 
forms of heating engineering.” 

In shipping, where the group’s subsidi- 
aries act as agents, brokers and charterers as 
well as owners of colliers, six coastal tankers 
have been added to the fleet and some ships 
have begun to make deep sea voyages. 
But as a coal factor the group is very much 
at the behest, on margins as well as the 
volume of trade, of its principal supplier, the 
National Coal Board ; and as, like other coal 
factors, it adds to its interests in the distri- 
bution and storage of fuel oil it becomes 
equally dependent upon the policies of the 
oil companies. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 19 Sept. 2 Sept. 16 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept. | Sept. 15 Sept, 29 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept. 8 Sept. 22 Oct. 6 


— continued to be firm in ap 
active market before the weekend and 
they remained so on Monday. But the rise 
in the United States Treasury bill rate ang 
talk of increased short term rates in London 
and perhaps even a higher Bank rate up. 
settled the market. There were widespread 
losses in gilt-edged stocks and with the yield 
gap narrowing almost to vanishing point the 
equity market too suffered a slight reaction, 
Over the week, however, The Economis: 
Indicator rose 0.8 to 291.7. Following the 
setback there was a modest rally in British 
Funds which brought a generally steadier 
tone to the whole market. 


Before the weekend gilt-edged prices were 
moving lower. Few buyers were in evidence 
and the market was vulnerable once talk 
of higher interest rates went the rounds. 
On Tuesday morning prices were marked 
down largely as a defensive move by 
jobbers, but with little support at the lower 
levels, the easier trend broadened into 
a widespread setback and losses were in 
some cases well over £1. The undated 
stocks led the decline, 33 per cent War Loan 
falling from 661% to 65%. 34 per cent Con- 
version came down from 88% to 88. Cor- 
poration and Dominion loans were marked 
down in sympathy, but the high coupon 
stocks showed some resistance, with 6 per 
cent LCC (1975-78), for example, remain- 
ing unchanged over the period at 106. 


Among industrial equities, hire purchase 
shares were at first subjected to a bout of 
profit-taking after their recent rise. But 
demand picked up again later and most 
shares scored good net gains over the week ; 
UDT,, in fact, put on tos. 6d. to 175s. 6d. 
and Bowmaker 2s. 13d. to 33s. 13d. _Insur- 
ance shares turned dull, Atlas losing 2s. 6d. 
to 53s. 9d. and Pearl 2s. 3d. to 127s. 3d. 
With the success of the House of Fraser bid 
for Harrods, the Harrods ordinary rose 
close to the bid price, putting on 10s. 
to 137s. but the preference shares fell from 
29s. 9d. to 24s. 9d. Other store issues were 
dull. Where gains were scored in industrials 
it was largely on the news of good company 
results, Albright and Wilson putting on 
Is. 9d. to 28s. 13d. and Wellington Tube 
jumping 18s. 9d. to 92s. 6d. on the doubled 
final dividend and the proposed scrip issue. 


Oil shares were quiet and prices were 
steady at first, but with the easier tendency 
on Wall Street they tended to react. Burmah 
Oil fell from 48s. 6d. to 47s. and BP from 
58s. 6d. to 56s. 3d. Gold shares remained 
generally dull. Free State Geduld, rose at 
one time from 193s. 9d. to 196s. 105d. and 
changed hands in Johannesburg at ove! 
£10. Cape demand later fell away and the 
price began to move erratically and on 
Wednesday came down to 180s. 10}d.. 4 
net loss of 3s. 104d. over the week’s trading. 


For 
surplu: 
with a 
£6,354 
a net 
cumul: 
£296,0 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET TREASURY BILL TENDER 
For the week ended August 22, 1959 there was an “‘above-line”’ ’ i i cmmnmn NR RR ae 
ionaies (after allowing for sinking funds) of £686,000 compared HE market Ss attention this week has been Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
with a pm _— —— of ae and — of centred on New York, where at the Bees of : ae = 
.354, in the corresponding period of last year. ere was ‘ : aad eee 
oan expendivure “pelow-line” ‘of £22:293,000 a? — latest tender for US Treasury bills, the Tender Offered — | Allotted ened — 
lative deficit to date o' 240, compared wit i Allotment ate* 
eels See Se average rate of allotment for 91 day bills | 








rose sharply from 3.417 per cent to 3.824 |  jo<6 ae" % 
per cent, the highest level since 1933. This | Avg.22 2500 437-4 2500 | 74 625 28 
is well above the London rate which last | 959 


















Week Week 


April 1, April |, 
ended) ended 


1958 1959 

























Aug. | Aug. : May 22 230-0 | 372-0 | 230-0 66 9-73 45 
| Friday was almost unchanged at S| tee | wee | oe ota - 
1998 | 1959 | £3 98. 8.39d. per cent. j 5 270-0 407-0 270-0 68 6-63 52 
une . . . 6 
- ) . ces were short around the weekend. | 2 260-9 425-0 2600 | 69 9.02 49 
rd. Revenue | a“ . . 6 6 40 
stat THRs vaaoes 2147,000| 544,170| 546,389|20,677 22,161 ¢ authorities gave a small amount of | » 13 300 410-5 260-0 69 0-52 533 
BEAK oa eee sees 171,000 32,600 33,800 33 1,300 assistance on Friday and intervened again he nt cate i 
Death Duties....... J é . : uly 60- 409- 260-0 69 0-06 49 
jugs BS ports | 68,000 200 2,400 | ON Saturday morning. On Monday a es 10 260-0 431-2 | 250-0 69 0-22 43 
Profits tax, and | i i “8 250-0 409-9 250:0 69 0-16 46 
ce | 274,000 7,600 7,300 moderate amount of official assistance was . 24 230-0 389-2 230-0 69 0-13 43 
Other Inland Revenue | given but two or three houses had to borrow | |; 3: 220-0 385-1 | 210-0 | 69 818 23 
<a z 7 - seeeee so ee oe the Bank. nr a small surplus Aug. 7 230-0 368-8 230-0 69 7-97 52 
Total Inlan evenue J ’ ’ a 250-0 407-2 250-0 69 8-13 44 
of funds emerged and the rates paid for = ! Bee | aes | oe 4 = 
Customs ......ee0e 510,102 24,684 26,952 | short loans eased correspondingly. On 
PP stbesicaunee 389,375 16,420 22,370 








Wednesday the authorities intervened to * On August 21st tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 7d. secured 


Y 49 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer 
take Up a small curpaus of funds. this week was for £270 million of 91 day bills. 


HOLDINGS OF TREASURY BILLS 
1954 to 1958 (£ million) 


Total Customs and | 


SE wieeetavucs 41,104 49,322 





Motor Duties....... 


PO (Net Receipts) .. -_ 
Broadcast Licences ..| 35,000 


21,207 MONEY RATES 





ane 


LONDON 























































pa 
Saas... .... 30,000 ce 577 | | | ; | | Total bills Bank of 
noe... $52, 336 | Bank rate (from % | London | piscount | Scottish | Overseas | «ourside’ fessknown England 
| hi cee 4'2%, 20/11/58)... 4 clearing | meatnn and other | official holiinee public Banking 
NN ew, 75,233 86,596 | Deposit rates (max.): banks banks holdings & a Depart- 
GE cccccccccats oldings ment 
Ord. Expenditure | nen houses... 2-2!4 3 
Debt Interest....... 000} 268,459 | 250,031] 6,977, 9,636 oney: y 995 | 9 | 1,086 
Payments to Northern | Day-to-Day ....... 2-33, Kes 1,080 | an 12 4 09 = — aa 
Ireland Exchequer. | 79,000] 25,308; 26,488 Treasury Bills: aeat Re 485 18 1,003 eg 3.166 204 
Other Consolidated Seeeeee *04ess+0 31°32 hiss | 661s | 129 ozt |) «4i2—«| (3,376 222 
ccna | 10,000] 3,996| 3,798]... 4 | 3 months ......... 3! 7. s | ™ , 
Supply Services ..... |4523,531 11554,690 |1611,337|74,130 75,520 | Discount rates: 849 452 12 1.027 | 3.046 190 
| | ay haem 890 408 174 ‘969 577 | 3.018 209 
ME staeetnckas 1852,453 |1891,654/ 81,107 85,160 Ge cvcccues 39) 6-35 1,063 47\ 19 992 3266 167 
ees fo EES «000 316-388 27t | 642 130 961 559 | 3,563 175 
Sinking Funds ...... 11,660| 10,960 750 ¢ — seeees sles , 3 
} months ...... 167 16 
— | rae =} | S| &] Bl we | BS] ee 
“Above-line” Surplus or} — | — | — | 4+ 5 HORS «.--. t-5 wil] 4292 454 32 947 nt 3,567 138 
ME aes cee cs cannes cae 117,509} 83,897] 6,354, 686 | 4 months...... 414-5 .| 4275 523 116 927 527 3,368 139 
“Below-line "’ Net Expendi- _? oa non 6 months ...... 4'3-5'4 
MME” atiatberavssesawene 178,583 245,34 . ’ : 
cP ed eT NEW YORK ios | at | oe | og | oa | Bee |S 
Total Surplus or Deficit .. | 296,092 329,240] 10,602 22,246 1,159 342 15 887 ee 2.931 i) 
| Official discount % 1,403 585 144 | 821 435 3,388 113 
Net receipts from: rate: | 
Tax Reserve Certificates ...] 112,953} 69,347] 8,663 —161 (from 3%, 29/5/59) 3!3 1,082 466 23 | 765 ea 3,038 140 
Savings Certificates ........ 28,700! 38,400} 5,100) 1,400 | Treasury Bills: 1,112 386 198 810 571 3,077 150 
Defence Bonds............ 21,382| 59,297] 1,678 2,342 | August I7......... 3:417 1,183 402 27 804 ‘an 3,145 145 
Premium Savings Bonds....} 26,035/ 21,770] 1,290 950 — ae 3-824 1,185 594 162 89! 602 3,434 97 











pacedeedeusdsvaeesanes 189,070 188,814) 16,731 4,531 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1959/60 compared with £16 million in 1958/59. 








Market Rates: Spot 
7 ‘ 
August 20 August 21 | August 22 August 24 August 25 August 26 


| Official Rates 
| 


August 26 


FLOATING DEBT 



























































(€ million) United States $ 2-78-2-82 2: 8034-75 2-807e-81 2-807e-B81 | 2-80!3j¢-15;6 | 2-8034-7g | 2-80!1 4-13) 
Canadian $... eee 2-673 616 } 2-67! 6-316 2-675g-34 2- 6755-34 2: 6756-716 2-673 616 
T eilt Ways and Means French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 | 13:765—-7— | 13-77!p—3g 13-77'g-35 | 13-767—-77'g | 13765g-7g 13-76-76!4 
ne eee Advances Total Swiss Fr. ..... 1194-12547, | 12-113q-12 | 12-12-12", 12-12-12", 12-12-12'4 | 12-117g-12'g | 12-115g~7g 
; Floating | Belgian Fr. ... | 137-96- 140:35— | 140-42! 140-42! 5- 140: 42!4- 140-40- =| —140-35- 
| Public | Bank of Debt 142-05 40 47\, 47'2 47! 4s | * 
Tender | Tap Dept. | England Dutch Gid.... | 10-48-1080 10-6134-62 10- 6134-62 10-6 155-74 10-615g~7g 10-615g~7g | 10-613g-5g 
NL Ee a a a a | FS. eG 11-747g-75'g ; *75-75'4 11-75'g—3g 11-75-75'4 11+ 7434-75 11 -743g—5g 
| | | Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00!, 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80- 15-30 
1958 Italian Lire... | 1725-1775 174234-43 | 1743! 4-l5 17431 4—! 174279~43'g 17425g~75 1742-42!4 
Aug.23 3,270-0 1630-9 164-0 ee 5,064:9 Swedish Kr... | 14°3734-14-59!4 14-53-53!4 14-53!'4-!5 14-53! 93g 14-53! g—3g 14-53-53', | 14-525g~7, 
| Danish Kr. ... 19-06!5-19-62 19-36!g-3, 19-36!g—3g 19-36!g—-3g 19- 36!g—3, 19-36! g—3, 19-36-36!'4 
mn on oan 5 unis ; aus Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30'2 | 20-O1-O1', | 20-01-O1', 20-01-01', 20-01-O1'4 20-O1-O1', 20-01-01", 
y 5 . y . . { a , 6 
* 2950-0 | 2,040:8 285-2 |... 5.249-0 One Month Forward Rates 
| } SN SUMING ET. 4 caasewndaeseas Hg. pm-—! gc. dis)! )gc. pm—!j gc. dis ! gc. pm—! gc. dis}! 1 gc. pm—! gc. dis!) gc. pm—! gc. dis!) g¢.pm-! ;¢c. dis 
june 6 2,990-0 | 2,035-0 258-0 «- | 5,283-0 CE We atusecqccesccsuscand 34-7gc. dis 5g—34c. dis Sg—34c. dis ',-5gc. dis 'y-5gc. dis 716-9 16¢. dis 
» 13 3,030-0 | 2,031-2 260: 1 4:5 | 5326-6 Ns vaiccGwasedenesece nes Ig—3gc. dis | '4-34e. dis \4—34c. dis '4—34c. dis '4-34c. dis '4-34c. dis 
» 20 3,060-0 | 2,022-3 288-9 on | §,371-2 PL il ekneducn wean vedas Ig-le. pm | Ilg-le. pm I'4-Ic. pm 13g-Ic. pm 13g—I'ec. pm | t!p-1 4c. pm 
ceo ENT. ecduncaseeaceneecnes 3c. pm-par | 7-2c.pm | 7-2c. pm 7-2. pm 7-2c. pm 7-2c. pm 
» 30 5,103-3 286-1 5,389 -9 in aaa c hakagkee eee 1'4-1'4c. pm 15g—13gc. pm | 15g—13gc. pm 15g—13gc. pm 15g—13gc. pm | 15-1 4c. pm 
uy 4 nner ren W. German D-Mk......cccccees 7——5gpf. pm 7g—epf. pm 7g—5epf. pm 7g—apf. pm 7g—epf. pm 7g—epf. pm 
Z il —_s ams =—s | 63 “as Three Mor.ths Forward Rates 
» 18 3070-0 | 2,125-9 meee tne 5,453-6 Rie eS, 5 i asavccdecuce ! g¢.pm-—! jc. dis\! | gc. pm—! 6c. dis}! |g. pm—! gc. dis|! )gc.pm—'igc.dis| Par 'gc. dis | par—'ge. dis 
» 2 3,090-0 | 2132-3 | 234-9 |... GPa «OMAN 65 506s ccccacaccans I7g-2c. dis 1'3;g—1!5;6c. dis|!3,¢—1!5,6c. dis I9ig—I'"igc. dis 1'2-15gc. dis | 13g-I!yc. dis 
DUTT cc eeddacesteecaewes eqs 3'4-3c. pm 3!4-3¢. pm 3'4-3¢. pm 33g-3'gc. pm =, 3!2-3! 4c. pm | 3!2-3!4c. pm 
Aug. ‘ ee 2,319-0 221-9 | edt 5,480-9 We. Goventn DOG oo ceciccccics 2-134pf. pm 2-13 4pf. pm 2-134pf. pm 2-134pf. pm 2-134pf. pm 2-134pf. pm 
” . ° 2,076-1 234-5 oie | 5,440-6 * Saal 
» IS 3:160-0 | 1928-7 | 240-9 5.329-6 Gold Price at Fixing 
» 22 3,220-0 | 1,884-7 247-1 5,353-9 Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 












250/012 | 249/I'p de | 250/- 








250/5'2 | 250/134 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeareg 











BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... Aug. 22nd ee oe May 30 
Weste rn Eu ro pe Manpower and Output.... Aug. [5th Industrial Profits.......... April 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... This week alent Qimees «o.oo ccsccccc Aug. 22nd 





Austria | Belgium ‘Denmark| France |Germany,, 


Greece | Ireland Ital | Nether- | | United 
y tonite orway | Sweden | Turkey ington 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953=100) 





PRG ta nsnkeSeeee 150 115 120 153 152 161 | 104 | 141 126 124 118 we 114 
1958, October .... 162 118 130 155 161 172 1f 155 142 135 125 as 118 
» November .. 155 116 130 16! 168 171 1103 |< 143 128 138 129 oa 122 
,, December... 141 117 121 157 155 169 | 145 126 122 123 a5 115 
1959, January ..... 135 114 123 154 143 169 144 125 123 121 a 116 
» February.... 148 113 128 159 149 161 1024 143 121 138 123 éaa 119 
ee 144 119 126 156 153 162 151 133 120 127 es 117 
SAUTE so grate ats-6 162 119 130 163 159 167 abe 154 139 136 126 ae 118 
SS ee Z ee 133 169 163 bie eis | ode 138 122 124 = 11% 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (?) 


mn. mn. 000 mn. | mn mn. mn. ‘090 mn. mn. mn. mn. 




















mn. . | . mn 
a eee | schillings francs | kroner francs D. marks | drachmas | £ lire guilders kroner | kroner | lira £ 
calendar months | imports (cif) 
1958. | 2,326 13,037 786 196-15 | 2,576 1,412 16-5 165-05 1,148 77914 1,021 '4 73-5 300-9 
1958, October .... 2,281 14,259 e5714 188-47 | 2,715 1,733 16-9 166-91 1,239 777'4 1,080!4 52-9 313-8 
November .. | 2,204 12,854 760'4 176-36 2,767 1,349 | 19-4 160-68 1,189 84114 965'4 75:7 299-6 
,, December... 2,483 13,681 902'4,; 189-10 2,859 1,470 | 16-9 176-70 1,271 820'4 | 1,361'4 65-5 342:8 
1959, January ..... 2133 | Wiz2 1,031 | 192-80 2,518 1,264 18-7 177-28 1,153 724 | 922 | 90-0 319°] 
» February.... | 2,077. | 12,522 693 189-18 2,426 | 1,152 | 17-4 | 138-71 1,120 | 744 | 91 | 79-0 280-7 
eee 2,318 14,992 740 208-57 2,591 | 1,358 | 18-4 | 157-71 | 1,163 | 854 | wr | 105-6 309-7 
fe nesaex 2,527 | 13,779 979 227-24 2,900 1401 | 19-2 | 181-69 | 1,325 848 | 1,093 | 88-5 334-5 
jf EN SE Shes | 2,154 12,652 | 793 196-67 2,849 és | 17-2 se | 1,130 693 982 96-8 300-79 
Exports (f.o.b.) 
Pe icsnceuwenes 1,989 12,689 74l 179-13 3,081 579 10-9 | 132-10 1,019 44314 90114 57:7 | 264-3 
1958, October .... 2,209 13,755 765'4| 202-61 3,365 909 10-4 | 142-98 1,173 Siti4 97514 | 51-1 263:2 
», November .. 1,944 12,487 842!'4 192-86 3,231 1,070 10- | 123-75 1,079 45514 95214 63-5 287-7 
,, December... 2,029 13,168 810'4 223-34 3,455 1,177 9-9 144-84 1,078 437'4 1,14114 95:2 265-6 
1959, January ..... 1665 | 13,232 853 174-45 2,764 510 9-2 124-70 1,102 427 838 77-5 270-0 
February .... 1,868 11,246 662 196-03 3,087 449 10-4 126-64 907 44! 827 92-0 250-3 
gf ER s sa6a0 2,072 | 12,824 718 213-73 3,045 359 10-6 138-74 1,073 497 | 825 | 120-0 270-7 
of A anaes ae 2,048 14,490 717 235-46 3,301 328 2-9 151-92 1,108 531 | 931 64-7 295°6 
7 ee saansbes 1,996 12,486 714 | 23-63 | 3,384 pas 9-4 ei 1,089 | 470 | 1,034 | 95-6 | 299-21 
| 
COST OF LIVING (5) (1953= 100) 
TD nab bu hikeb see 114 108 117 122 110 131 117 113 117 118 119 71 | 19 
1958, November .. 15 108 wna 123 110 131 117 113 116 119 19 189 120 
,, December... 114 109 — 124 110 132 sae 113 117 120 119 199 | 121 
1959, January ..... 115 109 119 127 110 132 onal 113 117 121 119 200 | 121 
» February.... 114 109 as 128 110 132 118 112 117 121 119 207 121 
of ONE sescise 113 109 — 128 110 133 an 112 117 119 119 208 121 
pT ake ais 114 109 a 128 110 133 oa 112 116 119 W9 | 210 | 12 
“  baeekees 115 109 jibe | 127 110 133 118 112 116 120 | we I ons 19 
GP Pee cece scee 118 110 ade ne 110 as eae stn sn 120 des | ia 120"! 
EXPORT PRICES (¢) (1953=100) 
ches bscekins | 103 | 99 100 116 103 | 137 100 | 101 101 10 | 102 | in 109 
1958, November .. 103 95) 1053 1143 101 , 141 105 101 100 108) , 5 | | 108 
December... 105 98 f 102 | | 129 104 99 103 toss} «ON? | | 109 
1959, January ..... | 103 | 96 a 101 119 105 | 99 101 ein wid | 108 
» February.... | 102 | 96 * 1224 101 127 105 | 100 100 | ak 1004 | cts | 108 
neces 101 | 95 100 | 19 105 | 98 101 eee oi 108 
MEE indicia’ tan Bes” OBS edocs 101 | Wt | 105 | 98 99 gem ke | om 7 108 
SOE cacncsane 100 | — | wef WOE Fae fae Pane FO] P| 108 
| | | | | t | | 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (7) (mn. US Dollars, end of period) 
| | | | 
1958, November .. | 632 | 1,453 | 219-8 | ~ 6,225 | 170-6 | 257 | 2,218 | 1,398 | 229-1 47\ 275 3,215 
,, December... | 665 | 1,484 | 229-7 1,025 6,321 | 176-0 262 | 2,321 | 1,493 | 243-3 | 473 | 297 3,069 
1959, January ..... 662 1,428 | 224-3 1,039 | 6,096 169-0 256 2,364 | 1516 | 225-9 | 476 | 309 3,111 
February.... | 670 | 1,391 | 219-3 1154 6,019 175-2 260 2428 | 1.495 | 26-1 | 4% 321 | (3,156 
March ...... | 683 | 1,408 239-5 | 1,247 5,625 186-:9 | 263 2,510 | 1,424 | 227-8 | 479 326 | 3,139 
April .ccccee | 691 | 1,475 | 229-3 | 1,295 5,443 189-5 258 ae 1,420 | 227-3 | 488 323. | s3,25! 
eer 693 | 1,472 | 232-0 504 | 5,553 | 1897 | 257 374 | = 237-7 488 327 | 3,119 
eee 706 | 1,448 | 255-0 | 1,634 | 245 3,172'3 


1,374 | 236°7 497 312 | 





(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining; Greece, mining and manufactured 
gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (2) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with 
the exception of Ireland, which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Belgium includes Luxemburg. Italy includes 
Trieste. (3) Average for fourth quarter. (4) Average for first quarter. (5) In capital cities only for France, Greece and Turkey; and Austria prior to March, 1959; Austria 
(prior to March, 1959) and Belgium exclude rent; Denmark includes direct taxes; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (6) Index numbers of unit value which compare 
the current average value of trade with its value in 1953 they are influenced by changes in the. composition of trade as well as price movements. Ireland seasonally adjusted. 
(7) Holding of the government and central bank. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments, 
a a long-term securities. (8) June, 116. (9%) June, 321-6; July, 343-7. ('®) June, 251-6; July, 287-8. ('!) July, 120. ('2) June, 108. ('3) July, 3,220. 
('4) Special trade. 
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e Labour Force to Grow 80% 
e Natural Income to Triple 
e Per Capita Income May Double 


We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but the Gordon Royal 
Commission was the first to make any studied forecasts of that development. 
The growth predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in Canada’s economy. 
Through our more than 500 branches of the Toronto-Dominion and by our 
close participation in that economy, we’re right at the centre of all 
Canadian business activity ...able toassist any manufacturer planning market 
expansion in prosperous Canada by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure ‘e information on plant sites 
~ , 


e advice on customs problems e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 





Lisl) TORONTO-DOMINION ETT 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 30 WEST MONROE ST. 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY TD/3,59 





LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4. 














This cable 
cost a 


fortune 





The jib structure of the excavator 
appeared to be in good working 
order. Suddenly the bridle rope 
broke. Down came everything 
and up went the daily costs owing 
to production delays and loss of 
profits. 


—and 
two people could have 
prevented the accident 


An accident like this, caused by the fretted corrosion of 
a strong-looking bridle rope, need never happen — if a 
qualified Engineer Surveyor regularly inspects machinery. 
But first it is the responsibility of someone at top-level 
—a director, the secretary or chief engineer — to see 
that all their industrial machinery is inspected and insured 
by specialists. 


1859 
1959 





Vulcan inspects and protects 


Vulcan, who this year celebrate a century 
of experience—and look forward to learning more every 
day—provide just such a service. 
It costs no more than insurance and 
inspection by ‘general practitioners’. 
Our appointment is always wel- 
comed by company engineers and 
insurance brokers — because they 
know that if defects are to be found, 
a Vulcan Engineer Surveyor will find 
them, and prevent the accident that 
would have happened. 


Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, 


‘Vulcan’—a journal 
for all users of plant 
and machinery with 
reports of accidents 
and safety hints. 
Write to Dept. 17. 





THE 
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ESTABLISHED: 1897 a 


THE 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. = 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 


120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN ae 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON i, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C,3 


NEW YORK Room 2706 Singer Building, “ne 
149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. oats 
TAIPE! BRANCH: No. 35, 37, 39, Po-Ai Road, Taipei, Taiwan as 


+ 
eeeeeeseeeeeeees we tatetetete te etetetet eters! 
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BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- 
UND WECHSEL-BANK 
MUNCHEN 


Notice 


On the basis of the authorization contained in Section 4 
paragraph 3 of our by-laws and with the approval of our 
Board of Directors, we decided to increase our Bank’s capital 
stock from DM 60,010,000 by DM 30,000,000 to 
DM 90,010,000, through the issue of new bearer shares 
(common stock) at a price of 350%, excluding the legal 
subscription privilege of the shareholders. 





The new common stock will participate in dividend distri- 
butions from January 1, 1959. A group of banks has taken 4 
over the new common stock with the obligation to offer it 
for subscription to the holders of our common stock at the 
ratio 2: 1 and a price of 350°, plus transfer tax. 


We, therefore, ask our holders of common stock to exercise 
their subscription right in the period August 22 through 
September 4, 1959. For further details please be referred to 
our Subscription Offer published in Bundesanzeiger Nr. 159 
(Federal Gazette) of August 21, 1959. 


Munich, August 1959. 
The Board of Management. 


WRAL 
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Keep up to date... 


with the help of either of these two 
informative monthly publications. Trade 
Trends summarises the latest state of 

trade throughout South, Central and East 
Africa; The Standard Bank Review gives a 
detailed survey of economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions in those territories. 

If you have business interests there, we invite 


you to apply to the Secretary for free « opi S. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


I0 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 800 branches and agencies throughout 
South, Central and East Africa. 












UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE j of 


OSS 


; investing? 








There’s \ — 
Yj | one very ; 
MARKET || simple | 
4 | 
, | very 
Y The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all Z satisfying 
i who seek the latest facts about trading conditions x 
and business opportunities in Canada. With answer! — IF YOU HAVE 
; over 750 branches throughout the Country the Sod 
5 Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian You want a good rate ny : £10 to £5,000 
commercial life, and can provide the information of interest; you want . 
essential to successful business in that rapidly Y to know that your money is INVEST IT IN 
expanding market. secure; you want to be able 
to withdraw without formality THE SECURITY 
at any time... So, if you’re OF THE 


Y wise, you'll choose the Halifax, 

BANK OF MONTREAL | es: | watirax 
i yy world—outstanding in strength, 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability security and service ! 


Bs 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE! 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 4% HA LI FAX B U I L DI N G soc ET Yy 
Head Office: MONTREAL W 


Resources Exceed $3,000,000,000 ' 


“i 
4 
Y 
4 
Y, 
Yy 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand,W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street,W.8 ; 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
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INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Paid up Capital £544,000 
Directors: J.B. Campbell. J.W.W. Huntrods. 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite’ sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Company’s banking business is conducted in con- 
formity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 


P.“H. Russell Smith, A.C.A. P. J. Cannon. 


Assets exceed £3,000,000 
G. Keighley. 


and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is main- 
tained at 10 per cent, or 30 per cent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is one of the most substantial independ- 
ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 
and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne to the south coast. 


SINAN 





Funds may be deposited on the following terms: 
Money at 1 month’s call, 4% per annum, maximum £5,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 54% per annum, maximum £25,000 
Money at 6 months’ call, 64% per annum, maximum £50,000 


I 






nl 


You are invited to write to The Manager, Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., who will be pleased to send you an Audited Balance 
Sheet and booklet No. NCU3 explaining our mode of operation. 


i 
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ke CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD : 
Ee 24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. Telephone: City 6481 (15 lines) ° 
LF Members of the Industrial Bankers Association. 2 








ALLIANCE 
PERPETUAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


7 > ‘ / 
Barren S00 
Chief Office: 
46 Baker Street, London, W.1. 


HUNter 0417. 


14 Piccadilly, 
Manchester 1. 
Central 9601. 


41 North John Street, 
Liverpool 2. 
Central 7071. 


93 Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth 21200. 


a ————— 


| 








CANADA 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Ask your banker about the services 
we provide through our own wide 
network of branches in these important 
trading areas. 
London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 950 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 
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MITSUI BANK 


A Bank To Consult 
On All Business With Japan 















The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 








Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 







Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 







THE MITSUI BANK, tro. 


HEAD OFFICE: NIHONBASHI TOKYO JAPAN 


LONDON BRANCH BANGKOK BRANCH 
NEW YORK AGENCY BOMBAY BRANCH 





























Transfer 
your 


i] 


ll 


FEDERAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS 

| LIMITED 


Group Assets Exceed £1,250,000 


NLU UTIL TT 


To: The Deposits Director, 
FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 


i 

1 

1 

! 

1 
1 
investment... t Please send me, without obliga- 
71 ©/ on Bank Deposit 1 tion, full details of your Industrial 
| “= 4° Accounts ! 1 Banking investment services in- 
1% without tax deduction, — a free copy of Brochure 
0 — on Fixed-Term Bank ; , 

i 

1 

1 

I 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
WV VION Nie * Soe 


fea 4 Saye oe eee ’ cellent security, highest interest 
spits i. ae | rates, easy withdrawal facilities 
... For full information on this I 
safe and rewarding investment, | 
| post this coupon today .. . J 
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APPOINTMENTS 








| ga RESEARCH OFFICER is required by 
BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED in its Consumer Research 
Department. The successful applicant will be responsible for 
all aspects of the consumer surveys carried out on behalf of 
Group companies operating in interesting and highly competi- 
tive product fields. He will probably be under 30 but will 
certainly have not less than one full year’s experience in 
market research. An attractive salary is offered and the 
prospects are excellent. Profit Participation and non- 
contributory Pension Schemes are in operation.—Applications 
in writing, giving full details of age, qualifications and 
experience, and quoting reference MRO 42, to be forwarded 
to the Personnel Controller, Beecham Group Limited, 
Beecham House, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


AJOR PETROLEUM COMPANY requires an Economist / 

Statistician for work at their Head Office in London as 
a member of an existing team engaged on the Company's 
estimates of trade within a Head Office department providing 
a service of information and advice to management. Applicants 
should preferably be within the age bracket 24-30 and have 
an Honours Degree in Economics, and have specialised in 
Statistics, but as important a requirement is the practical 
ability to get on with the job and whilst working under 
direction, to make an original contribution of his own and 
be able to act on his own initiative and responsibility. Starting 
salary commensurate with qualifications and experience.—App!y, 
giving full details of age, qualifications and experience, to 
Box 1187, 


SYCHOLOGIST. Large advertising agency has a vacancy 

in its Motivation Research department for a qualified 
psychologist. Applicants should be interested in personality 
theory and in social psychology generally and should have 
had some interviewing experience. Initial salary £900 to £1,000. 
Bonus and pension schcme.—Write to the Personnel Manager, 
ae Pritchard, Wood & Partners Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, 


teen — 


A MECHANISATION ACCOU TANT 
is required by 
TEXACO TRINIDAD, INC. 


for service in Trinidad, West Indies. 


Applicants should be Chartered or Certified 
Accountants aged not more than 35 and be fully. 
experienced in accounting and office methods in a 
large industrial undertaking. They should also have 
particular experience in the investigation, programming 
and installation of Hollerith punched card applications 
involving electronic equipment. 


The salary for this pensionable position should 
attract a man earning up to £1,600 in this country. 


Please write with brief particulars to the 
Personnel Officer, 
Trinoil (U.K.) Limited, 
Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


READERSHIP IN ECONOMICS AT LONDON SCHOOL 


OF ECONOMICS 
The Senate invite applications for a new Readership in 
Economics tenable at the London School of Economics (salary 
£1,475 — £1,775 — £2,150 a year plus £80 London Allowance). 
The Readership is not limited to any special aspect of 
Economics but candidates with qualifications in industrial and 
business organisation and administration will receive special 
consideration.—Applications (10 copies) must be received not 
later than September 23, 1959, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, 





AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 
Air Freight* 


$25 or £9 


Airmail 
OAs cikaniceses 
Canada... 
Ceylon, 
CORR. 0000 eeeeee a 
East Africa eeeeeseces €7 10s. 
SYPC wn ccccccceveses ict 
TODD: cs pcasdecbece — 
Ghana Serecceeseeses £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta...... 
TORRONE sas ccnseses 
a 
Indonesia... 
Iran, Iraq... 
STAC! wcccccccccccces 
Japan seeeeeeseeseres 
Jordan eeeceeeeesenre 
ND ccshesethioen 
i, Im 
New Zealand...esese 
MEITEL cc incseeehand 
TO. cslockkenees 
Philippines ......0.0. 
Rhodesia (N. and S.).. 
South Africa....sesee 
South America,....0. 








? 





&7 10s, 
£6 15s. 
$25 or £9 


UGAN wescecevcccneee 


ibibessscabasenecn 
West Indies ...ecevee 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
22 RYDER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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NEW APPROACH TO FINANCE WORK 


Ford of Dagenham has now reached a size and complexity which require a new and 
imaginative approach to finance work. The existing system of accounting, profit 
budgeting, cost control, forecasting and analysis is being augmented by a wider ranging 
service to management. 

Only men of the highest possible calibre who are capable of appraising complicated data 
and understanding all the implications of important policy matters are being assigned to 
this new work. 

Applications from men between the ages 25 and 30 are now invited. Salary and prospects 
will be most attractive but the standards set are uncompromising and it is unlikely that 
men without a good honours degree or professional qualification will be accepted. 


Replies should be addressed to: Mr. H. G. DeVille, 


2280 


DAGENHAM, ESSEX. 


USSIAN 
and part-time, required by established firm. 


INTERPRETERS/TRANSLATORS, both full 


Gea MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER, preferably Thorough 
oro 


with experience in the Pharmaccutical industry and with 
knowledge of retail audits, required by specialist Advertising 
Agency.—Reply fully to Box 1192. 


knowledge of language essential and technical and commercial 
terminology an advantage.—Apply with full details to Box 1199, 


























DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 


The British Iron and Steel Federation invite applications for the appointment of 
Director of Studies at its Management College at Ashorne Hill, Nr. Leamington Spa. 


The residential Management Courses have been established for three years and 
the College is now on a permanent basis. 


The Courses, which are for men of high calibre and potentiality both on the 
Production and Commercial side of the Industry, are designed to develop their 
appreciation of the technical and managerial problems of the Industry. 


The Director of Studies will be responsible to the Principal of the College for 
the preparation and satisfactory running of the Courses. In this he will be assisted 
by the tutorial staff. 


Applicants should have a sound academic background and preferably some 
knowledge of current thinking on problems of organisation and management. 
Experience in research methods is desirable since the successful applicant will have 
the opportunity to develop lines of research in co-operation with the Universities. 


On taking up his appointment, the Director will spend a period visiting works 
within the Industry. 


The salary will be commensurate with the importance of the post and the position 
will be pensionable. 


Applications should be sent to the Secretary, British Iron and Steel Federation, 
~ ; a Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1, not later than September 
y L 


MANAGER — PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


Owing to the promotion of the present office holder, Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., an 


A.E.I. Company, invites applications for the position of Manager of its Publicity Department at Trafford 
Park, Manchester. 













The Manager of the Publicity Department is responsible to the Commercial Director of Metropolitan- 
Vickers for the overall publicity for the four Associated Electrical Industries Product Divisions managed by 
Metropolitan-Vickers, as well as for the Company's departments. The divisions cover turbine-generators. 
Switchgear, traction equipment and transformers. He has a staff of 85. He is required to work in close 
liaison with the Manager of the A.E.I. Central Information Department in London. 


This position demands a high level of both creative and administrative ability. Applicants should be in 
their early forties, have an engineering background and a wide experience of technical publicity. 


Applications, in the form of a full statement of personal details (including present salary) and experience, 
should be addressed to: 


The Manager, Personnel Department, 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER, 17. 


Applications will be treated as strictly confidential. 






Please mark envelope Q.13. 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


rE ' — language literature, all levels ; native teachers. 
. AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC | | semneaaee iol, SAC os New, lemoneary courte at 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
co. LTD., graduates and older students. S x-month and intensive 
l4-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S. 
. ied " — * 2 Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


_ UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Require Provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
| 


government or municipal posts, The College, established 1887, 
| 4% an Educational Trust. High'y qualified Tutors. Low fees; 
| ‘iastalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London 
| Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E.. Law, free from the Reaistrar, 
| 60 Burlington House. Cambridge. 


| QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


secking executive appointments in commerce or _ industry, 
| (A.C.A. or A.C.W.A.) 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinattons—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Commercial. 1 
General Certificate of Education, ctc. Also many pragtical 


preferably with experience in the Light Engineering Industry, in the approximaie 


age range 30-35, to undertake specific studies to imp!ement full scale Management (non-examiration) courses in business subjects.—Write today 


- | for free prosnectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
Accounting. or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9, 2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
Applications, giving full details of qualifications, experience, age, present salary or call at 30 Queen Victor'a Street. London, E.C.4. 
and approximate salary required, should be sent to the 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND MANAGEMENT 


Personnel Manager, } | STUDIES 


Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd.. B.Sc(Econ.) Degree. Part 1 
Strowger Works. Liverpool. Students who wish to apply for admission to the Evening 


Course should write mow for application form or attend 


enrolment on Monday. September Ist. at 6 p.m 


G.C.E. (Advanced Level) Courses. 


- ma % cnr Full-time. part-time day or cvening courses are offered 
4 DS = s ca incuannel Coenen PI RATIONAL RESEARCH, AIR MINISTRY Scnior British ¢€ onstitution, Econemics. Economic History, English 
on in S.E. London _requ'res qualified accountant aged Scientific and S. entific Officers required in Scientific Literature, French, Geography. German. Latin and Spanish 
s assistant to the Divisional Chief Accountant, Central 


Ad icser’s Department. Qualifications : Ist or 2nd Class Honours 
Degree in mathematics, statistics or physical science such as 





dt sist with for students who require to complete their University Entran 
to prepare monthly returns an © assis’ 








requirements 
ation of the company’s month'y and annual accounts. Physics, Engineering. Honours Degree in natural or social 
knowkedge of punched card systems desirable. Will also be serence if candidate possesses at least mathematical know'ecdge . — . : 
ic ass st with preparation of budgets and the control at G.C.E. Advanced level. _ Appointments offer great scope as ull details will be found in the D partment's Prospectus 
Good prosnects and attractive salary. Pension and interest to versatile scientists capable of working well obtaipable from DS/CLW. Woolwich Polytechnic, Lond: 
Write with full details. including age and present with Service officers and of adopting methods suited to Service S.E.18 


ae ol Clee, ee ee. Se Se | of cuiken af sontan ao AI eine cen, eee ae 

“THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY Sau cxgtoaa ie piaeta al Gina eee ee eee eee ee 
. ; e | Salaries London S.S.O. £1.233 to £1,460. S.O. £655 to £1,150. B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 

LIMITED pcr me on aes te ces tee Wolscy Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in “ 


Vectusieal « a 1B 35 r — rense of subjects for the two examinations for London 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS SECTION sway ene Sclemifc Reimer (ih). 26 Ring Sues. Leadon, Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is inc'uded) 


, at modcratc 
(quoting A.163/94/PC). Closing date September 24 , 


3 fees. 1.149 Wolsey Hall students passed. Lond. Univ 
1959. B.Sc.Econ. cxams, 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.F.. Law 
require | = = Statistical, other cxams.—Prospectus (Cnention exam.) from 
1 Head Otfice in the West End young THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER E. W. Shaw Fietcher. C.B.t LU.B.. Director of Studies 
v j . aeonene : IR Dept. Plo, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 
i ; ATISTICIAN Apolications are invited for an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
ECONOMIC ST IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Salary on a_ scale £700 
© join a smal! team responsible for the study of a wide Chitdren’s "heuer atau ea aa = BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
gc of problems ; pr.marily, though am ee, not later than September 30, 1959, to the Registrar. the 9/- a line: 
francial regi We ~s ied. salemien “and statistics University. Manchester. 13. from whom further particulars and 
hing for th's rane oO apohe om 


at nature of exper'ence less important. Statistics at least eS eee on SS ee BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


suave of R.S.S. Certificate. Saary will be in accordance 


wih age, qualifications and experience and the Company AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY The following preliminary traffic results for the first six 



























S | months of the year 1959 comnared with the first six months 
rales a contributory pension scheme | CANBERRA | of the year 1958 have heen issued. 
' 
\pplations to : RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES | 1959 
The Staff Officer. i | ; . } Kilometres run es wa ; as 2,780,926 
The British Oxygen Company Limited, | Applications are invited for a SENIOR FELLOWSHIP or | ons 
Bridgewater House. Cleveland Row, SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP in INTERNATION AL Passenger Traffic ee ee 816 Ese. 8,457,000 
St. James's. London, S.W.1. RELATIONS. Local Traffic : 
= co : ae ae : Si Other things teine cqual. preference will be given to Mircrals ‘ e .793 . 4.475.000 
\ ERCHANT BANK has immediate a = — = applicants with a background in International Relations and Other : : 3 a . 32,217,000 
- aed 21-25 with some knowledge © ag yo <s ane | research experience in that field. _ Transat Traffic : 
pray Work. Expanding business. 8 95 Bishopsgate The salary range for a Senior Fellow is from £A2.553 — Minerals 1Oo— ,, 110,909,000 
tuctemt conditions.—Write Box AG/62, ¢/o : * | £43,063; increments are £A85 per annum, and appointment | Other a mie 33,625,000 
EL. =a eee is made at a salary and incremental limit within this range Miscellaneous Receipts M - —_ 6,613,000 
according to experience and qualifications. Appointment is | Tons (excluding Service 
for an initial period of five years; thereafter it may be | Traffic) aa za S48. 530— 196.296.000 
made permanent. | Working Expenses in Africa . es 117.625.000 
MARKET RESEARCH f _ A Senior Fellow is entitled to one year’s study leave on Net Operating Receipts 78.67 1,000 
full pay. plus a contribution towards trave! und other expenses | 1958 
- > in _every six years. } Kilometres run ee ee ae *,091 042 
PETFOODS LIMITED The salary range for a Senior Research Fellow is £42,233 — | rons 
77 ¥ j » ; , » £ ee me i i = | » . , ji 4 9 3 
manufacturers of Kit-E-Kat, Lassie. Chappic. Pal- £A2,713 and appointment is made for three years with possible Passengcr Traffic ee 1 Esc 939.000 
Meet. Whisk: d Trill. require a RESEARCH extension to the maximum of five years. Local Traffic : 
OFFICER tor ae "MARKET RESEARCH Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. Reasonable Minerals ia 74.003 — ,, 10,194,000 
‘ pi . ~ a . je a - s d q i @ j t > , » s < 23 = 3, 7 5 y 
DEPARTMENT, which employs a permanent Fie!d ee ire «6paid and ussistunce with hous.ng ts a oe as 95.0 és 6.056.000 
ree of nearly forty interviewers. Further particulars are available from the  Sceretary Minerals ; - 245.405 — ,, 117,371,000 
iia , Association of Universities of the Brit'sh Commonweaitn, Other ‘ 54.205 — .,, 41.659,000 
oe (male “4 — oa om PT gy | 36 Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. Miscellaneous Receipts - - 5,067 000 
mets, Of, age and preference will be aut | Applications close, in Australia and London. on Tons (exc!uding Service 
‘aduates wth Statistical qualifications. Previous October 1. 1959 Traffic) 669.467 — 718.286.0000 
Market Research experience is not essential but would | er Working Expenses in Africa ‘ , 119.737.000 
e - sivemtune _ This is a managerial position and | FINANCIAL NOTICES Net Osersting Reccints—_. a 98549 000 
a ge ys oes SS caaien eersaeti cB : ; Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures 
i de and crediss the Gaal veborta on Gath CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN SPAIN and 90 per cent of the equity of the Bengucla Railway. 
‘mumer surveys and product tests. | The Information Office of the Presidemy of the Sounish OOKS.—Review copies and others in fine condition 
& } Government has set up an information scrvice for foreigners purchased, Also L.P. Records.—D. Levin, 38 Berners 
pp. Salary will not be less than £900 per annum | wishing to invest capital in| Spain This service will supply Mreet. W.1. Museum 4224 
“the Company operates a non-contributory pension information on all matters connected with such investments > : : N . , 
sickness benefits and life assurance cover. the legal—judicial, ‘abour. iiscal. ec ¢ us wed as the purely EEP warm while you pay. u-way oil-firing makes your 
= technical—power. raw otaterials. labour, communications. ctc house warm and cosy without dirt. dust or labour Send 
‘polications, giving full details of education. ete. Requests for information sheuid be addressed to: Oficina for details of Nu-way oil-firing. the cheapest form of automatic 
sent to the de Informacion, Presidencia del Gobierno, Alcala Galano 10 heat Now available on credit purchase terms.—Nu-wiy 
Madrid Heating Plants Lid. «Box A544), Droitwich. 
Chicf Personnet Officer. } _ . . © fo 
Petfoods Limited. INVEST IN HOOT ALL CHILDREN and preserve them for ever for 
Melton Mowbray. Leics “ - . Is. a shot with a Bell Howell 8 mm. cine camera with 
€ « ay. Leics. CITY OF COVENTRY automatic exposure meter £41 16s.—-City Sale & Exchange 
id... Leadenhall Stre:t, London, E.C.3 
= MORTGAGE LOANS ee eee 
UNIV " (PRUSTEE SECURITIFS) ECOVERED—a happy outlook on life since discovcring 
ERSI y Y t : , ~ } El Cid Sherry. It's a wonderful wine, light, yet full- 
TY COLLEGE OF Ww ALES 53% FOR 3 TO 10 YEARS bodicd—an Amontillado to please everyone's palate. 
, , 
ae ABERYSTWYTH | Special terms for sums of £10,000 and over. HARE A FLAT LTD.. 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545, infinite 
PPlications are od f r . or further particutars appt re. right person or right flat 
& Lecturer in an pe ~ naa tee City Treasurer «lib. Council House. Coventry = : e 
tw ‘dl P as cS, to ~ : . 
Mes of US AS SOON as Possib’e. Applications, with ’ the APPOINTMENT REQUIRED REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 
™ forme —tetees, should reach the undersigned, from nn 
“sy cr ‘Tliculars may be obtained. by September §, REA MANAGER with importers West Africa desires | Send for detai's which show an attractive proposition to 
change. British Guiana preferred Twenty yeurs tropics manufacturers, 
T. MAELGWYN DAVIES. including seven years sugur planting West Indics Bachelor | Write to the Managing Director, Remploy Ltd.. 25-28 
Registrar. aged 43.—Box 119}. Buckingham Gatc. S.W.1. or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 lines) 
Ree stereg ; 
Press. Erg ')2 Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York. N.Y.. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept 
Lr . 
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Today the Gas Industry’s apprenticeship schemes, its 
professional and commercial courses for staff, 

its university scholarships and management training schemes 
are attracting more and more young people to make 
tomorrow’s Gas Industry even more live and vital. 


FS AND TODAY—every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. ao 





